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TOP OF THE STAIRS LEADING TO THE DOORWAY. 


STAIRCASE AND DOORWAY WHERE THE CATASTROPHE HAPPENED. 
CRUSHED TO DEATH.—Szz Pace 635. 


THE TERRIBLE DISASTER AT SUNDERLAND: TWO HUNDRED CHILDREN 


618 


MARRIAGES. ' 

‘une 16, at St. Margaret's, Westminster, by the Venerable Arch- 

ddiaeen TFaerate D.D., Lieutenant Geneval Dodgson, C.B., to Elizabeth, 
widow of A. Duffin, Esq., and third daughter of H. Docker, Esq. 

On May 1, at Christ Church, North Adelaide, by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Marryat. M.A., Edmund Chauntrell Hughes, S.M., to Emily, eldest 
daughter of James Bath, H.M.C.S., South Australia, 

DEATHS. 

On May 29, at Winnipeg, Manitoba. Donald Cattanach, Esq., of Laggan, 

Glengarry, Canada, in the 84th year of his age. 
At Blanetield, Stirlingshire, on the 19th inst., Anthony Park Coubrough, 
Esq.. of Blanetield, J.P., in the 73rd year of his age. 
*,* Lhe charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Five Shillings for each announcement, 


CALENDAR FOR ‘THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 30. 


Sunpay, Jun® 24. : 

Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m.. the 
Dean, Dr. Bradley, to Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers ; 3 _p.m., Rev. 
R. W. Burnaby; 7 p.m, the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

St. James’s, noon. 

Whitehall, 11 a.m., Rev. Canon 
Butier ; 3 p.m., Rev. Dr. Thornton 
(Boyle Lecture). 

Savoy, 11.30 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. 


Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 

Midsummer Day. 

“Morning ms: I. Sam. xv. 1— 
24, or Mal. ili, 1—7; Matt. iii. 
Evening Lessons: I. 8am. xvi., or 
xvii., or Mal. iv. ; Matt. xiv. 1—13. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 10.30 a.m., 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
the Bishop of London’s Fund; , 
3.15 p.m., Bishop Piers Claughton ;| Alfred Whitehead. 

7 p.m., Rey. Canon Butler. Cambridge Easter Term ends. 
Mowpay, June 25, 
‘Accession of CharlesI., King of Wur- Guildhall Concert for Royal College 


temburg, 1864. of Music. . shee 
Geographical Society, 8.30 p.m. Royal Caledonian Ball, ‘Willis’s 
Exhibition of Irish Lace atthe Man- Rooms. 


sion House to be opened, 4 p.m. Anniversary of the ights of St. 


Victoria Institute, “anniversary, John, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell; 
8 p.m., at the House of the Society Divine Service at the Savoy Chapel; 
of Arts. Rev. Arthur Sewell. 


Turspay, JUNE 26. 
Statistical Society, anniversary, 4 p.m. | Licensed Victuallers? School, Anni- 
Anthropalogicsl Institute, 8 pm. Te Festival at the Crystal 
Pavtographic Society, $ p.m. er 3 ss 
Hortienltura! Society, committees, | Royal Counties Agricultural Society 
and Pelargonium Show. Show, Winchester (four days). 
Wepnespay, JUNE 27. , 
Moon’s last quarter. 7.38 p.m. pobre ata = 5 Society Show 
Society of Arts, anniversary, 4 p.m. (two days). : 
Botanical Society, special promenade. Royal Theatrical Fund : Dinner, Free- 
Constitutional Union, anniversary | masons’ Tavern. a 
wnd dinner (the Marquis of Salis- | Visit of the Prince and Princess of 
bury in the chair). Wales at Winchester. 

Royal Academy of Music, St. James's | Society of Public Analysts, 8 p.m. 
Yall: Students’ Concert, 2.30 p.m. | State Concert, Buckingham Palace. 
TuurspDay, JuNE 28. 

Queen Victoria crowned, 1838. Zoological Society’s Gardens, Davis 
Society of Antiquaries, 8.30 p.m. Lectures, Mr. J. E. Harting on 
Botanical Society, fete, 3 to 12 p.m. Birds and Lighthouses. 

Frrway, Jusxe 29. 
St. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. | Datted Service Institution, 3-p.m. 
Alexandra Park Races. 


SarurDAY, JUNE 30. 
Alice Memorial Hospital, Eastbourne, ; Geologists’ Association, excursion to 
to be opened by the Princeof Wales. Baleombe, and Worth, Sussex. 


RIGHTON.—Frequent Trains from’ Victoria and London 
Bridge. Also Trains ip connection trom Kensington and Liver, ool-street. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available for eightdays. Weekly, Fortnightly, 
and Monthly Tickets at cheap rates, available to travel by all Trains between London 
and Brighton. 

Gheap Halt-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday from 
Victoria and London Bridge, pt tel ad the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 

Cheap First-Class Day ‘Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, trom Victoria at 1u.45 
aa, calling at Clapham Junction. ; ? E 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton. Through bookings 
to Brighton trom principal Stations on the Railways in the Northern aud Midland 


Districts. 
“ : el x ny - 
P ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. — Via 
NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. : 

Weekday ‘Tidal Special Express Service (1ot_and 2nd Class) Night Service, Week- 
days und Sundays (ist, 2nd. and 3rd Class). From Victoria 7.60 p.m., aud London 
Bridge &.0 pan. Fares—Single, 33s.. 245...178,; Return, 508., 398,, 0s. 

‘he Normandy and Brittar splendid fast Paddle Steamers, accomplish the 
passage between Newhaven and Dieppe frequently under four hours. ah 

A Throngh Conductor will accompany the Passengers by the Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and vice vers. _ 

‘Trains run alongside steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


TICKETS and at the 
Company's West-End General Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and §, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgur-square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Cornhill; also at the 
Victoria and London ae amen bs 

(By order) 


ny ~ : : ~ a 

G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.—TOURIST 

: I FORTNIGHTLY and FRIDAY or SATURDAY to TUESDAY (rirst, Second, 
and Third Class) TICKETS are issued by all Trains to YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, 

Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, 

Southwold, Hunstanton, and Cromer. 
For fall see sig see bills. 
London, May, 1883. 


onder ey 
Peas RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 


, Iss. 
TeeRst TICKETS will be issued from MAY 1 to 
For particulars, see Time Tables sud Programmes issued by the Company. 


OCT. BL, 1883. 
Derby, 1sx3. Jounx Nosie, General Manager. 


= a cr aR 
AKE OF LUCERNE.—Important Notice.—Travellers 
4 desirous of varying their journey by a trip on the Lake between Lucerne and 
Fluellen can conveniently do so, serving, in time to take the trains at Fluellen or 
Lucerne, as the steamers correspond. voyage on this inagnificent Lake affords the 
reatest pleasure, and a beneticial change after a tatiguing railway journey. ‘The 
farge Saloon Steamers start at frequent intervals. Fure, 3.00. First-class buttet. 
Prospectuses ut the Hotels. 


AVAGE CLUB ENTERTAINMENT and COSTUME 


BALL. 
Object: the Founding of a Club Scholarship in the Royal College of Music. 

The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the SAVAGE CLUB have the honour to 
announce that a GRAND MISCELLANEOUS ENTERTAINMENT and COSTUME 
BALL will be given by Members of the Club in the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, with the immediate Patronage and Presence of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G. (Honorary Life Member of the Club), and her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and other Members of the Royal Family. 


every information Brighton 


J.P. Kxicu1, General Manager. 


Wintram Birr, General Manager. 


clusive ot ee ene Supper, Wine, and Refreshments). 
The Boxes will be appropriated for visitors who may prefer not to join in the ‘Ball. 
ai seats, Five Shillings each. 
ication for ‘Tickets (and for prices of aoe Boxes) may be made to the 
use, Savoy-place, Strand, W.C.; at 


dir P. Cunlifile Owen, J. R. Somers Vine, gar Bruce, Herbert Jo! a, Thomas W 
Catler, Au 8 Harris, and A. Gwyllyim Crowe: ‘The-vouchers having been obtained, 
may then sent to E. J. Goodman, hon. secretary, Savage Olub, together with a 


ctehutees Batata uae ae ee Halt Ss tart 
exchan on ent), for tic e or ¥ 
The doors of the Hall will be pen. ps ars TR. 18 Enterta nment wil 
al 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
The new and muguiticent entrance from Piccadilly is now open. 
The world-famed “ 


M Poke AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
the oldest coteienet sa oe aa opal in the world. 
MONDAY, ihe te ntti SATURDAY, at THREE and EIGHT, 


@ year round. 

GREAT AND GLORIOUS SUCCESS OF THE NEW PROGRAMME, 
All the uew songs received with the most enthusiastic manifestations of delight. 
Great success of the new Second Part. » 

Tickets & Places can be secured at Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. No fees, 


r[ HE_DANISCHEFFS.—COURT THEATRE.—PRIVATE 
Royal thoes Eee best situations can be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's 


OURT THEATRE.—THE DANISCHEFFS.—STALLS 


and DRESS-CIRCLE SEATS can be ired at all the Libraries, 
Box-oftice of the Theatre (Mr. Innes), open Eleven ive stain cae 


po ek wim eg bats Ramee eteeti being ae 
sieges Py. Sogn at ur ttky CAPR OW Ie WAC ie Bee 
JUNE 30, at Viait-past Two. “ Henriette Marie Maing 


‘les I., Mr. Irving; Queen H etta Maria, Miss 
Ellen Terry. Box- . “ . 
tana (Mr, Hurst) open Ten to Five, Seats can also be booked by 
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READY NEXT MONDAY, JUNE 25. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL, 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL, BY HELEN MATHERS. 


A COLOURED PICTURE, 
MY LITTLE GIRL’S._ GARDEN, 


BY E. K. JOHNSON, 
inted by this celebrated artist especially for this Holiday Number, has 
beautifully reproduced by Messrs. Leighton Brothers, and will be 


presented gratis to all purchasers of the Howway. Number. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; POSTAGE, THREEPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


Rea SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 6, PALL-MALL EAST, 
from Ten till six. Admission, is. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

Arrep D. Fripp, Secretary. 


nn 
HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 

completed a few days before le died, NOW on VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 
$5, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. Ten te Six Daily. 1s. 


TINWORTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 
Upwards of One Hundred subjects trem the Bible, in Terra-Cotta and Doulton 
Ware, including “The Release ot Barabbas," ‘Preparing tor the Crucifixion,’ 
“ Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,” and * Going to Calvary.” 


TINwoErtE EXHIBITION, ART. GALLERIES, 


9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. Open from Ten till Six. Admission, ls. 


ca CTS eaanEeRIEnaS ENDS IE 
A N EXTRAORDINARY EXHIBITION of ANCIENT 
and RARE, MODERN, and POPULAR SPORTING SUBJECTS is NOW OPEN at 
theCITY OF LONDON FINE-ART GALLERY, GLADWELL BROTHERS, 20and 21, 
Gracechurch-street, E.C. Admission, One Shilling, including catalogue, which, being 
adorned with @ number of quaint illustrations, is amusing and interesting. Open Ten 
to Six; Saturdays, en to Three. Cutulogue and ticket of admission sent by post, 
16 stamps. 


NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

Piccadilly, W. The SEXLY-PLFTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—Admission, 

Js. Illustrated Catalogue. Is. To which 1s added & Loan Collection of the Works of 

the late Vice-President, W. L. Leitch, including several works from the collection of 
her Must Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


Z rose ae ee pr 
M:: and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, 

ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham-place. Managers, Messrs. Alfred Reed and 
Corney Grain, TREASURE TROVE \V new First Part), by Arthur Law; Music by 
Altred J. Caldicott; and a new Musical Sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled OUR 
MESS. Morning Performances—Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday, at Three; Bven- 
esp gok long Wednesday, and Friday, at Hight. “Admission, Is. aud 2s.; Stalls, 3s. 
and 5s. No tees. 


NEW TALE BY JAMES PAYN. 

William Black’s Tale, ‘‘ Yolande,’ will be brought to a close next 
week ; and wm the following Number, being the first of a New 
Volume, will be commenced a Tale by~ James Payn, entitled 
Tur Canon’s Warp, to be continued weekly until completed. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1883. 
The ideal objects of the promoters of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition are fast being realised in practice. 
More than half a million people have already been to 
South Kensington to enlarge their views on this important 
subject, and, so far as the influence of the Royal Princes 
avails, it is not likely to be neglected. In order to enlighten 
the British public as to the value of our’coast fisheries, a 
series of conferences are to be held and lectures delivered. 
Professor Huxley led: the way on Monday, and his 
valuable experience was on Tuesday supplemented by a 
paper read by the Prince of Wales on behalf and in the 
absence of his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh. From 
the data thus supplied interesting and important facts 
may be deduced, which indubitably suggest that the 
wealth of the sea is practically inexhaustible, and that 
British fisheries are yet in their infancy. The supplies of 
salmon and oysters are, owing to various reasons, some- 
what limited, but the marvellous fecundity of the herring 
shoals, the taking of which gives employment at certain 
seasons to our hardy fishermen from John o’Groats to 
Land’s End, is quite surpassed by the abundance of the 
cod who feed upon them. Off the coast of Norway during 
the earlier months of the year the fish form a shoal—a 
“ cod’s mountain”? more than a hundred feet in depth (or 
height), upon which all the fishing-boats of all the 
Northern States of Europe make no perceptible impression. 
The science of fishery, and the inestimable benefits that 
may flow from it, are only beginning to be understood. 
There is no proper reason why fish should not become a 
cheap and general article of diet. One of the almost 
certain results of the Exhibition, and of the light now 
being thrown upon the subject, will be the breaking down 
of the monopoly of the middlemen, and such a dis- 
tribution of fish supplies as will bring them within reach 
of all classes of the population, who in due time may 
“regard the turbot and the sole, not as an unattainable 
luxury, but as a pleasant and inexpensive addition to their 


~ daily meal.” 


It is a melancholy satisfaction to believe that the 
piteous catastrophe which last Saturday evening destroyed 
in a few moments, under circumstances of peculiar horror, 
the budding life of little short of two hundred little ones in 
Sunderland, was caused by a conjunction of circumstances 
that can very rarely occur. The facts are, to some extent, 
known, and will no doubt be entirely revealed at the 
forthcoming official inquiry. When two thousand or more 
merry and unreflecting children are crowded together 


in a public building, it would only be reasonable to. 


expect adequate guidance and supervision. But in 
the gallery of Victoria Hall, Sunderland, on that 
ill-fated evening, there seems to have been only one 
foreman and a few mothers to look after a thousand 
juveniles who were witnessing the performances 
of an itinerant conjuror. Mr. Fay’s assistant was sent 
thither from~the stage with a basket of toys, which 
proved to be indeed a futal gift. The children descended 
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the flight of stairs and, pressing onwards with a combined 
force that momentarily increased, the unhappy man seems 
to have striven to arrest the living tide and save himself 
by partially closing the door on the landing. And while 
the merry throng in the area were receiving their gift- 
toys, those running down from the gallery were un: 
wittingly crushing each other to death. Happily, the 
struggle, though deadly, was brief. The heart sickens at 
the thought of the terrible scene. Hundreds of fathers 
and mothers in Sunderland are mourning their lost 
ones, whose tragic fate has as usual brought messages 
of tender sympathy from the Queen, sent a thrill of 
sorrow throughout the land, and. supplied an awful 
warning to the managers of public buildings which it 
would be criminal to neglect. 


The political silver wedding at Birmingham—the most 
enthusiastic demonstration of mutual regard between 
member and constituents which modern times have wit- 
nessed— has been supplemented by an unexpected incident. 
In his speech at the Townhall banquet Mr. Bright 
accounted for the slow progress of public business by the 
action of “not a few members” of the Conservative 
party, who repudiated the authority of a majority of the 
constituencies, and were found ‘‘ in alliance with the Irish 
rebel party,” and made it impossible to do any substantial 
work in the House of Commons. For this somewhat 
loose after-dinner charge, the right hon. gentleman was 
on Monday arraigned before the House of Commons by 
Sir Stafford Northcote—goaded on, we may presume, by 
ardent followers—who moved that the words used were 
a breach of privilege. While Mr. Bright, in his defence, 
maintained that two sections of the House were acting 
together with a view to make it ‘impossible for 
Government business to succeed,” he did not attempt 
to vindicate the imputation that there was a common 
understanding or an active alliance. As to his attack 
on the ‘‘ rebel” leaders of the Irish Land League, 
he offered to apologise -if they would avow that their 
objects were compatible with loyalty to the Crown. Mr. 
O’Connor Power’s generous excuse for a statesman to 
whom Ireland was under deep obligations was scornfully 
repudiated by several of his colleagues, one of whom—Mr. 
T. O’Connor—spoke of Mr. Bright’s ‘implacable hate” 
to the Irish people, and, amid signs of general disgust, 
taunted him with a ‘‘ mean and rather vain old age.” The 
Opposition leader’s resolution was rejected by 151 to 117 
votes. Considering that for months the Government were 
vehemently and in every possible form baited by Conserva- 
tive members for open alliance with the Parnellites by a 
‘«Kilmainham Treaty,” Sir Stafford Northcote’s sensitive- 
ness to the after-dinner oratory of an ex-Cabinet Minister 
is, to say the least, a little overdone. If, however, the 
incident should tend to abate ‘‘ veiled obstruction” in 
Parliament, which somehow does go on, it will have served 
a useful purpose. 


The final decision of the Prime Minister to accord 
priority to the Corrupt Practices Bill over the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill has given much umbrage to his political 
opponents. ‘To the first clause of the former measure the 
best part of three sittings have been devoted, and the 
efforts of the Attorney-General to meet the objections of 
Mr. Parnell by defining the meaning of ‘‘ undue influence” 
have not been successful. The adoption of the words 
“the inflicting or threatening to inflict temporal or 
spiritual injury,” which describe what is illegal at 
elections, is condemned by the Opposition as a weak con- 
cession to Irish pressure, and by the Home Rulers as an 
infringement of the prerogatives of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. May not Sir H. James have hit the golden 
mean’? In the final division on the clause Mr. Parnell 
was defeated by a very large majority. Whether by the 
course taken he has, as was probably intended, conciliated 
the Romish clergy will be seen in the important struggle 
now going on for the vacant seat in Monaghan, for which 
Mr. Healy has been induced to become a candidate, and is 
looking for clerical support. 


Our Government are about to take a ‘‘ new departure ” 
in respect to South Africa. It has been announced in 
Parliament that a Special Commissioner will shortly be 
sent out ‘to consider our present relations with the 
Transvaal Government and the terms of the Convention 
of Pretoria, now that they have been illustrated by actual 
working for a certain time, and some experience of them 
has been afforded.” Until this functionary has reported, this 
question will remain in statu quo. As regards Basutoland 
matters are more ripe for an immediate arrangement. The 
Cape Governnient desire to get rid of all responsibility for 
that dependency, and Lord Derby on behalf of the In- 
perial Government consents to resume the protectorate over 
the Basutos, on condition that they are practically 
unanimous in wishing for a return to our suzerainty ; 
that the Cape and the natives become responsible for the 
cost of maintaining order; and that the co-operation of 
the Orange Free State is effectually: secured. Not only is 
self-government under Imperial supervision offered to 
Basutoland, but some plan is being devised, in co-operation 
with the Cape authorities, for putting an end to the chronic 
anarchy in Bechuanaland. If these several proposals should 
result in restoring peace and prosperity to South Africa, 
our Colonial Office will deserve the thanks of the nation 
for haying solved a most perplexing problem, 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


A very sensible little letter appears in the Zines of June 20, 
in which the writer begs all clergymen and other church 
officials to take warning by the late fearful calamity at Sun- 
derland, and never, under any circumstances, allow the doors 
of their churches te be locked during seryice. The corre- 
spondent of the Zimes adds that “it has been the practice for 
some time in the particular West-End parish in which he resides 
to lock all the doors of the parish church, except one, during 
service, the keys being placed where they are supposed to be 
immediately available ;”? but he considers the practice to be 
an obnoxious one, not to be justified by the reason which he 
has heard given—that locking the doors prevents the congre- 
gation from leaving before the sermon. An American critic 
‘yeading this might supplement it with the remark, “‘ and before 
the collection.” 


We seem to entertain in this country a rooted objection to 
large doors permanently on the swing and opening outwards, 
and when-we do have a building with large doors we generally 
contrive to block them up, cutting small posterns in them for 
the admission of the public. ‘Then, some day or another, a fire 
breaks out, or a gullery gives way, and a panic occurs ; and 
then the herrors of the Black Hole at Calcutta, the Ring- 
strasse Theatre at Vienna, and that fatal hall at Sunderland 
are revived. 


Perhaps the best form of church dooris the huge suspended 
portal of quilted leather, by pushing aside which you gain 
admission into the nave of St. Peter’s at Rome. This 
‘warranted solid leather” curtain is heavy enough to fit 
closely to the door jambs, and exclude the wind; but it can 
be easily and noiselessly moved ; and to be able to enter easily 
and noiselessly into a place of worship is precisely what 
churchgoers want. Nor would the suspended leather portal 
be out of place at the entrances to the stulls in our 
theatres. 


Mem. : I was shown, the other day at Vienna, the great 
black cavity yawning in the midst of the sumptuous edifices 
of the Ringstrasse, where the theatre had been, and where 
so many poor people lost their lives. I was told that it was 
intended to build a commemorative chapel on the site of the 
burned theatre. At Sunderland I see it is proposed to raise a 
subscription, first for the relief of the bereaved parents of the 
dead children (many of these parents may be too poor to buy 
decent mourning), and next for the foundation of a Con- 
valescent Home. An excellent suggestion. 


Prisoners have been told ere now by Justice Overdo that 
they have a ‘hanging face’; but it is somewhat of a. novel 
thing for counsel learned in the law to urge, among their 
arguments in moving for a rule for a new trial in an action 
to recover damages from a railway company, the fact that the 
plaintiff and her principal witnesses were far too good- 
looking. A young lady travelling by a train on the South- 
Eustern line was so unfortunate as to sustain personal injury 
in alighting from the carriage at a place where there was no 
platform. When she recovered from her hurts, she brought 
an action for compensation; and a sympathetic jury awarded 
her a thousand guineas damages. 


The railway company thought the damages excessive, snd 
applied for a new trial, not only on the ground that the 
evidence was conflicting, but on the contention that the jury 
had been virtually bewitched by the beauty of the plaintiff, 
and “ several of her sisters,’’ who successively entered the wit- 
ness-box. ‘* And the worst of it was,’’ said the learned counsel 
for the defendants, ‘‘the best-looking of the lot came last.” 
After this, things came to a climax; and the fascinated jury 
hastened to. award the fair plaintiff a thousand guineas. The 
rule for a new trial has been granted, subject to the consent of 
the plaintiff to the reduction of the damages to five hundred 
pounds. 


Well; ta femme prime par la beauté. Is not that in the 
eternal fitness of things? ‘‘ A goddess beauty is,” writes old 
“Burton, going into ecstasies in the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
‘whom the very gods adore; she is love’s harbinger, love’s load- 
stone, a witch, acharm. Beauty is a dower in itself, a sufli- 
cient patrimony, an ample commendation, an aceurate epistle.”” 
Plato calls beauty a ‘‘dumb comment,’’ but the less gallant 
Theophrastus calls it a ‘‘silent frand,’’ and Socrates ‘a 
tyranny which tyranniseth over tyrants themselves.” And 
the Old Men at the Sceian gate, when they saw Helen, forgave 
her all the woes of Troy. 


T read that it is proposed to revive this year the “historic 
pageant of the Godiva procession ’’ through the streets of the 
City of Coventry, and that the celebration is fixed for the 
August Bank Holiday. But the proper day for holding the 
Coventry Show Fair is the Friday after the festival of Corpus 
Christi. As for the pretty legend of Lady Godiva and Peeping 
Tom of Coventry, why has Mr. Baring Gould told us nothing 
about ‘the sweetest of sans culottes,”’ the fierce Earl Leofric, and 
the inquisitive tailor in his ‘‘Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages +” There must be some foundation for the story of Lady 
Godiva, although the beginning of it may be traced some day 
to the folklore of Persia or Hindosian. 


Some antiquaries incline to the opinion that Lady Godiva 
is really St. Ursula, a figure of whom, attended by her many 
maidens (not eleven thousand bien entendu), used to figure 
in the Corpus Christi processions. We know that in these 
pageants there were habitually presented effigies of St. George 
killing the dragon, St. Sebastian riddled with arrows, St. 
Catherine with her wheel, and so forth. Perhaps Godiva is a 
combination of St. Ursula and the Chaste Susanna. We may 
bear in mind in this connection Mr. Baring Gould’s remark: 
‘The legends of the Middle Ages were some beautiful, some 
grotesque, and some revolting. The two latter classes we put 
uside at once; but for the first we profess a lingering atfection.”’ . 


medieval myths—that of Hugh of Lincoln. At Nyireghyhaza, 
Strange to find, in 1883, a survival of one of the most revolting of 
in Eastern Hungary, thirteen Jews are being tried for the 
alleged murder of a Christian girl, ‘‘ whose blood they required 
for purposes of ritual.’”’ 


Mem.: I can only remember. one representative of Lady 
Godiva in the flesh at the Coventry Show Fair. That was a 
“Madame”? Wharton, a noted ‘f Academy model.” 


Surely the national manners are becoming more polished 
every day. Whether they are being purified is quite another 
thing. An action has just been tried in which the plaintiff, a 
“cart-minder,’’? sued the defendant, a tishmonger, for the 
utterance of ‘' Billingsgate language” at Billingsgate Market. 
The litigants had a dispute about two brill; and the plaintiff’s 
case was that the defendant called him a thief. One of the 
witnesses deposed that. the fishmonger not only called the 
cart-minder a thief, but a ‘‘holy-faced dog’’ to boot. For 
accusing the plaintiff of dishonesty the defendant was cast in 
ten pounds damages. 


The laws of slander and libel have been vastly altered and 
amended since Blackstone’s time; but it is amusing to read 
in the ‘‘ Commentaries’? (the twelfth edition of 1794, with 
Christian’s notes and additions) notes tu the effect that it is 
actionable to call a person in writing ‘an itchy old toad,” 
but not actionuble to call him so to his tace. It was not 
legally slanderous to call a man a thief because he had stolen 
a cat, the stealing of which was not a felony; or to charge a 
lady with theft or murder, ‘‘ when the uccusation was intended 
as a compliment, and alluded only to the fascinating or fatal 
influence of her beauty.”” It was libel to say that 4 man was 
a highwayman, but no libel to declare that he was worse than 
a highwayman. As for the spoken words, scoundrel, rascal, 
villain, knave, miscreant, liar, fool, and such-like general terms 
of scurvility, they might, writes Christian in a note, ‘be used 
with impunity, and are parts of the rights and privileges of the 
vulgar.”’ 


Among the books which I find on my table on returning 
from a recent expedition into a Savage country I find a smart 
little tome of nearly two hundred pages, entitled ‘‘ American 
Dishes, and How to Cook ‘them. From the recipes of an 
American lady.”? London: ‘I’. Fisher Unwin. The lady doesnot 
give her name. Fisheries and fish being at present in the 
uscendant, I should recommend all culinary students to turn 
to the section of the lady’s book (pp. 16—86) devoted to fish 
recipes and general instructions how to choose and prepare 
the denizens of the deep for the table. ‘The recipe for cold 
boiled tish ¢@ la vinaigrette is very good. In frying, the lady 
allows half a pound of salt pork cut in thin slices for every 
four pounds of fish. She is great also in fish balls. 

Who would fish balls with “ fixings” eat, 

Must get some friend to stand him treat ; 

Who would have bread with one tish bull, 

Must get it first or nut at all. 
That, you will remember, was the stern monition of the 
haughty waiter to the impecunious customer at the cheap 
New York restaurant, where a single fish ball could be 
obtained for twelve and a half cents. ‘The indigent guest 
was rash enough to murmur, ‘‘a piece of bread, Sir, if you 
please’; but 

The waiter roared it through the hall 
We don't give bread with one j'sh ball, plate 

Salt fish in potato purée ; sult tish soupié ; roasted oysters on 
toast; *‘ little pigs in blankets”’ (large oysters wrapped up in 
slices of fat English bacon fastened with little wooden 
skewers—‘‘ toothpicks are best,’”? says the lady—and fried) ; 
lobster broiled in the shell:—on all these does the lady, with 
taste and acumen, discourse. Consult her pages, likewise, for 
baked beans (pork and beans are the palladium ot New 
England), hominy, potato putts, rye meal, squash biscuits, 
and minced cabbage. In soups she is strong on a pottage of 
black beans (was this the Spartan’s broth’), Okra or Gumbo 
and Prairie-hen soup. And she tells us that okra and green 
corn cut from the cob, preserved and of excellent quality, can 
be purchased in London. 


The late Duke de Ripalda, the Spanish Grandee to whom 
the palace of the Farnesina at Rome belonged, has left, 
according to the Roman correspondent of the Zinies (and an 
excellent correspondent he is) a fortune of five millions. The 
bulk of his wealth, including the Farnesina, with its frescoes 
by Rafaelle and other illustrious masters, is bequeathed to a 
young lady of near kindred to him whois at present at schoolin 
wconvent at Cologne. ‘The Farnesina alone is valued at two 
millions. But, surely, millions of francs or lire, not pounds 
sterling, must be meant. But even should that be the case, 
the statement is puzzling. Surely the Farnesina (which is in 
admirable repair), with the matchless ‘‘’friumph of Galatea a 
and the Story of Cupid and Psyche by Rafaelle; the 
“Marriage of Alexander,’?: by Sodoma; the colossal head 
sketched by Michel Angelo, and the paintings by Daniele da 
Volterra, Sebastiano del Piombo, Giulio Romano, Baldassare, 
Peruzzi, and other princes of the pencil, together with the 
stately mansion which enshrines their works, must be worth 
more than eighty thousand pounds. 


It is stated that the Italian Minister of Public Instruction 
has taken steps to ascertain if, and on what conditions, it is 
possible to secure the Farnesina, with Rafaelle’s frescoes, for 
the nation. It would be undesirable if the ** whole lot, lock, 
stock, and barrel,’’ were purchased by some “Silver King” 
from Nevada or Colorado. 


lread in the New York Herald :— 


Mr: George W. Cable, the novelist, is a very quiet little man, who was 
formerly a clerk. His life has been spent in New Orleans; he is a pious 
man, who attends lurgely to the official business of religious corporations ; 
he does not read French novels, although one might from his style 
think that he does, and he has never attended # theatre. He is about 
forty-two years old, and he does not think that he writes noyels when he 


gence Creole life. He does not know what alcoholic liquors taste 
ike. 


A model novelist, indeed! Thad the honour to meet Mr. G. 
Ws Cable at New Orleans early in 1880, and to read a 
charming work of his, descriptive of French Creole life in and 
about the Crescent City called * Les Grandissimes.”? He has 
gone far in fiction since then. Iam glad to hear that he is 
pious, that he is a teetotaller, and that he never goes to the 
play, nor reads French novels (I tried to read M. Emile Zola’s 
“Bonheur des Dames’ the other day in the train between 
Moscow and Warsaw, but I gave it up in disgust at last, and 
made a present of it to the sleeping-cur conductor, who could 
speak no tongue but Russ) ; still, it was at a very merry dinner 
party that I met Mr. Cable; and he did not express to the 
company any active abhorrence for dry champagne. 1 kuow 
many earnest abstainers who do not brag and shriek about 
their abstinence. 


One of the merriest of the guests ai that merry dinner 
party has gone to his rest. [read with deep sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death at New Orleans of Dr. John Dickson 
Brons, a distinguished physician, one of the kindliest, 
cheeriest, and most brilliant men that I ever knew. He was 
a Charlestonian by birth; but for sixteen years he had been 
settled in New Orleans, where his great medical skill obtained 
tor him a large’ practice; while his inexhaustible charity and 
benevolence endeured him to the poor, 


He wrote ex- 
tensively on subjects connected with his profession, and 
was a prolific contributor to general literature, but it was 


as an ulleviator of human sutfering and mmisery that Dr. John 
Dickson Bruns earned his most enduring title to the love and 
tie affectionate remembrance of his friends and fellow- 
citizens. Whenever and wherever Plague, Pestilence, Famine, 
Cholera, Yellow-fever, and Inundation were to be fought, 
Dr. Bruns was in the forefront of the battle. He occupied the 
highest rank in his nobly beneficent calling; but he was 
known emphatically as ‘tle Médecin des Pauvres,’? and a 
Samaritan as well as a surgeon to the poor and miserable. 
New Orleans scems to have turned out ¢% masse to pay the 
Jast honours to the remains of this accomplished, amiable, and 
humane gentleman. 


A very few nights since, being at the Strand Theatre, [ 
was accosted by a middle-aged gentleman, seemingly in the 
enjoyment of excellent health, who jocularly accused ine of 
having forgotten him. I explained to him that my eyesight 
and not my memory was at fault; and, very soon, I recognised 
him as Mr. Henry $. Leigh, the author of ‘‘ Carols of 
Cockaigne’’ and numerous other charming collections of lyric 
verse. ‘Three days afterwards I heard that Myr. Henry 
S. Leigh had died suddenly at his chambers in the Strand. 
Personally, I knew the deceased gentleman but very slightly ; 
but I always entertained the highest admiration for the 
gracefulness of his fancy, and the purity, melody, and 
tiuency of his numbers. He was also, I read, a copious 
linguist and a skilled musician. He was only forty-six years old 
when he died ; so that he must have been a little boy of nine 
when, in the year 1846, I was a pupil at the noted: Drawing 
Academy and Life School conducted by his talented father, first 
in Maddox-street, Regent-street, and afterwards in Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, where the school founded by Mr. Leigh 
is now continued by Mr. Heatherley. 


Why my respected instructor in drawing from the ‘‘ round”’ 
and the ‘‘ life’? was called ‘‘ Dagger’? Leigh I do not know. 
I remember him chiefly as « most fascinating lecturer on 
artistic anatomy. He made discourses on the bones and 
muscles as entertaining as the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’; and the 
love for anatomical study which his lucid explanations instilled 
into me is as quickening now as it was thirty-seven yeurs ago, 
when I hied to Messrs. Winsor and Newton’s, the artists’ 
colourmen in Rathbone-place, to purchase a little shilling 
book on the anatomy of the human figure published by them. 
I have been collecting books about the bones and muscles 
ever since—all owing to the lectures of poor Henry &. Leigh’s 
tather. 


From a paragraph in the World I gather that the house 
once occupied by Albert Smith, in Percy-street, Bedford- 
square, is about to be repaired and re-let. The writer of the 
paragreph states that he recently went over the well-remem- 
bered house, and found that *‘ picturesque room on the ground 
floor where the aquarium used to be’’ strewn with old bricks 
and under repair. A charming picture of this ground floor 
apartment, the /Vorld proceeds to say, still exists, and is in the 
possession of Mr. J. Ashby Sterry. I remember that room 
in the vez de chaussée in Percy-street very well, in 1847. lt 
was Albert’s workroom, where he used to sit at a desk by the 
window, in a French workmuan’s blouse of blue glazed calico, 
scribbling away for dear life. The apartment was literally 
crammed with an astonishing ‘‘omnium gatherum’’ of mis- 
cellaneous dric-d-brae: among which I remember a staring 
yellow model of a French diligence, a quantity of coloured 
soap from Vienna, moulded into the forms of shell-tish and 
fruit, a pair of sabots, and the celebrated tin fiddle which 
figured in his earliest entertainment. Stay; there were also 
a Turkish fez and a narghilé, a toy gondola, wu very large 
gingerbread chanticleer from the Paris foire au pain @eépice, 
and several alpenstocks. 


A gentleman has been so obliging as to forward me the 
photograph of a titlepage of a Plantin Virgil, perfect, and of 
the date of 1585. He is informed, he adds, that copies of this 
edition are scarce, and he would like to know the value of the 
book. I do not, myself, buy books which their owners know 
or think to be scarce. I like to pick up my rare editions for six- 
pence a piece out of a costermonger’s barrow in the New Cut, 
early in the morning. When you are quite sure that your six- 
penny worth is rare and perfect, spend two or three guineas 
on the binding of it, and put it carefully under a glass shade. 
Glass dvors to 2 bookcase will not exclude the Demon Dust. 
What do you say, Mr. Andrew Lang? G. A.S. 
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MR. BRIGHT AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The whole of last week, at Birmingham, 


on his entrance to the popular air, 
“Johnny comes marching home.” 
When the chairman had taken his seat 
and opened the proceedings, Dr. R. 


W. Dale, Congregational minister, on 


with an interval of rest on Tuesday, 


was occupied by the series of local and 


behalf of the committee of subscribers, 


popular demonstrations in honour of 


the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., who 


has been one of the Parliamentary repre- 


sentatives of that great town during a 


quarter of a century past. We presented, 


in the last Number of our Journal, with 
a Portrait of the right hon. gentleman, 
some Illustrations of the scene at his 
arrival in the town, on the Monday, and 
the procession, arrayed in an ingenious 
manner, with banners and various 
devices, to represent the trades of Bir- 
mingham and the old and modern Reform 
Associations, which escorted Mr. Bright 
to the Aston public pleasure-grounds. 
Nhe mass meeting of Wednesday 
evening, in Bingley Hall, where more 
than twenty thousand people were as- 
sembled to hear speeches from Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, AL. Bes 


President of the Board of Trade, his 


colleague in the representation of Bir- 
mingham, is the subject of our double- 
page Engraving in this week’s pub- THE 
lication. Another Tilustration now 

provided is that of the scene on the 

platform at the same meeting, when 

addresses to Mr. Bright were presented by the depu- 
tations of delegates from a hundred and sixty town or 
district Liberal Associations throughout the Kingdom, 
who were successively introduced by Mr. Schnadhorst, 
Secretary of the Birmingham Liberal Association. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. George Dixon, having 
Mr. Bright on his right hand and Mr. Chamberlain 
on his left. Among those present were the Mayor 
(Mr. White), Mr. D. M‘Laren (formerly M.P. for 
Edinburgh), Mr. R. W. Dale, Mrs. Curry and 
Mrs. loth (Mr. Bright’s daughters), Sir Charles 
Forster, M.P., Sir John Bennett, Messrs. UC. 
M‘Laren, M.P., S. Storey, M.P., R. Leake, M.-P, 
W. Agnew, M.P., and the leading men of the 
Liberal party in Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood. Special arrangements had been made for the 
accommodation of the vast audience. At the upper 
end of the great hall, which is lighted from the roof 
and divided by lofty pillars into tive parallel bays or 
aisles, a broad sloping gallery had been erected for dis- 
tinguished visitors and the members of the Liberal 
Committee of eight hundred. In front of this gallery 
was the speakers’ platform, in the centre of which, on 
a raised dais, stood the table bearing the presentation 
service of plate, given to Mr. Bright by the Liberals of 
Birmingham. Light and left of the speakers’ plat- 
form were low galleries for the accommodation of 
ticket-holders, while sloping galleries, filled with other 
visitors, and ward committee men, presented a con- 
tinuons wall of faces all round the hall. ‘The floor, 
which was fitted with barriers to prevent the swaying 
and surging of the crowd, was given up to the general 
public, and was literally packed from end to end. 
Before the commencement of the proceedings, at seven 
o’clock, the military band placed in one of the galleries 
played a succession of popular airs, in some of which 
the audience joined in chorus to the words of songs 
printed in the official programme. Thus the Liberal 
March was set to the tune of the ‘‘Men of Harlech,” 
and the song of welcome which greeted Mr. Bright 


DISASTER AT SUNDERLAND: VICTORIA HALL, FROM SUNDERLAND PARK. 


addressing Mr. Bright, presented to 
lim the silver and glass dessert service, 
manutactured by Messrs. Elkington and 
Messrs. Osler, and further announced 
their gift of a portrait of the right hon. 
gentleman himself, painted by Mr. 
rank Holl, R.A., which is in the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
Then followed the presentation of the 
addresses from Liberal and other associa- 
tions in different parts of the country ; 
among them were the National Liberal 
Federation, the National Reform Union, 
the London and Counties Liberal Union, 
the National Liberal Club (the address 
being signed, on behalf of the general 
committee, by Mr. Gladstone, the pre- 
sident), the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, and Liberal associations at Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Chelsea, Hackney, Southwark, 
Marylebone, Leicester, Sunderland, New- 
castle, Hull, Coventry, Wigan, North- 
ampton, Stockport, Dudley, Cheltenham, 
West Bromwich, Preston, Derby, Roch- 
dale, Reading, Warrington, Hastings, 
Southampton, Ashton - under - Lyne, 
Worcester, Darlington, Scarborough, Waketield, 
Great Grimsby, Stoke - on - ‘Trent, Kidderminster, 
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ma Crewe, Leamington, Stafford, Banbury, Bridport, 
and other places. In each case the name of the 

' association was called out by Mr. Schnudhorst as 
io} the delegate appointed stepped forward and laid 
i the address on the table. ‘This ceremony, which 
was accompanied by much applause, occupied about a 
quarter of an hour. Mr. Bright then made his speech, 
which has been read and commented upon everywhere, 
as well as that of Mr. Chamberlain, who followed him, 
and whose unreserved declaration of his political 
opinions has since been noticed by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury in the House of Lords. 

‘The principal event of Thursday was the banquet 
in the ‘Townhall, at which the Mayor of Birmingham 
presided, and at which Earl Granville, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, was entertained, together 
with Mr. Bright, lately his colleague in the Ministry of 
Mr. Gladstone. Upon this occasion, also, the speeches 
were of considerable political importance. ‘They were 
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delivered, not at the dinner table, where 350 guests sat 
during the repast, but from the gallery in front ot the 
organ, to an audience of more than a thousand ladies 
and gentlemen; and the fine hall, beg handsomely 


PASSAGE __| LANDING // : : 
FLA / decorated and filled with this assembly, had a very 
. imposing effect. ‘Lhe honoured guests of the evening 
a) were escorted home by a torchlight procession, amidst 


the cheering of the people in the streets. Next morn- 
ing, Friday, Mr. Bright was formally received by the 
Mayor and ‘Town Council of Birmingham, who enter- 
tained him with a breakfast at the Council House, 
in thenew municipal buildings separate from the Town- 
hall. About one hundred and titty gentlemen, mem- 
bers and officers of the Corporation and invited visitors, 
met him in the reception-room. In the afternoon, 
Mr. Bright performed the ceremony of unveiling the 
statue of the late Mr. J. 8. Wright, M.P. for Notting- 
ham, who preceded Mr. George Dixon as Chairman of 
the Birmingham Liberal Association. 


A. Place where the mass of dead children lay, between steps and door. 
SECTION OF THE STAIRCASE IN VICTORIA HALL. 
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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM: RECEPTION AT THE TOWN COUNCIL HOUSE. 
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MR. IRVING BISHOP, “ THOUGHT-READER.” 


The American gentleman, Mr. Washington Irving Bishop, 
who professes to be able to discern the “‘unuttered thoughts ’’ 
of a person by the effect of some occult physiological process, 
akin to the imagined ‘‘waves’’ of brain-force or nerve- 
force transmitted from one human pody to another, held a 
special ‘* séance ’? on ‘Tuesday week, at St. J ames’s Hall. His 
charges for admission were high, to the front stalls not less 
than a guinea, and half a guinea to the area stalls and balcony 
stalls: but all the proceeds were to be given, upon this occasion, 
to the Victoria Hospital for Children at Chelsea. ‘The promised 
exhibition was of an extraordinary character, having the 
additional interest of a personal challenge and wager, offered 
by a gentleman so well known as Mr. H. D. Labouchere, 
M.P., the editor and proprietor of Zruth, He had 
staked £1000, to be paid, if he lost the wager, to the 
Victoria Hospital or any other charity, against £100 to ‘be 
paid by Mr. Irving Bishop, upon the issue of a trial whether 
Mr. Bishop could declare the number of a bank-note Im a 
sealed envelope held by one of a list of gentlemen selected for 
the committee, the holder alone to know the number of the 
note. Mr. Firth, M.P. for Chelsea, was duly nominated tor 
this office, but Mr. Bishop declined to accept him or another 
nominee of Mr. Labouchere. ‘The hon. member for North- 
ampton then withdrew his offer, and retrained from attending 
the séance at St. James’s Hall, which had been advertised by 
Mr. Bishop, having been arranged several weeks beforehand. 
Mr. Firth wrote a letter to Zruth, in which he said, ‘* I am not 
particularly sorry, as 1] have no special anxiety to achieve dis- 
tinction in the particular line of humbug to the discussion of 
which you and Bishop are devoting yourselyes.’’? When the ap- 
pointed evening came, with a numerous assembly of spectators, 
Mr. Bishop invited those present to elect a committee ; and a 
dozen gentlemen were chosen, including Mr. Waddy, Q.C., M. an 
Mr. Passmore Edwards, M.P., the Rev. H. R. Haweis, the 
rev. Dr. Lremlett, Mr. Statham (Manchester), Colonel of the 
20th Lancashire Volunteers, Mr. Lane Fox, and others, to 
conduct the trial and investigation. Mr. Waddy was elected 
chairman, Mr. Passmore Edwards having declined on account 
ot a bad cold. The proceedings, of which we give some 
Sketches, became very disorderly when the “thonght- 
reading’? part of the business came on; but there 
were some other performances first, of the nature of 
the famous Davenport trick, Mr. Bishop showing his ability 
to extricate his hands from a policeman’s pair of handcuffs, 
and to untie manifold bandages with which he was fettered, 
by the aid of the chief constable of a provincial town, when 
left in a dark closet tied upon a fixed seat. He managed also, 
when blindfolded, to tind a hat passed among the audience, 
and to extract a pin which had been stuck in the lining of the 
hat by Mr. Lane Fox, who had so disposed of it while Mr. 
Bishop was absent from the hall. ‘These preliminaries having 
been enacted, he called for Mr. Labouchere to take the 
chair, but neither that gentleman nor Mr. Firth made 
their appearance. Amidst the confusion that ensued, 
Mr. Charles Russell and Professor Ray Lankester, who 
were not of the chosen committee, invited Mr. Bishop 
to try if he could tell the number of a £5 note known only to 
Professor Lankester; and a gentleman whose name was not 
announced, but who figures as *‘ the irrepressible challenger,”’ 
likewise threw upon the floor a “ fiver’’ inclosed in an enve- 
lope; but Mr. Bishop would have nothing to do with either. 
At length Mr. Statham was selected for the experiment, and was 
allowed to look at the number of « bank note produced by 
Colonel ‘Trench, who did not himself know its number. Mr. 
Bishop had a black board, upon which he was to write in chalk 
the number of the note. He drew an oblong, which he 
divided into five spaces, one for each numeral. Having 
then blindfolded himself, he touched Mr. Statham with his 
tinger, made some odd gestures, and in a few moments 
began to write the figures, one by one, composing the number 
66,894. his proved to be perfectly correct when Mr. Statham 
opened the bank-note and handed it to the chairman, ‘There 
was a shont of applause in the meeting, and a fire-balloon was 
sent up outside, to let people know that Mr. Bishop had won 
a _yietory. Opinions may still differ about the means, but 
there can be no doubt of the honesty and veracity of all the 
gentlemen named who took part with him in this remarkable 
performance. Mr. Bishop says, in a published’ letter, ‘‘ It is 
my intention shortly to discontinue my public lite, in order to 
aesume my investigations of the mysteries of the Hast.’ 


THE DISASTER AT SUNDERLAND. 


A narrative of the horrible calamity on Saturday afternoon at 
Sunderland, where more than 180 children perished by crush- 
ing and stifling in the staircase passage of the Victoria Hall, at 
the close of a conjuring entertainment, will be found in the 
Supplement to this sheet. Besides the other Illustrations, 
which appear on our front page, we present, on the fourth 
page, a section-view of the four flights of steps, and the inter- 
mediate floor landings, or passages, descending from the 
gallery where the children, about twelve lundred in number, 
had been assembled to witness the performance on the stage 
below. ‘he point marked A in this engraving, opposite the 
fatal door. which is at the other end of a landing or short 
passage, 14 ft. in length and 7 ft. in width, is the place where 
they Jay piled upon each other, half way up the steps, filling 
the whole space to the door. It should be observed that the 
thin perpendicular line in our diagram, rising from the 
entrance lobby, on the ground floor, to the top of these and 
the upper flight of steps, and to the higher part of the building, 
is a solid party wall; and the landings shown to the right- 
hand side of it belong to another staircase leading to the dress 
circle. There is a door through this wall at the top of the 
steps, but it was closed and locked. Our Mlustrations are 
trom Sketches by Mr. W. Conuell, of Gateshead. 


The Queen has appointed the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Carlingford, the Marquis of Lothian, the Marquis of Salis- 
_ bury, the Marquis of Bath, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, the Bishop of Limerick, 
Jord Talbot de Malahide, Lord Houghton, Lord Acton, Sir 
George W. Dasent, and Mr. William Hardy to be a Com- 
mission to make inquiry into the places in which documents, 
illustrative of history or of general public interest, belonging 
to private persons, are deposited, and to consider whether, 
with the consent of the owners, means might not be taken to 
ender such documents available for public reference. 

There were 2477 births and 1279 deaths registered in 
Tondon last week. Allowing for increase of population, the 
births were 70, and the deaths 126, below the average numbers 
in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The deaths 
included 3 from smallpox, 59 from measles, 27 from scarlet 
fever, 15 from diphtheria, 22 from whooping-cough, 1 from 
typhus, 11 from enteric fever, 25 from dysentery, and 2 from 
simple cholera. ‘The deatns referred to diseases of the 
respiratory organs, which had steadily declined from 402 to 
226 in the five preceding weeks, further fell to 203 last week, 
aud were 32 below the corrected weekly average. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


The sum of one thousand pounds was the outcome of the 
remarkable afternoon performance given under the special 
patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
ot Wales at the Lyceum on Thursday, June 14, in aid of the 
funds of the Royal College of Music. The Prince and Princess 
were present, and the house, so liberally devoted by Mr, Henry 
Irving to the turtherance of a worthy object, was crowded by 
a fashionable andience, undismayed at such phenomenal prices 
as ten-guinea private boxes and stalls, and front seats in the 
dress circle at two guineas each. ‘The pit was five shillings. 
An entertainment of exceptional attractiveness had been pro- 
vided, comprising a scene from Lord Lytton’s comedy of 
““Money,’? admirably interpreted by Mr. Arthur Cecil as 
Mr. Graves, by Mr. Brookfield as the servant, and by 
Mrs. Bancroft as Lady Franklin; and, as a finale, a 
selection’ trom. the, fairy -opera of ‘*Iolanthe,’’ rendered 
by Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. Charles Manners, Mr. Rutland 
Barrington, Mr. Durward Lely, and Miss Leonora Braham, 
with the skilful Mr. F. Cellier as conductor; but, of course, 
the ‘‘ sensational ’’ feature of the programme was the revival 
ot theiold@ melodrama of ‘‘ Robert Macaire ; or, the Roadside 
Inn’’—a vérsion (by the late Mr. Charles Selby, I should say) 
of the too-celebrated French piece, ‘‘ L’ Auberge des Adrets,’’ 
in which Frédéric Lemaitre ** created ’’—with a vengeance— 
the part of the felonions hero. ‘‘ Robert Macaire,’’ as a melo- 
drama, is scarcely so powerful as our very old English friends, 
“Jonathan Bradford’? and ‘‘ Ambrose Gwynett’’; indeed, 
the ‘‘ Roadside Inn”’ has been not inappropriately likened toa 
piece originally framed as a ballet pantomime, witn a murder 
interpolated at the last moment, to give a little serious 
interest to an otherwise frivolous production. "Without the 
assassination of M. Germeuil, Robert Macaire and Jacques 
Strop might be merely two very diverting vagabonds 
of a purely pantomimic type; Macaire is clown and Jacques 
Strop pantaloon to Charles’s harlequin and Clementine’s 
columbine, while Loupy, the sergeant of gendarmes, may be 
taken to correspond with the pantomimic policeman, and 
Pierre, the innkeeper, answers well enough to the respectable 
tradesman of pantomime so repeatedly robbed, swindled, 
buffeted, and otherwise maltreated by clown and pantaloon ; 
but a combination of circumstances has rendered it in- 
dispensable that Robert Macaire should be played only by an 
actor possessing in an equal and in the very highest degree 
tragic and comic powers. These powers were possessed by the 
Frenchman, Frédéric Lemaitre ; and with them the English- 
man, Henry Irving, is as fully and as highly endowed. I 
haye seen both Frédéric (at the French plays in London, 
for ‘‘L’Auberge des Adrets’? was a prohibited play in 
Paris for many years) and the late Charles Fechter in the 
part of the cynical convict and assassin. Lemaitre was 
in his décadence when I saw him. His teeth wera nearly gone, 
and his utterances did not extend beyond a shrill piping; but 
his by-play was superb. The excellence of Fechter’s perform- 
ance was impaired by the musical tones of his voice, which 
he did not sufficiently vary, and by his apparent reluct- 
ance frankly to accept the comic side of the character. He 
was more Don Cesar de Bazan! arrayed as a French instead 
of a Spanish tatterdemalion than the Robert Macaire of the 
Porte St. Martin. Mr. Irving appears to me to have grasped 
the character in its entirety. He has combined with amazing 
skill and acumen of conception the attributes of the ragged 
and dirty dandy, the scurril jester, the inveterate thief and 
swindler, and the cold-blooded villian who will not stop short of 
murder in the pursuit of plunder’; but with this warp of ruffian- 
ism and ribaldry he mingles just one thread of natural 
pathos. He is not altogether a wild beast in human form— 
the langhing hyena of the dagne. We is a father ; and he can 
feel some emotion when he recognises his son. And in his 
last moments he repents of his cruelty to the wife whom he 
has abandoned, and dies, forgiven, in her arms. When we 
remember that while Macaire—shot, when attempting to escape, 
by the gendarmes—is expiring, the corpse of the murdered M, 
Germeuil is weltering in his blood up stairs, we ought properly 
to feel only horror and disgust for the dying assassin on the 
stage; but the consummate skill with which Mr. Irving, by a 
few words and a few gestures, has emphasised the truth that 
a touch of human feeling may be linked with a thousand 
crimes, mitigates the aversion we feel for so hideous a cha- 
yacter as Macaire. Until the murder takes place he is 
merely a buffoon, at whose antics we can impartially laugh. 
But with his hands ffeshly stained with human blood, an 
ordinary actor who still continued his buffoonery would be- 
come unutterably repulsive. A great master of his art only 
can, as Henry Irving does, continue to be wildly comic, and 
move us to merriment as wild long after he has confessed to 
Bertrand the doing of that gory deed up stairs. We almost 
forget the slain Germeuil till Nemesis arrives, and all at once 
the buffoon disappears and we are confronted by the desperate 
but ultimately repentant criminal. If the character of 
Macaire as drawn by Mr. Irving be scouted as wholly un- 
natural, look, I say, at the character of that horrible robber and 
murderer Charles Peace. He was the merriest of burglars and 
plood-spillers. _He played on the accordion, he sang comic 
ditties at music-halls after he had killed people; at his 
last examination before the magistrates he put his feet on the 
justice-room table and made jocular remarks; but when 
Nemesis came and the rope was tightening round his neck he 
did at least one human act, in declaring the innocence of the 
poor young Irish Jabourers whom, 1n the days of his rollicking 
Macairdom, he had unconcernedly seen condemned to death 
for a murder which he had himself committed. Fortunately, 
the doom of the Habrons had been commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life; and through Peace’s tardy revelations they were 
restored to liberty. I may add that the character of Robert 
Macaire is not wholly an imaginary one. It seems to have 
been founded on a real scoundrel—one Coignard—who, shortly 
after the Restoration of 1815, escaped from the Jdagne of 
Toulon, and, after assuming a number of disguises, passed 
himself off as the Comte Pontis de Ste. Héléne. He actually 
rose to the rank of Commander of the National Guard of Paris ; 
when he was arrested at a review on the denunciation of an 
ex-comrade at the galleys whose silence he had stupidly 
refused to purchase. Coignard was a dandy, even when 
clad in the hideous livery of the prison, and was known 
as ‘‘le beau du bagne.’? As for the name of Macaire, 
it has long been typical in France for villany, as the name of 
the assassin who murdered Aubry de Montdidier in the Forest 
of Bondy in 1371, and whose crime was discovered through the 
sagacity of Aubry’s. faithful dog. Mr. Irving had a wonder- 
fully droll foil in the Jacques Strop of Mr. J. L. Toole, whose 
exhibition of pusillanimity was simply marvellous, and whose 
“make up”’ vied in drollery of effect with that of the not-to- 
be-forgotten Robson in the ‘‘ Wandering Minstrel.”” As for 
Mr, Irving’s facial and sartorial equipments, they were really 
artistic triumphs. You had before you not only the Robert 
Macaire of Lemaitre, but the even more raggedly picturesque 
incarnation of the rascal created (after the play itself had been 
forbidden) by the French caricaturist Henri Daumier, in the 
wonderful series of pictorial satires called ‘‘ Les Cent et un 
Robert Macaire.’’ One great charm of the performance was 
the complete harmony with which Mr. ‘Loole and Mr. 


Irving played into each other’s hands. Each seemed perfectly 
to comprehend the idiosyncrasies and divine the intent of his 
other; and there was not a false note in their whole artistic 
duet. The charming Miss Ellen Terry accepted with graceful 
condescension the trifling part of Clémentine, Miss Ada 
Cavendish threw much pathos into the part of the ill-used wife 
Marie; Mr. Fernandez was an impressive M. Dumont, and 
Mr. Howe a genial M. Germeuil—I mean, genial till he was 
murdered. Mr. Terriss was a manly Charles, Mr. Thomas 
Thorne an amusingly stolid innkeeper, and Mr. Bancroft a 
duly suspicious sergeant of gendarmes. ‘Chat all these clever 
ladies and gentlemen should have refrained from shrieking and 
rolling about the stage in ecstasies of langhter while Mr. Toole 
and Mr. Irving were on the stage reflects the highest credit on 
their command over their risible muscles. A memorable 
afternoon. G. AS. 


’ The lessee’s benefit at ‘Toole’s Theatre last Saturday after- 
noon drew a great house. The play was ‘‘'lhe Waterman,” 
in which Mr. Sims Reeves, as [om Tug, sang *‘ Did you 
never hear tell?’’ ‘‘My trim-built wherry,’’ ‘*The Bay of 
Biscay,’’ and ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’’ with a:fervour and melody 
all his own, winning unanimous applause. Mr. ‘Toole, who 
was received with jubilant cheers, made the audience very 
merry by his droll acting as Robin, and his highly com:: 
rendering of ‘‘Cherries and Plums.’’ Madame Amadi, a1 
accomplished artist, gave ‘* Wapping Old Stairs ’’ in briviant 
style, and was enthusiastically encored, 

Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Rank and Riches,’’ after a week’s 
run, has been withdrawn from the Adelphi, to make way for 
“*Camille,”’ an English version of ‘‘ La Dame Aux Camélias,’’ 
recently seen at the Imperial and elsewhere. 


MUSIC. 
THE TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 

This great musical event, which has just recurred at the 
Crystal Palace, claims first notice on account of its intrinsic 
and national importance. We gave last week some account 
of the origin and progress of these celebrations, and of the 
arrangements for the occasion just concluded. Since writing 
then, a most important change was made, that of the trans- 
ference of the office of conductor from Sir Michael Costa to 
Mr. August Manns. ‘This was necessitated by the illness of 
Sir M. Costa, whose absence on this occasion is matter for deep 
regret. His presiding skill and energy have been chiefly con- 
ducive to the musical success of all the past celebrations, and 
his name, as controller of the vast army of nearly fonr 
thousand performers, inspired them with confidence. In the 
emergency which so suddenly arose, the directors have taken 
the most judicious step possible, by selecting Mr. August 
Manns as conductor. His long association with the Crystal 
Palace in his skilful direction of the famous Saturday after- 
noon concerts there, gave sufficient assurance of his fitness for 
the task—the difficulty of which will be somewhat lessened by 
those good influences which still prevail from the long exercise 
ot the office by his predecessor. 

The basis of the musical arrangements at previous Festivals 
has been derived from the co-operation of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, before its recent dissolution and its subsequent 
re-establishment under changed conditions. ‘This year’s cele- 
bration was independent of such aid, all the organisation, 
musical and otherwise, having been carried out by the Crystal 
Palace authorities. 

‘he chorus and orchestra assembled on’ this occasion 
numbered together (as heretofore) nearly four thousand per- 
formers; Mr. ¥. Ralph, having been the leading violinist. 
Many other of our best instrumentalists were included in the 
band, and this vast force was enhanced by the great organ, 
which has long been a feature in the Handel orchestra of the 
pe Ko Palace, and was presided at, on this occasion, by Mr. 

Willing. 

We have now to speak of the grand public rehearsal held 
yesterday (Friday) week, and the opening performances. On 
the first-named date, as heretofore, an advantageous oppor- 
tunity was afforded to the many who were unable to attend 
on the Festival days, to hear portions of those programmes at 
a single attendance, with the slight drawbacks of those occa- 
sional stoppages incidental to rehearsals: these, at the Crystal 
Palace, being but few and far between, owing to the long 
course of previous preparation. As the pieces given on Friday 
week will have to be spoken of in reference to the perform- 
ances of the following days, it is only necessary here to say 
that they consisted of extracts from each of this week’s 
programmes. 

‘The first performance on Monday consisted, according to 
previous custom, of ‘‘ The Messiah,”’ a judicious choice, as being 
the work most identified with religious feeling, and that by 
which perhaps the fame of Handel has been most extensively 
promoted. In this, as in all the music of the week, the choral 
pieces were, naturally, those in which the grandest effects were 
yealised—the enormous space of the building dwarfing some of 
the efforts of the solo vocalists. ‘he choruses were given 
with brightness of tone, and a readiness and precision truly 
marvellous, considering the circumstances. In fact, so far as 
the Festival has proceeded at the time of writing, the chorns- 
singing was fully as efficient and satisfactory as at any previous 
celebration. Madame Albani’s exquisite rendering of the 
soprano solos was a special feature in Monday’s performance 
of ‘‘The Messiah ’’—her delivery of the airs, ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly,’ “ Come unto Him,” and ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’? having produced a marked impression. ‘There is no 
occasion to dwell on the satisfactory rendering of the other 
solo music—that for the tenor by Mr. Maas, that for contralto 
divided between Madame 'I’rebelli and Madame Patey, and that 
for bass shared by Signor Foli and Mr. Santley. 

The second day’s performance consisted of a selection from 
various sacred and secular works by Handel, including extracts 
from works dating from his first Italian opera produced in 
London (‘‘ Rinaldo,”’ in 1711) to his last great English oratorio 
(‘Jephthah,’”’ in 1751). The programme also contained the 
tirst of the organ concertos—with orchestra—Mr. W. ‘I’. Best 
(of Liverpool) having been the solo organist. Of the details of 
the second day’s proceedings, and of the closing performance 
of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,’’ yesterday (Friday), we must speak next 
week. Meantime we must record the great efficiency dis- 
played by Mr. Manns, the conductor, in a most arduons task, 
that was undertaken at very short notice. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY. 
Madame Adelina Patti’s first appearance this season tool 
place on Saturday evening in one of her most attractive per- 
tormances, and one of those which were her earliest triumphs 
here. Av Rosina in ‘11 Barbiére di Siviglia,’’ the great prima 
donna met with a most enthusiastic reception, and sang as 
finely us on any previous occasion. In the lesson-scene she 
introduced Verdi’s scena, ‘ Exynani, involami”’ (from ‘* Ernani,”’) 
which was given with an alternate grace, expression, and 
prilliancy that elicited a special demonstration. In reply to 
this Madame Patti sang ‘‘ Home, sweet home,’’ with such 
pathos and charm that the andience would not be content 
without a repetition of the lust verse. ‘The crowded state of 
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the house demonstrated that Madame Patti’s attraction is as 
great as ever; and her performance proved her to be in the 
plenitude of her best powers. The occasion also included 
the reappearance of Signor Nicolini as Almaviva, a part with 
which he has often before been associated. ‘Ihe cast also 
included Signor Cotogni as Figaro, Signor Scolara as Doctor 
Bartolo, and Signor De Reszke as Basilio. 

“Carmen”? was repeated on Saturday afternoon, with the 
fine performance of Madame Pauline Lucca in the title- 
character. 

Madame Adelina Patti appeared again on Tuesday, when 
she repeated that fine performance of Violetta in ‘‘ La Tra- 
viata ’’? which hus more than once been commented on in pre- 
vious seasons. Her reception was again a cordial one. The 
cast included Signor Nicolini as Alfredo, and Signor Battistini 
as the elder Germont. r 


_ The farewell appearance of Madame Christine Nilsson (pre- 
vious to her departure for America) was briefly adverted to 
last week. The occasion drew an enormous audience to the 
Royal Albert Hall, and the eminent Swedish prima donna 
received a cordial greeting. Her fine singing was heard in 
several pieces ; a new song, ‘‘I wish thou wert not going,’’ 
composed by Mr. Blumenthal and sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
having had a special significance under the circumstances. 
Besides the artists just named, Madame ‘rebelli, Malle. 
Tremelli, the Misses Robertson, Mr. Maas, Signor Del Puente, 
and My. F. King contributed to a varied vocal programme, 
which was relieved by the skilful performances of Madame 
Norman-Néruda (violin), Madame Sophie Menter (pianoforte), 
and Mr. L. Engel (harmonium), and orchestral pieces by 
Kalozdy’s Hungarian band. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s interesting concerts of chamber music 
at the Grosvenor Gallery are near their close, only two more 
performances remaining to be given. The programme of yes- 
terday (Friday) evening comprised Dvorak’s string quartet in 
E flat (op. 71); Schumann’s ‘‘ Hnmoreske,”’ for pianoforte 
solo; Bach’s sonata, for piano and violin, in B minor; and 
Haydn’s pianoforte trio in E flat (No. 12). The executants— 
besides Mr. Hallé—were Madame Norman-Néruda and Mr. 
LL. Ries (violins), Herr Straus (viola), and Herr F. Néruda 
(violoncello). 

The accomplished young pianist, Mdlle. Kleeberg, gave her 
Jast recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon, the 
programme having been of varied interest. 

The Cologne Choristers have continued their excellent per- 
formances of choral music for male voices—at St. James’s 
Hall—the concert of this evening closing the series. 

The second of the interesting vocal recitals of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel at the Prince’s Hall took place on Saturday after- 
noon, with a selection of music of various styles and periods. 

Sir Michael Costa’s ‘‘ Eli’’ (the earlier of his two great 
oratorios) was performed by Mr. Willing’s choir, at St. James’s 
Hall, on Saturday evening, the solos having been rendered by 
Miss Griffin (in place of Miss Robertson) Madame Patey, Mr. 
VY. Rigby, and Mr. L. Thomas. 

Mr. Charles Gardner (an esteemed pianist and teacher of 
his instrument) gave his annual concert at the Princes’ Hall 
on Monday afternoon, when his own performances and those 
of several eminent vocalists and instrumentalists made up a 
varied and agreeable programme. A special feature was 
Mendelssohn’s second duet for clarinet and Corno di Bassetto, 
the executants in which were Mr. Egerton and Mr. Maycock, 
by whom the first. piece of the same kind by Mendelssohn was 
rendered on a former occasion with a perfection of tone and 
execution but rarely attained. The duet now referred to was 
also a success, the performers having been recalled after its 
conclusion. It was heard for the first time in public in 
England on this occasion. cniy 

‘The Musical Artists’ Society give a performance of new 
compositions this evening at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Malle. Victoria de Bunsen (the well-known Swedish 
vocalist) gave a Scandinavian concert on Tuesday afternoon 
at Portman House, Portman-square. 

Mr. Kuhe gave his annual concert on Thursday morning at 
1, Belgrave-square (by permission of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Sassoon), supported by a host of celebrities, vocal and in- 
strumental. 

Signorina Luisa Cognetti’s pianoforte recital takes place 
this (Saturday) evening at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

M. Sainton, the distinguished violinist, after a long and 
honourable career, will take his farewell of the public at a 
morning concert at the Royal Albert Hall on Monday next, 
when, besides his own skilful performances, the programme 
promises the co-operation of Madame Adelina Patti, Madame 
‘Trebelli, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Santley, and other eminent artists. 


The morning performance at the Lyceum Theatre on the 
14th inst., in aid of the Royal College of Music, resulted in a 
gain to the funds of £1000. 


A fire broke out early yesterday week at a warehouse in 
Inverness, and four persons were burnt to death, several 
others being seriously injured. 

Mr. William Talfourd Salter, Q.C., of the South-Eastern 
Circuit, has been appointed prosecuting counsel for the Post 
Office on the South-Eastern Circuit, in place of Mr. R. J. 
Biron, Q.C., the new magistrate at Lambeth. 

Mr. J. V. Jones, Principal of Firth College, Sheffield, and 
Fellow of London University, was on Monday elected by the 
Council to be the first Principal of the University College for 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Sir Saul Samuel, K.@.M.G., Agent-General for New South 
Wales, has been informed by telegram of the arrival in Sydney 
of the ship Samuel Plimsoll, which sailed from Plymouth 
with emigrants in April last. 

The British Dairy Farmers’ Association has resolved to 
enter into @ seven years’ agreement for the hire of the Agri- 
cultural Hall, and their next show will be held there in the 
first week of October. 

Her Majesty’s Government have awarded a gold medal 
and a piece of plate to Captain Johan Pettersson, of the 
Swedish barque Daphne, in recognition of his services in 
endenyouring to rescue the crew of the schooner Venus, of 
Aberdeen, on Noy. 16 last. 

The five hundred autograph letters from the influential 
personages who constitute the Longfellow: Memorial Com- 
mittee have been presented by Dr. W. C. Bennett, the hon. 
secretary to the American Longfellow Memorial Committee, 
to be permanently deposited in some public institution in 
Boston, U.S., or its neighbourhood. 

The splendid new steamers, Normandy and Brittany, which 
are now running between Newhaven and Dieppe in connection 
with the London and Paris day tidal service, are effecting some 
very quick passages. In many instances the run from port to 
port has been accomplished from three and a half to three and 
three quarter hours, and the whole journey throughout between 
Tondon and Paris in a little over ten hours. 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Any missile will do to pelt the Government with—in the 
opinion of the Opposition. And this is deemed a patriotic 
course, whichever Party happens to be in power. Whether 
the policy of wholesale and indiscriminate abuse is either just 
or expedient may be open, however, to question. ‘I'ake the 
Transvyual problem. ‘The Conservative Ministers mainly 
responsible for the annexation of the Transvaal, the Earl of 
Carnarvon and Earl Cadogan, might with reason show some 
moderate amount of consideration for their successors even if 
it was not in human nature for them to co-operate with the 
present Ministry in the endeavour to arrive at a just solution 
of the irritating difficulties resulting from that annexation 
and the consequent Boer War of 1881. Not they! On 
the contrary, the inquiry Lord Cadogan made regarding 
the appointment of a Special Commissioner to South 
Africa, and Lord Carnaryon’s querulous complaint on 
the 15th inst. of the Boers’ disregard of the suzerainty of this 
country,'and their non-fulfilment of the promise to pay their 
debt to us, combined with the warlike notes blown by Lord 
Cranbrook and the Marquis of Salisbury, furnished additional 
proofs that the leaders of the Opposition are inflexibly resolved 
to seize any whip wherewith to lash the present Government. 
Admitted that the signing of the Lang’s Neck Convention on 
our part was an unwonted yielding to the side of mercy. As 
regards the embarrassing condition of affairs at present in the 
Transvaal, there can be small doubt that the temperate but 
firm cause of which Lord Derby and Earl Granville were the 
exponents is more in accord with the general feeling than the 
cheap bellicose declamation of Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues. ‘ 


Neither did the Marquis of Salisbury gain much by his 
attempt to disparage the Ministry on Monday. ‘The noble 
Marquis portentously asked Earl Granville whether Mr. Cham- 
berlain expounded the policy of the Government at Birming- 
ham when he declared himself in favour of manhood suffrage, 
equal electoral districts, and paymentof members. Courteously 
effective as ever, Lord Granville answered that he believed the 
President of the Board of Trade only intended to give expres- 
sion to his own opinions, and that during the present Par- 
liament her Majesty’s Government hoped to be able to give 
the views of the Ministry in the most authentic manner 
in ‘‘a Bill or Bills on Parliamentary Reform.’? Nor 
did Lord Salisbury improve his position by his some- 
what puerile endeavours to prove the Government were broken 
into fractions. The rest of Monday’s sitting was occupied, 
firstly, with the consideration of the hard case of Viziaram, 
ex-Zemindar of Pulconda, who, imprisoned for thirty-seven 
years, owing to the rebellious behaviour of his family, was 
endowed with inadequate means on his release. This un- 
fortunate personage tound stanch advocates in Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, Lord Napier and Ettrick, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Lord Cranbrook, in deference to whose pleas Lord 
Kimberley will possibly now act generously towards Viziaram. 
In charge of the Karl of Dalhousie, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill was pretty generally accepted as an urgently 
needed measure for the protection of young girls, and was 
read a second time, Lord Salisbury judiciously suggesting 
that it should be referred for subsequent consideration to a 
Select Committee. 


The Lords are disinclined to make the action of the Bill 
Legalising Marriage with » Deceased Wife’s Sister re- 
trospective ; but are, at the same time, solicitous not to injure 
the status of the children. Hence the spirit of Earl Beau- 
champ’s amendment depriving the bill of its retrospective 
character was accepted on Tuesday, Lord Dalhousie agreeing 
to give form to a suggestion made by Lord Selborne, and to 
introduce a clause to render legitimate the children of such 
marriages. 


On Monday, it was plain Mr. Bright’s flow of eloquence 
had not been by any means exhausted by the rhetorical de- 
mands made upon him by Birmingham last week. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman was warmly cheered by the Liberal 
members when he punctually took his place in the House 
in the old familiar seat at the corner of the second bench 
below the gangway on the Ministerial side. Mr. Bright had 
a healthier colour in his cheeks than has been usual of late ; 
and was obviously well prepared to reply to the charge Sir 
Stafford Northcote was presently to bring against him. Great 
interest had been excited. The House and all the galleries, 
included those devoted to peers and members, were full to 
overflowing. The outburst of laughter at the abnormally grave 
and severe tone in which Mr. Warton questioned the Prime 
Minister concerning Mr. Chamberlain’s candid speech to his 
constituents, and the good humour promoted by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s debonair explanation, formed hardly the overture 
favourable for the solemn harangue of the Leader of the 
Opposition. Nor, in view of the license of language habitually 
indulged in against the Government by the light horsemen of 
the Conservative Party, could Sir Stafford Northcote’s formal 
rebuke be reasonably accounted for, save on the ground of 
that which in Lord Randolph Churchill was but a choleric 
word was in Mr. Bright rank blasphemy. Be that as it may, 
Sir Stafford Northcote had apparently been over-persuaded 
into moving that it was a breach of privilege on the part of 
Mr. Bright to accuse the Conservatives ot the following 
conduct :— 

They are found in alliance with the Irish rebel party, the main portion 
of whose funds for the purposes of agitation come from the avowed enemies 
of England, whose oath of allegiance is broken by association with its 
enemies. Now, these are the men of whom I spoke, who are disregarding 
the wishes of the majority of the constituencies, and making it impossible 
to do any work for the country in the House of Commons, 

No impartial member can fairly deny that the slow trans- 
action of legislative business in the House of Commons, and 
the chief causes thereof, have grown’to be a national scandal, 
at which there exists a natural impatience out of doors. It 


was in response to this prevailing feeling among his con~ 


stituents, Mr. Bright said with complete self-possession, that 
he had made the remarks to which exception was taken. He 
deprecated the idea that by the use of the word ‘‘ alliance”? he 
had meant to convey anything beyond the fact that the poli- 
tical bodies in question had been “‘acting together.’’ Otherwise, 
Mr. Bright justified himself, and earnestly protested against the 
iil manners of a small but noisy section of members whose custom 
it was to offer insult to the Premier; concluding with giving 

ningent reasons for the phrase he had applied to Mr. Parnell’s 
followers, yet adding that nothing would afford him greater 
satisfaction than to withdraw the epithet if he received con- 
clusive assurances of the loyalty of the Home Rule members. 
In harmony with the jeers of the unruly knot of Irish 
“Nationalists? was Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s rude and offensive 
and ungrateful personal reference to Mr. Bright; but this 
unwarrantable figure of speech drew forth a volley of groans, 
and gave Mr. O’Connor Power, really the most powerful 
speaker from Ireland, the opportunity of paying a graceful 
and deserved tribute to Mr. Bright for his unwearying 
exertions to benefit the sister isle. Mr. Gladstone’s 
defence of the ex-Chancellor of the Duchy, too, was 
in his best manner. Sir Richard Cross and Mr. Gibson 
were the most vehement censors of Mr. Bright on the 


front Opposition bench. But the upshot was that the motion 


that Mr. Bright had been guilty of a breach of privilege was 
negatived, amid cheers and counter-cheers, by a majority of 
34—151 against 117. 

Of actual business, very little has been done in the 
Commons. Sir Henry James had a hard fight of it in Com- 
mittee on the Corrupt Practices Bill before he could secure the 
adoption of Clause one, prohibiting ‘‘ ‘Treating ’’ at Elections 
and Clause two, which declares ‘‘ undue influence,”’ either 
lay or spiritual, also illegal. But the latter was sanctioned, 
and Clause third as to the punishment for bribery discussed, on 
Tuesday. here will be a general sense of satisfaction that Mr. 
P. A. Taylor’s resolution declaring it to be unjust to enforce 
vaccination ‘‘upon those who regard it as wnadvisable und 
dangerous,” was at this same sitting, on the motion of Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, defeated signally. The following amendment 
of Dr. Playfair was carried by the large majority of 270— 
286 against 16 votes :— 

That, in the opinion of this House, rt cinati S$ or 
lessened the mortality from ete ae este rir io se tid 
such modifications as experience may suggest, are necessary for the pre- 
vention and mitigation of this fatal and mutilative disease. 

_A fresh instance of the improved tone of the Commons 
with respect to Irish measures was given on Wednesday, 
when, albeit Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s motion for the abolition 
of the office of Lord Lieutenant was ‘talked out,’? Mr. Blake’s 
justifiable measure for the development of the Sea Fisheries 
of Ireland was read a second time. 


CITY ECHOES. 
WEDNESDAY. 

There is now scarcely anything left for adverse speculators or 
constitutional croakers to dwell upon. The money market has 
not only regained a secure position, but the tendency from all 
quarters is to augmented strength in this centre, while the 
weather is all that agriculturists or travellers could desire. 
With these two great questions at rest, there remained but 
various subordinate points to think of, and these have, one atter 
the other, come over to the favourable side. Stock is generally in 
short supply, prices from associated markets, notably that of New 
York, are improving, and dividends, traffics, and other current 
incidents are at least up to expectation. Only the dyspeptic 
qualifications and colouring of certain commentators on the 
market are in the way of a general response to these new con- 
ditions, and when they will cease expressing their misgivings 
it is beyond anyone to say. In the meantime buying pre- 
ponderates, and prices are steadily rising. The movement 
began in the American section, but it is now most prominent 
in Home Railways, and in some Foreign Bonds. The prefer- 
ence 1s given, apparently, to low-priced descriptions, and 
even Indian Gold Mining shares have participated. 


The Hudson’s Bay report is the principal document of the 
kind issued since our last. Its publication was followed by the 
further closing of speculative accounts for the rise, and the 
price of the shares is now about 100 per cent premium. Good 
as this is in the abstract, it is easy to prove that it is very far 
below what is the intrinsic worth of the company’s pro- 
perty. When the present return of capital has taken place 
the shares will be £14, and without liability, and the 
total capital will be £1,400,000, the market value being less 
than three millions. Now, what is the property of the com- 
pany worth? That can only be answered approximately. 
First, there must, in round figures, be five million acres of land 
yet to sell. Ignoring special values, such ‘as are obtained 
from minerals, waterways, timber, and town sites—in fact, 
assuming all the lands yield only the present net price 
of about £1 per acre, the aggregate value of the 
land is not less than £5,000,000. ‘Then, at the lowest 
calculation, one million is the value of the company’s 
stores in Canada and this country. These two totals 
together are equal to four times the paid-up capital of the 
company, and there are large assets besides, such as the com- 
pany’s various buildings, the insurance fund, and the large 
annual income of the fur and general trade. It seems to me 
as clear as anything prospective can be that Hudson’s Bay 
shares are worth 60, rather than 30, not, of course, as a 
temporary speculation, but as a permanent investment. 

Iam asked by one who recently bought Norwich Union 


Fire Insurance shares at £110 what is the cause of the relapse 
in the shares to 85-90. I know of nothing beyond that the 


- company has suffered, in common with most if not all fire 


offices, from an unusual extent of claims, and that in con- 
sequence the dividend paid in January last on account of 
1882 was £2 per share, as compared with £2 10s. for several 
years past. It is presumed that at the annual meeting, to take 
place in July, the further dividend will also be £2 per share. The 
decline in the dividend will thus be exactly one-fifth; and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that the price of the shares has 
also receded by a fifth, for that is about the extent of the 
decline—from 110 to 85-90. As the shares have only £12 
paid out of £100, the liability is very great, and as the com- 
pany publishes no balance-sheet, and even its reserve fund is 
unknown, it is not surprising that new shareholders should be 
easily frightened. 


It appears that an outside effort has been made to obtain 
the support of the stockholders of the North-Eastern Railway 
to a division of the ordinary capital into A and B stocks; that 
is, one half to have a preference up to, say, 5 per cent, 
and the other half to take all besides. We trust that the 
response to this overture will be a distinct refusal to join 
in any such movement. It means not less, if carried 
out, than the transfer of the company’s stock from the 
investment class, to which it has so far belonged, to the 
speculative class. The result would be the alternate inflation 
and undue depression of the deferred stock, and probably the 
withdrawal from the list of the proprietors of many of the 
best stockholders. We want less gambling, not more.—T. 8S. 


The Queen has granted her Royal license to Mr. John 
Frederic Bateman, F.R.S., of Moor Park, Surrey, to take 
the prefix surname of La Trobe, out of affectionate regard 
for his maternal ancestors, the La Trobes, of Languedoc, who 
left France at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Mr. John Francis Small, solicitor, of Newry, has been 
chosen to fill the vacancy in the representation of the county 
of Wexford, caused by the retirement of Mr. Byrne; and 
Major Curzon, Conservative, has been returned unopposed 
member of Parliament for North Leicestershire. 

Her Majesty’s yearlings were disposed of at the Hampton 
Court Paddock last Saturday, when the thirty lots offered for 
competition realised 6955 guineas. A colt by Springfield— 
Furiosa realised the highest price, 1150 guineas being given 
for him by the Duke of Portland. 

The Duke of Cambridge inspected the Corps of Commis- 
sionaires in Westminster Hall on Sunday, and complimented 
them on their appearance and antecedents. The corps sub- 
sequently marched to church for Divine service. The corps 
now numbers 1291. An old pensioner, ninety-eight years of 
age, was present, who had been in the Peninsula and at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, June 19. 


It is a strange fact that though the Parisians boast several 
score daily journals, falsely called newspapers, they depend 
ulmost entirely on foreign sources for information concerning 
events outside France. Here, for instance, is the great Tonquin 
question. The French papers knew nothing whatever about 
the diplomatic aspect of the matter, to say nothing of its 
geographical aspect ; and if it had not been for the enterprise 
of the New York Herald they might have been sadly put to it 
to find something to talk about during these dull summer days. 
Happily, the Herald interviewer has come to the rescne, and 
now the Parisians know the views of the Marquis ‘T’seng and the 
sentiments of the redoubtable Li-Hung-Chang. ‘lhe Marquis 
‘Tseng returned to Paris yesterday, so that evidently diplomatic 
relations between France and China are not broken off. On the 
other hand, it appears this afternoon that the negotiations are 
making no progress, and the situation is considered very grave. 
With the exception of the Tonquin question and its discussion, 
nothing important has happened in the political world. The 
Senate and the Chamber ure finishing up business in order to 
get away into the country. The Chamber has finally rejected 
by « considerable majority M. Bernard Lavergne’s bill for 
authorising the alcoholisation of the wine of 1882. This fact 
is important both to the consumers and the dealers. 


The visitor to Paris at the present moment will find him- 
self embarrassed to choose between the many exhibitions that 
are open for his benefit. It is true the Salon closes to- 
morrow, but there remain the Salon of modern Japanese 
artists in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs; the exhibition of 
insects; the exhibition of plaster casts at the ‘Trocadero ; the 
exhibition of manuscripts, portraits and relics of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in the Pavillon de la Ville de Paris; the exhibition 
of the Hundred Masterpieces in the gallery of the Rue de 
Séze, &c. The last-mentioned exhibition is alone worth a 
journey to Paris to see. All the notable Parisian collectors 
have lent the finest pictures of their collections, the jewels of 
their galleries. Never before have we had in Paris an op- 
portunity of so completely studying at the same time ina 
selection of their best works the great masters of the 
French school since 1830— Corot, Daubigny, De Camps, 
Delacroix, Courbet, Millet, ‘Theodore Rousseau, Fromentin, 
Troyon, Diaz. ‘The old masters, too, are represented by 
Rembrandt's splendid picture ‘‘ The Gilder,”’ lent by the Duc 
de Morny, and by works of Franz Hals, Teniers, Terburg, 
Hobbema, and others. In the comparison the French school 
of the nineteenth century holds its own admirably ; and one 
of its masters, I mean Theodore Rousseau, stands out away 
beyond any landscapists, even above Hobbema. You must 
see the Rousseatis in this exhibition in order fully to realise 
how great an artist he was. It is curious to-notice, on the 
other hand, how an artist who ten years ago was at the apogee 
of a reputation of fashion, Fortuny, sinks to a very low level 
in company with real masterpieces. 

Specialists and admirers of Jean Jacques Rousseau will 
doubtless take pleasure in inspecting the curious, though very 
incomplete, iconographical collection exhibited in the Pavillon 
de la Ville de Paris. Besides a number of Kousseau’s manu- 
scripts, they will be able to contemplate the modest bed, the 
rickety chest of drawers, the barometer, and the table that 
Roussenu used when he lived at Montmorency ; and they will 
have the consolation of knowing that the franc they have paid 
for entrance will go towards paying the cost of a monument 
to Rousseau, which was voted by the Constituent Assembly in 
1789, and which has not yet taken tangible form. 

A large meeting was held in the Cirque d’Eté on Sunday 
afternoon in commemoration of the death of Garibaldi. Some 
Italians, including Canzio, the son-in-law of Garibaldi, were 
present, and speeches made about the fraternity and union of 
France and Italy. Last night a dinner was given to General 
Canzio by some of the advanced Radicals; and to-morrow the 
General will present the Municipal Council with the sword of 
the Prince de La Tour d’ Auvergne. Le C. 


After the capture of Majunga, on the north-western coast 
of Madagascar, Admiral Pierre, in accordance with in- 
structions, presented an ultimatum, demanding the re- 
cognition of the French protectorate on the north-western 
coast, under the treaties of 1841, the payment of an indemnity 
of 1,500,000f., and the settlement of the position of French- 
men holding property on Hova territory. ‘The Queen having 
rejected the ultimatum, the Admiral, telegraphing from 
Tamatave on the 13th inst., reports that he has captured that 
port and its Custom Honse, and destroyed Foulepointe and 
‘Tenerive, which belonged to France till the year 1331. -The 
French had suffered no losses, and had proclaimed the state 
of siege at Tamatave on account of the mixed character of the 
inhabitants. he principal operation, says the Admiral, is 
thus accomplished. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies on Monday Signor 
Mancini introduced the Treaty of Commerce with England, 
and demanded that urgency should be voted for its discussion. 

The Emperor of Russia has presented commemorative 
medals in gold, silver, and bronze to the foreign representatives 
who attended the coronation. 

The Swedish Diet was closed on the 14th inst., in the name 
of the King, by the new Minister of State, M. Thyselius. 

The Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise left Ottawa on 
Tuesday on a salmon-fishing excursion on the Cascapediac 
River. 

An Ottawa despatch announces that the appointment of 
Mr. Charles Tupper as Canadian High Commissioner to 
England has been gazetted. 

According to the Bombay Gazette, the Indian Government 
have approved a scheme for the defence of Calcutta against 
naval attacks, though its execution has been deferred. ‘Uhe 
estimated cost is over £200,000. A regiment of Volunteer 
Cavalry has been formed at Bombay. ‘There are now more 
than 10,000 Englishmen enrolled as Volunteers in India. 

A popular féte was held on the 14th inst. at Albury, the 
border town of New South Wales and Victoria, to celebrate 
the completion of the direct railway between Melbourne and 


Sydney. A banquet was given under the auspices of the’ 


Governors of Victoria and New South Wales, for which 1000 
invitations were issued. The proceedings passed off with éclat. 

Several ancient gold articles, resembling in general cha- 
racter those found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenw, have been 
discovered on the northern bank of the Amu Darya, the 
ancient Oxus, about two days’ journey from Kudus, 

Fighting continues in North Albania. 

An exhibition of confectionery and the kindred arts was 
opened at Heidelberg last week. One hundred and fifty 
German confectioners, besides several forei ers—French, 
Swiss, Italians, English, and even North American—were the 
exhibitors; some of the products of the confectioner’s art 
which were exhibited being of great excellence and ingenuity. 
All kinds of machines and utensils employed in the confec- 
tionery trade were exhibited. i 
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CHESS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT. 
Last week’s notes informed our readers that the chief prize had fallen to 
Dr. Zukertort, who, as we went to press, scored his twenty-first victory, 
Since then, the interest of the public has been concentrated on the struggie 
for the second and other prizes, and the close nature of this contest may be 
inferred from the position of the leading competitors after the conclusion 
of the play on Monday, tne 11th inst. 


Oo To 

Score, ae Score. play. 

Rteinitz ... sae Pema | aero gine ae ot eae ase Pie | eee «3 

Blackburne ar «. 134... 6 | Mackenzie Sie Pe acayaede BL ear ae 

‘Tschigorin 663.20 tare) & 4) ue sera Prine § Saeee ss Mat 

Mason... aes ase tl Wee 3 | Winawer Bee rey 0120" SO 
Rosenthal... —... Pow) Pier a) 


The favourite for second place was, undoubtedly, Steinitz, whose record 
in past tourneys fully justified the hopes of his friends, Blackburne and 
Rosenthal standing next in popula: estimation. But as so much depended 
upon the play of the probable prize-winners, each with the others, specu- 
lation seemed a useless exercise of the mind, and it was soon abandoned. 

‘Tuesday’s play was signalised by another tine game, Rosenthal v. 
Zukertort, The former gained some advantage in the opening; but the 
latter, displaying his usual resource, carried the adverse position by an 
unexpected coup. After the 38th move of White (Rosenthal), the game 
stood as follows :— 

White (R.).—K at Q Bsq, Qat Q B Sth. R’s at Q 3rd and K 3rd, Kt at 
rea bard enyee at Q Kt 2nd and 3rd, K B 3rd, K Kt 4th, and K R 2nd. 
(Ten pieces. : 

Black (Z.).—K at K R 2nd, Q at K B 3rd, R's at K B 5th and K $rd, B 
at Q 4th, Pawns at K R 3rd, K B 2nd, Q B 3rd, Q Kt 4th, and Q R 3rd. 


(Ten pieces.) 
From this point the game was continued :— 
WHiTeE (R.) BLACK (Z.) whiter (R.) BLACK (Z.) 
85. BtakesQ Kt P /41. Rtakes R B takes P 


Whrsateslne to win the Queen by 59. R | 42, R to K Sth 
to Q B Sth (ch), and completely changing | 42, R to K 6th, though showy, is useless, 
the aspect of the game. asin that case Black forces a mate in 
39. R to B 3rd. B to Q 4th iglesia 
40. Q to B 8th R takes R 42. B takes P. 

And White resigned. This result, although of no practical benefit to 
Dr. Zukertort, was decidedly useful to Blackburne and Steinitz, the former 
meanwhile helping his score to an additional unit by winning against 
Sellman. In the other matches, Noa beat Bird. Winawer beat Mortimer, 


and the games Steinitz v. Mason, Englisch y. Tschigorin were drawn. ‘The 

score of the day is :— 

Bird. - © Noa... ... 1,;Mortimer .., 0- Winawer ... 1 

Steinitz «. dr Mason .. dr|Tschigorin ... dr Englisch ... dr 

Sellman - .0 Biackburne., 11 Rosenthal . 0 Zukertort ... 1 
Mackenzie ... 1, v. Skipworth ... retired, 


Two notable events occurred in piaying off the drawn games on Wednes- 
day, the 18th inst. Zukertort sustained nis second defeut in the tourney, 
and Steinitz his seventh, the victor in the first case being Mackenzie; in the 
second, Rosenthal. Zukertort’s defeat was the consequence of a blunder, 
whereby he lost a Rook and # minor piece out of hand, at a point where the 
position was in his favour. No one grudged the genial Mackenzie this 
victory. In the first round he was singularly unfortunate, but in the second 
he has regained much of the ground lost, and this useful addition to his 
—_ was decidedly popular. As the game is a brief one, we append it 

ere :— 


Mackenzie. Zukertort. Mackenzie. Zukertort. 
1. P to K sth Pw K 4th | 19. Btakes KBP PtakesQBP 
2.KttoK B8rd Ktto QB ard 20. KttoK B3rd Ptakes Kt P 
3. BtoKtsth — PtoQ R ard ou QRtoQKtaq B takes Ke 
4.BtoR4 to BS: 22. P takes to Q 5t 
5. Castles Kt takes K P | 23. B to Kt 6th B to R Sth 
6. P to Q 4th P to Q Kt 4th | 24. Q to Kt 2nd QRtoQsq 
%. Legs Kt3rd =P to Q4th ce Rto K 4th Q to Q7th 
ve ag ee ak s po Paap | Dr. Zukertort considers that he should 
10. QB takes Kt B to Q Kt 2nd haye won the game here by 25. Q to Q sth 
. 1 ‘ch), instead of the move in the text. 
11.QtoK B3rd QtoQ 2nd | ‘The latter, it will be seen, loses a piece at 
12, aS — get = to ae | once, 
13. B to 4 t to 4 | 
MQioKRard KetkeeB (37 Gtobeq -Rto@ath 
15. Q takes Kt to K 2n ei . 
16, Q to Kt 3rd Castles (K R) erapven cane tee impression that the 
17. Pto QB 8rd P to Q 5th 7 
18. K R to K sq K to Rsq 28. Q takes R Resigns 


The game between Steinitz and Rosenthal was also a Ruy Lopez, and 
was full of interest throughout. On the 28th move Rosenthal sacriticed a 
Knight, unsoundly, as it turned out upon examination afterwards; but 
Steinitz failed to take advantage of it, and the French champion, playing 
very brilliantly, won ina few moves, The following was the position in the 
ending :— 

White (S.): K at K Kt sq, Q at Q 2nd, R’s at K sq and QRsq, KtatQ 
B 2nd; Bat K 3rd; Pawns at K R 2nd, K B 3rd, Q 4th, Q Kt 5th, and QR 
2nd. (Eleven pieces.) 

Black (R.): Kat K Kt sq, Q at K R 6th, R at K 3rd, Kt at K Kt 6th, B’s 
at Q B 2nd and Q Kt 2nd; Pawns at K R 2nd, K Kt 2nd, K B 2nd, Q 4th, 
and QR2nd. (Eleven pieces.) 

White might here have sately taken the Kt with P, but the game was 
continued as follows :— 


30, B to B 4th Kt to K 5th 33. R to K sq R to Kt 3rd (ch) 
A very fine conception. - Ege < zak ol 

31. R takes Kt P tak 5. es to B7 

32. B takes B Pp bavooek 36, K takes P Q to Kt 7th (ch) 


and Black mates next move. 


Three other matches were played on thisday. Mason and Sellman drew, 
for the second time, and Tschigorin scored against Englisch after a tough 
struggle. A prolonged battle occurred between Blackburne and Winawer, 
but eventually the latter struck his colours. The score for the day is:— 


Mackenzie 1 Zukertort ... Oyeneusch 0 Tschigorin.,. 1 
Blackburne .,. 1 Winawer ... 0! Steinitz +» © Rosenthal... 1 
Mason ... dr Sellman een ae 
The surprise manifested on Thursday when Dr. Zukertort resigned to 


e 
Sellmann was general and genuine, but it did not signify the least disparage- 
ment of the Baltimore player's undoubted ability. Since his arrival in 
London Mr. Sellmann has been continuously under medical care, and he 
has, consequently, played throughout the tourney under disadvantages to 
which a weaker spirit would have long ago succumbed. These adversities 
are reflected in his score; but he is now greatly improved in health, and 
something of his true chess form was displayed in his game with the 
champion. The latter, we think, unde his adversary, and was 
unprepared for the vigorous onslaught to which he was subjected from 
the opening to the end. ‘Tue great contest of this day was that 
between Blackburne and Bird. It was a very lengthy affair, and 
ended in a draw, as did also the games Mackenzie y. Englisch, 
Tschigorin v. Rosenthal, Steinitz v. Noa. Mason beat Mortimer, and 
Winawer scored a bye against Skipworth, retired. It needs not 
the suggestion of “carelessness,” so freely made on bine fh to account for 
Zukertort’s defeat on that day by Mortimer. He played blindly, it is true, 
missing the winning line of play after sacrificing a Rook, and was, pro- 
bably, less conscious of necessity for care than, in other circumstances, he 
might have been. But these are not surprising faults of commission or 
omission, after seven weeks’ experience of unremitting excitation. The 
day’s proceedings were otherwise notable from the defeat of Blackburne by 
Steinitz. Blackburne played the French defence, and down to the 28th 
move the game was equal. From that point Steinitz piled up his ‘small 
advantages,” and eventually won. Mackenzie, continuing his improved 
form, defeated Winawer prettily; Bird, playing in the style, beat 
Rosenthal ; Tschigorin beat Mason, and Englisch beat Noa, Sellman scored 
a bye against Skipworth, retired. The score of the two days is therefore :— 


THURSDAY, ! Fripay. 

Blackburne ... dr Bird... - dr} Bird ... .:.. 1 Rosenthal ... 0 
Mackenzie dr Englisch dr Blackburne ... 0 Steinitz ... 1 
Mason .., 1 Mortimer 0 Englisch BNoe s.. 10 
Steinitz +» dr Noa... dr | Mackenzie 1 Winawer ... 0 
Tschigorin .., dr Rosenthal ... dr| Mason ... © Wschigorin .. 1 
Zukertort ... 0 Sellman . 1lMortimer [1 1 Zukertort 2. 0 

The draws plage out on Saturday call for little comment, save the game 
between Bird and Blackburne, which was well contested, but after a pro- 
longed battle ended in favour of the latter. The day’s score was :— 
Bird ...  .,. 0 Bilackburne 1 | Mason ... +» 1 Sellman ... 0 
Englisch +» Gr Mackenzie... dr! Rosenthal .,, dr Tschigorin.., dr 

Steinitz ... ae A NOB cc sa. 


"Steinitz defeated Mackenzie on Monday and Mason on Tuesday, thus 
bringing up his total score to nineteen; and as none of the remaining com- 
p*titors can attain to that figure, he gains the second prize—£175. Im the 
other garaes played on Monday, Mortimer, Playing in capital style, beat 
Tschigorin; Winawer beat Bird, Mason beat Noa, and thal beat 
Seliman, The pe between Blackburne and Englisch was, at a late hour, 
abandoned as drawn. This was the twenty-sixth and last round of the 
tourney, and there then remained eight drawn games to be played out. 
Four of these were played on Tuesday—viz., Mackenzie y. Englisch, drawing 
for the third time, scored half a point each; Steinitz, as recorded above, 
beat Mason. Winawer beat Seilman, and Tschi beat Rosenthal, On 
‘Wednesday Blackburne and Englisch drew, and Mackenzie beat Rosenthal. 
As we go to press the remaining games have yet to be played. 

The large demand which a detailed record of this great tournament has 
made upon our space now ceases. We shall next week resume the pub- 
lication of our usual problem, and endeayour to clear off arrears in our 


correspondence. 


JUNE 23, 1883 


THE COURT. 


Before her Majesty’s cepetane for the south she, as well as 
the Royal family, visited, as usual, the Glassalt Shiel; the 
Princesses making various other excursions on Deeside. ‘Ihe 
Queen and the Royal family attended Divine service on 
Sunday, performed at Balmoral by the Rev. Archibald Camp- 
bell, who dined with her Majesty. ‘Telegrams have been sent 
by the Queen to the authorities at Sunderland concerning the 
pe a maki there, and sympathising messages to those 
ereaved: 


_ Her Majesty entered upon the forty-seventh year of her 
reign on Wednesday. 

The Queen has expressed to the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, that she highly approves 
of the decision of the subscribers to the Memorial to the late 
Prince Consort to devote the surplus in hand (£1800) to the 
foundation of a Prize or Scholarship, to bear the Prince 
Consort's name, for the promotion of historical studies. 


At the State Concert presided over by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Buckingham Palace on the 14th inst. 
were present Prince and Princess Christian, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Hereditary Prince and Hereditary 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck. Other guests filled the Royal 
saloon; and the artistes included Mesdames Albani, Pauline 
Lucca, and Scalchi, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Saniley, and 
Signor Marconi. Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. The band 
and chorus, consisting of 160 performers, were selected from 
the Royal Italian Opera, the Philharmonic Society, and the 
principal London Choral Societies, together with her Majesty’s 
private band. The Princess of Wales was attired in blue satin 
brocade draped with Brussels lace, and pearl and diamond 
ornaments, with various orders. 

The Levée held by the Prince of Wales yesterday week at 
St. James’s Palace was attended by the Duke of Cambridge 
and Prince Christian. Nearly 200 presentations were made to 
his Royal Highness. 

The second State Concert at Buckingham Palace will be 
next Wednesday ; and another State Bull will be given at the 
Palace on July 6. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
Hereditary Prince and Hereditary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen 
and Prince Albert Victor, were present at the performance at 
the Lyceum Theatre in aid of the funds of the Royal College 
of Music. Yesterday week the Prince held a Levée, and, with 
Prince Albert Victor, attended a lecture (Admiral Sir Frederick 
Nicolson, Bart., C.B., in the chair) given by Captain Lord 
Charles Beresford, R.N., on ‘‘ Machine Guns,”’ at the United 
Service Institution; and in the afternoon his Royal 
Highness and the Princess, with their famiiy, drove to Hurling- 
ham to see the game of lacrosse, Canadians v. Troquois 
Indians, and in the evening their Royal Highnesses were at 
the Royal Italian Opera. On Saturday the Prince and his son 
went to Gravesend, and witnessed from Mr. Pearson’s steam- 
yacht, the Lady orfrida, at the Nore, the Royal ‘Thames 
Yacht Club Regatta, of which club his Royal Highness is 
commodore. Divine service was attended as usual by the 
Royal family on Sunday. His Royal Highness presided on 
Monday at the opening of the conferences of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition at South Kensington, when the in- 
augural address was delivered by Professor Huxley. The 
Hereditary Prince -and Hereditary Princess of Saxe- 
Meiningen returned to Marlborough House from visiting 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at Bagshot Park, and the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and the Duc d’Aumale 
lunched with their Royal Highnesses. On Tuesday the Prince 

resided at the second Conference of the International 
‘isheries Exhibition, at South Kensington, and read a paper 
on the ‘*Sea Fisheries and Fishing Population of the United 
Kingdom,”’ by Vice-Admiral the Duke of Edinburgh. Prince 
Albert Victor left for Sandringham to study, preparatory to 
his going to the University of Cambridge. Their Royal High- 
nesses, accompanied by the Hereditary Princess of Saxe- 
Meiningen and their daughters, were present at Mr. Clifford 
Harrison’s recital at Princes Hall, Piccadilly; and, with the 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, dined with Lord and Lady 
Alington, at’ Alington House, South Audley-street. ‘The 
Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen left for Government 
House, Portsmouth, on a visit to Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar. The Military Tournament on Wednesday at the 
Agricultural Hall was witnessed by the Prince and Princess 
and various other members of the Royal family. 


The Canada, in which Prince George of Wales is serving 
asa midshipman, left Plymouth Sound on Tuesday for the 
North American station. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught visited the Military 
College at Oxford last Saturday, the Duchess distributing the 
prizes. 

The Duchess of Albany, who was accompanied by the 
Duke, distributed Lady Peek’s prizes to the inmates of the 
National Orphan Home, Ham-common, on Saturday. His | 
Royal Highness presided at the fifty-sixth anniversary festival 
of the Printers’ Pessina, Almshouse, and Orphan Corporation, 
held at Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday, when upwards of £1200 
was subscribed to the funds. 


Lord Spencer, who left Dublin for the North of Ireland 
last Saturday, was presented with an address at Cavan. In 
reply, his Excellency said the Government felt the importance 
of promptly bringing forward measures necessary for develop- 
ing the prosperity of Ireland, and would not fail to consider 
where Parliamentary legislation was needed to effect this 
object.+The Lord Lieutenant and Countess Spencer on 
Monday paid a visit to Londonderry, and had a very cordial 
reception. Replying to an address, Lord Spencer alluded to 
the improved condition of Ireland, congratulated them on the 
blows struck at secret societies, and promised that he would 
not relax his efforts to make the law respected in every part of 
the land.—The Lord Lieutenant arrived in Belfast on ‘Tuesday 
night, having on his way halted at Antrim for a few hours, 
and inspected the Antrim Militia. In the interval between 
the arrival and departure of the train at Coleraine he received 
an address from the Town Commissioners and the Harbour 
Commissioners of Coleraine. At Antrim his Excellency also 
received an address from the Town Commissioners, and sub- 
sequently inspected the local militia. On arrival at Belfast 
Lord Spencer was received by the Mayor (Mr. Taylor), and a 
large crowd had assembled on the platform and cheered his 
Excellency enthusiastically as he drove off to the Imperial 
Hotel. At night Earl Spencer received a most loyal reception 
in the Theatre Royal. The Lord Lieutenant arrived at 
Armagh on Wednesday morning, and after receiving an 
address from the Town Commissioners left on horseback for 
the Folly, to review the troops. Along the route he was 
cheered, and the houses were all decorated. After the review 
his Excellency was entertained at luncheon by the officers of 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers. His Lordship was loudly cheered 
as he drove to the railway station on his way to take train tor 
Dublin. : 
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THE CHURCH. 


The Duke of Devonshire has given a large site for a new 
church at Eastwood, near Keighley, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. William Josiah Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s and Rector of St. Mary, Woolnoth, Lombard-street, 
died on Monday at his residence in Gordon-square, at an 
advanced age, after a long illness. 

The Rev. C. W. Furse, Principal of Cuddesdon College, 
Oxford, was on Tuesday morning installed into the Canonry 
of Westminster, vacant by the death of Archdeacon Jennings, 
the ceremony being performed by the Dean. 

The Archbishop of York has placed at the disposal of the 
Cutlers’ Company the cabinet of cutlery late presented to him 
by the working men of Sheffield. It will, therefore, form part 
ot their attractive Exhibition of Cutlery, now being held at 
Salters’ Hall. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was present last Saturday 
at the annual Speech Day at Wellington College, and, in 
response to a public welcome from the head-master, assured 
ll present that his days when head-master there were among 
his most pleasant recollections. 

The Dedication Festival of St. Alban’s Church, Holborn, 
was kept on ‘I'nesday. At the usual lunch in the Holborn 
Townhall Lord Edward Churchill took the chair, and, on 
behalf of Mr. Mackonochie’s friends and late parishioners, 
(presented him with an illuminated address, accompanying a 
sum of: more than £1400. 

A further donation of £1000 to the Southwell Bishopric 
Fund—making the fourth gift of similar amount since the 
Mansion House meeting, on June 1—has been promised. In 
this instance the contribution is given by Sir John Hardy, 
through the Bishop of Lichfield, and will be credited to the 
Staffordshire subscription list, in which county Sir John Hardy 
is a landowner. 


A series of five painted windows from the studio of Mr. 
Taylor, of Berners-street, have been presented to the Church 
of St. Stephen, Hounslow, the gift of friends, in memory of 
Mr. Sason Gurney: ‘The subjects are from Leonardo da 
Vinci’s celebrated picture of ‘The Last Supper.’’—A stained 
glass window from the studio of Messrs. Warrington and Co., 
Fitzroy-square, has been placed in Northfleet church. 

A charge of threatening to murder the Bishop of Norwich 
and to destroy his palace and Norwich Cathedral was heard 
on Tuesday, at the Norwich Police Court, against Joseph 
Betts, a commission agent, carrying on business in that city. 
A letter dated the 5th inst., addressed to the Bishop and 
signed “ An Invincible,’’ was read in support of the accusation, 
and the right rev. prelate to whom it was sent was called as a 
witness. ‘The prisoner was remanded. 

A Reuter’s. telegram from Durban announces the death of 
Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. No particulars are given. Dr. 
Colenso was in his sixty-ninth year. He was Second Wrangler 
and Smith's Prizeman at Cambridge in 1836, was Assistant 
Master of Harrow School from 1838 till 1842, and was appointed 
first Bishop of Natal in 1853. ‘Lhe first part of his celebrated 
work on the Pentateuch appeared in 1862, and led to his 
deposition by his Metropolitan, the Bishop of Cape Town. 
The deposition was, however, declared null and void by the 
Privy Council, and Dr. Colenso remained the only legal Bishop 
of Natal until his death. 


Mr. W. A. ‘l'yssen-Amherst, M.P., on Saturday last laid 
the foundation-stone of a new church, to be dedicated to St. 
Andrew, in Bethune-road, Stoke Newington. In the ex- 
tensive parish of St. Mary, Stoke Newington, there has been 
during the past few years an enormous increase in house 
pbuilding, the residents consisting mostly of the middle class, 
and St. Andrew’s is but one of several churches which have 
spent up in the neighbourhood. ‘The new building, of which 
Mr. Blomfield is the architect, will seat 930 people, and con- 
sist of a lower nave, aisles, transepts,.chancel, and two 
vestries. It will cost £11,000, or, excluding the tower, £9000, 
and of this sum £4000 is already in hand or promised. Mr. 
‘Tyssen-Amherst, who is the lord of the manor, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have between them found the 
site for the new church and vicarage. ‘The offertory realised 
about one hundred guineas, besides which Mr. Foster con- 
tributed £100, in addition to previous gifts. A public lincheon 
afterwards took place at the Assembly Rooms, Defoe-road, 
Mr. Tyssen-Amherst presiding. 

In presiding at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Lay Helpers for the Diocese of London, held on Tuesday at 
Exeter Hall, Lord Cairns said that his desire in taking the 
chair was to show his sympathy with that great organisation 
in this diocese which was represented there that evening. If 
they looked back two or three generations there was little or 
no help outside the Church; but at the present time all this 
had changed. The vast majority of the churches in this diocese 
were extremely well filled by a body of clergymen who, for zeal, 
energy, ability, and holy lives, never had been exceeded. But 
outside the churches there was a huge, seething population, who 
never had entered a place of worship. They had to be sought 
out, and the object of this association was to provide lay 
helpers to assist the clergy, the number in this diocese being 
from 3000 to 4000. He thought the lay helpers need not be 
either skilful speakers or preachers, but should have hearts to 
sympathise with the difficulties, wants, anxieties, privations, 
and sufferings of that portion of the population who never 
entered a place of worship. Above all, lay helpers should 
know clearly in their own minds what it was they wanted to 
put before the people, for it was clear thinking that made clear 
speaking. Other addresses were given. 


The Very Rev. Alexander Chinnery Haldane has been 
elected Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, in succession to the late 
Bishop Mackainess. 

The seventy-third annual meeting of the Swedenborg 
Society was held on ‘Tuesday at 36, Bloomsbury-street, 
London ; Major Bevington presided. The report of the com- 
mittee states that 1995 volumes of the works of Swedenborg 
were sold, and 879 presented during the past year. The 
society has, among others, received legacies from the late Rev. 
A. Clissold, of Stoke Newington, of £4000, and £200 from the 
late Mr. Thomas Tapling, of Gresham-street. 

A portrait of Dr. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, painted 
by Sir Thomas Jones, was on Saturday last presented to his 
Grace at the Palace, Stephen’s-green, by a deputation repre- 
senting a number of friends in the united dioceses of Dublin, 
Glendalough, and Kildare, who had adopted this mode of 
expressing their sense of the Archbishop’s high qualities. The 
Jord Chancellor read an address, with which the picture was 
accompanied, and an illuminated copy was presented to the 
Archbishop, who delivered a suitable reply. 

At the Cannon-street Hotel, on Tuesday, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bart., opened a bazaar in aid of the London 


Welsh Wesleyan Methodists’ new chapel building fund, and | 


addresses were delivered by Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. 
J. H. Puleston, M.P. ; followed on Wednesday by an address 
trom Sir H. Hussey Vivian, Bart., and on Thursday by Mr. 
W. Rathbone, M.P. The ladies presiding at the stalls were 


dressed in the peasant costume of the Principality; and the 
musical entertainments connected with the bazaar derived an 
appropriate attraction from the kind services of Madame 
Edith Wynne, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Mary J. Williams, Mr. 
Minshall, Mr. John ‘Thomas, and Mr. Brinley Richards. 


CAMBRIDGE CLASS LISTS. 
MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 


z R WRANGLERS. 
Ds Mathews, St.John’s|13 Wilberfore, Trin. Burne, Trinity 
2 Gallop, Trinity { Buist, Corpus Jenkin, Trinity 
3 Lachlan, Trinit Gifford, St. John’s | 26 Baylis, Peterhouse 
(Chevalier, Trinity |16 Calver, Trinity § Brees, Emmanuel 
? Whitehead, ‘Trinity |17 Story, Caius VFrereh, Emmanuel 
\ Gace King’s 18 Wideman, Caius 29° Lee, Wvendish 
Hogg, St. John’s 19 Tider, Trinity 30. Bolton, Clare 
8 Morley, King’s 20 Romer, Trin. Hall | 31> Tetley, Catharine 


Semple, St. John’s | 32) Holt, Christ’s 
Hewitt, Peterhouse | 33 Thomas, Jesus 
Malden, Trinity 84° Kewley, Sidney 


{ Kuchler, Sidney 21 
M‘Farlane, Caius 
11 Sharp, Emmanuel 
12 Knott, Peterhouse 


SENIOR OPTIMES. 
45 Gosnell, Christ’s 


Tootell, Christ’s 
Mason, Trinity Hall 


{ Hastings, Queens’ 
Wells, F.A., John’s 


Watson, Catharine 


Cull, Catharine Smith, Magdalene Trevor, Emnviuvel 
Summers, Sidney Colbourne, Corpus Nicholl, Trivivy 
89 Herbert, J. A., John i Gray, Corpus Laupman, Peteso 
40 Murray, Queens’ 50 Hunt, Catharine Potter, Corpus 
41 Killock, Emmanuel § Adams, Clare Salmon, Clare 


42 Graham, Caius ? Armstrong, Christ’s 


Butcher, St. John’s 
43 DeSausmarez, Trin. i Eves, Magdalene 


Odling, St. Jobn’s 


SERRE LASZSSES 


44 Edwards, Queens’ Fulton, Magdalene Paley, Christ’ 
JUNIOR OPTIMES, 
65 De Reuter, Trinity Hamlsn, Trinity Wickham, Trinity 
66 Stables, Trinity Watermeyer, Emm, Hope, Trinity 
67 Whiteley,Emman. | 78 Chester, St. John’s Nuttall, Trinity 
i Copland, T., Pemb. Ohm, Christ's Raven, Emmanuel 
Taund,T., St. John’s Ruston, Christ’s Wyatt, Trinity Hall 
( Stokes, Sidney 81 Danders, St.John’s |91 Titley, Caius 
71 Lewis, Jeaus 82 Manners, Jesus 92 Brooke, Emmanuel 
72 Watson, Christ’s 83 Cooper, Trinity 93 Dunn, Trinit 


73 Edwards, Emman. | 84 Burne, St. John’s [94 
Benthail, Pembrke. | 85 Wheatcroff, Corpus 
Wheater, Copus | 


Agrotant—Hartley, King’s; Kirby, Cavendish. 


The Senior Wrangler, Mr. George Ballard Matthews, Leominster, is son 
of the late George Matthews, Richard’s Castle, Ludlow. He was educated 
at Ludlow Grammar School. Afterwards he was at University Hall, 
London. He has passed First Class in his examinations, and taken many 
prizes, He is scholar of St. John’s College, and has been first in each of 
the college examinations, His private tutor was Mr, Besant. 


WOMEN, 
Wrangler: Perrin, Girton (between 20 and 21). 
Senior Optimes: Collier, Newnham (equal to 29); Perry, Newnham 
(equal to 57); Sprague, Girton (equal to 62). 


unior Optimes : Newman, Newnham (between 92 and 98), 


Lewis, St, John’s 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 
PART I. 

Class I.—Division 1: Beasley, Trinity; Macnaghten, Trinity; Stewart 
Prown, Trinity; Strachan, Pembroke; H. F. W. Tatham, ‘Trinity. 
Division 2: Cowan, Trinity; Ford, King’s; Grout, King’s; J. E, Harman, 
King’s; Macnaghten, King’s; Robson, Christ’s; ‘fait, Peterhouse; White 
‘Thomson, King’s; Wilson, Pembroke. Division 3: Blenkin, ‘Irinity; Car- 
penter, Sidney; Seaman, Clare ; Starkie. ‘Trinity. 

Class II.—Division 1: Barnard, King’s; Bather, Pembroke; Broughton, 
Caius; Farrar, Magdalene; Gaskin, Emmanuel; Hardman, St. John’s; 
Joynes, King’s; Kirkpatrick, Trinity; Plaskitt, Peterhouse; R. Ridmayn, 
Trinity; Scott, Christ's. Division 2: Boyle, King’s; Clay, Trinity; Cross, 
Trinity; Cross, Emmanuel; Layng, Jesus; Mallinson, Christ's; Monro, 
Clare ; Seort, Pembroke ; Sikes, Trinity ; Warburton, Trinity ; Whiting, St. 
John’s. Division 3: Austen, Emmanuel; Chater, Christ's; Fiecher, Clare; 
Grant, Corpus; Perry, Magdalene; Pender, Caius; Robinson, Trinity; H. 
Smith, Caius; Weldon, Jesus; Wix, Pembroke. 

. Class III.—Division 1: Atkinson, Sidney ; Benbow, Trinity ; Bull, Jesus; 
Chapman, Sidney; Copeland, King’s; French, Trinity Hall; Lees. Clare; 
E. M. Pollock, Trinity ; Richardson, Queens’; Tyler, St. John’s; Westall, 
Queens’; Wilkes, St. John’s, Division 2: Black, St. John’s; Eyre, Corpus; 
Gardner, Trinity; Gurdon, Trinity; Hardwick, St. John’s; Hanlam, 
Emmanuel; J. T, Lomax, St. John’s; Newton, Magdalene; Lawley, 
King’s; Pearce, St. John’s; Pryor, Trinity; N. H, Smith, St. John’s; 
Vyviyan, Trinity. ®grotat: Knowles, St. John’s. Allowed the ordinary 
degree: Cahusac, St, John’s; Gill, Queens’; Hemingway, St. Catharine’s, 
Excused the general examination: Gedge, Pembroke; J. G, Marshall, 
Corpus; 8. W. R. Phillips, St. John’s, 


PART I. 


King’s ; 
Smith, Trinity; H.W. Wallis, Cains; Whitley, Jesus. 
Class 


WOMEN. 
First Class: C, C. Black, Newnham; C. M, Calthrop, Girton; E. G. 
Sharpley, Newnham. Second Class: C. A. Hutton, Girton, Third Class: 
K, Jex Blake, Girton. 


HISTORICAL TRIPOS. 
, King’s; Haines, King’s. Class II.: Drake. Trinity, 
Class III.: Carrington, Trinity; E. O. 
Trinity ; Harris, Downing; Sandford, St. 


WOMEN, 

Class I. : B. Chamberlain, Newnham (between 1 and 2), Clasa IT.: F. 
M. A. Gadsden, Girton (equal to 1 and 2). Class IIL: M. Williams, 
Newnham (between 1 and 2), 8S. Fletcher attained the standard of an 
ordinary degree, 


MORAL SCIENCES TRIPOS. 

Class I: Aves, Ball, and Clough, Trinity; Johnson, King's; Peiris, 
St. John’s; Stout, St, John’s, Class II. : Ratique, St. John’s. Class IIT. : 
Heard, Cains; Lucas, St. John’s; T. H. Nunn, Christ’s; T. Stevens, St. 
John’s. Allowed the Ordinary Degree: N. H. Garland and Haythorn- 
thwaite, St. John’s. 

WOMEN, 


Class I.: K. Tennant, Newnham, Class II.: O. Macmillan, Newnham, 
Class III. ; Egrotat (Honours)—H. Malleson, Newnham, 


Class I.: Ropes 
and Straker, Jesus (equal). 
Powell, King’s; Dickinsen, 
John’s. 


Mr. C. J. Tarving, of the Inner Temple, has been appointed 
Assistant Judge of Her Majesty’s Supreme Consular Court at 
Constantinople. 


A curious case came before Mr. Justice Chitty in _the 
Chancery Division on Monday—namely, whether a gift in a 
will to a husband and wife and a third party was to be divided 
into three equal parts, one to each, or into two moieties, one 
to the husband and wife and the other to the third party. His 
Lordship held that each took one third, as the status of the 
wife was altered by the Married Women’s Property Act. 

Major Gildea, 20, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, W., 
will be glad to receive the names, guaranteed by a military 
officer, magistrate, or clergyman, of the nearest of kin of any 
man who lost his life in the late Afghan campaign. In 
addition to over £4000 already distributed among the widows 
and orphans, Major Gildex has just received close upon £6000 
for the benefit of the relatives of men who lost their lives 
during the late Afghan campaign. 

By order of Lord Carlingford, the sole executor to the late 
Frances, Countess Waldegrave, the celebrated residence of 
Horace Walpole, Strawberry Hill, ‘Twickenham, was offered 
for sale yesterday week at the Auction Mart, ‘Tokenhouse-yard, 
by Messrs. Ventom, Bull, and Cooper. Bidding was very slow, 
and nominally started with an offer of £10,000, which, how- 
ever, was immediately doubled. By tardy advances the bids 
reached £23,500, and finally stopped at £25,000. Mr. Bull, 
the auctioneer, announced that this sum was below the reserve 
price, and, failing an advance, he withdrew the lot. 
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THE DUKE.OF ALBANY AND PRINTERS. 
The fifty-sixth anniversary dinner in aid of the funds of the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation took place on ‘Tuesday evening 
at Willis’s Rooms. ‘The Duke of Albany occupied the chair, the 
company numbering about two hundred. ‘ 
The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been dis- 
posed of, : 
z The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
The continued Prosperity of the Printers’ Pension, Alms- 
house, and Orphan Asylum Corporation,’ said—It is impos- 
sible, gentlemen, for those who are, like myself, frequently 
called upon to look into the affairs of charitable institutions, 
and to decide upon their respective titles to support, not to be 
struck with the great number of such institutions which not 
only deserve but also stand greatly in need of pecuniary aid. 
And without doubt an obligation is laid upon us all to help, not 
one. particular charity only, but, according to our means, all 
such as commend themselves to our notice: but, to-night at 
least, we may be allowed to do all in our power, both as 
regards ourselves and as regards those whom we can influence, 
to turn the stream of charitable subscriptions into the coffers 
of the printing trade charities, and I will venture to affirm 
that these charities have, I will not say a special claim, to 
the exclusion of others, upon the benevolence of the public, 
but they have, at any rate, a special attractiveness. Their 
history is briefly this. In 1827, two pressmen were occupied 
in printing the rules and regulations of the Clock and Watch- 
makers’ Society, and the work upon which they were engaged 
suggested to them the formation of a similar institution, ‘ for 
the relief of aged, infirm, distressed workmen and their 
widows, in the several branches of the printing trade.’’ Their 
employer, overhearing them as they discussed the project, 
interested himself warmly in the scheme, and materially aided 
in its development. Such was the commencement of the first 
of the triple charities, which are now incorporated into one 
hody. ‘The second effort that was made for the benefit of 
old and indigent printers dates from the year 1849, when 
Lord Mahon had laid the foundation-stone of the printers’ 
ulmshouses, and afterwards, as Lord Stanhope, had the satis- 
faction of presiding at the opening ceremony and witnessing 
the fulfilment of the work which he had done so much to pro- 
mote. Lastly, it was decided in 1863, by those who were 
interested in the two charities already in existence, to com- 
plete, as it were, the circle of usefulness of the trade charities 
by making provision for the destitute orphan children of 
printers. These then, gentlemen, are the three incorporated 
charities that I have been invited to bring to your notice this 
evening, and to solicit you to support. It is greatly to the 
honour of the members of the trade that they use considerable 
efforts amongst themselves to raise contributions towards these 
charities. I find, for instance, in Mr. Hodson’s excellent work 
on the printing trade charities, that in almost every printing 
office of importance there is a local collector who is charged 
with the duty of collecting a penny aweek from each compositor 
orpressman who is willing to contribute. Astoother sources, the 
Council rely mainly upon legacies, collections after sermons, 
and the like, and upon subscriptions and donations which are 
forthcoming upon such occasions as this. From this last- 
named source I observe in the report for 1882 that ‘‘ a very 
considerable sum is confidently anticipated,’ and I need not 
tell you it will give me personally the greatest possible satis- 
faction to find that this anticipation has been realised. The 
Council are fortunate enough to possess a certain amount of 
invested property, but I do not consider that they have more 
than they ought to have, for it is impossible to say how soon, 
or from what quarter, some special demand may be made upon 
this fund, and I would rather see it increased than diminished. 
It has, indeed, already been necessary to realise a portion 
of the funded property of the Corporation in order to 
assist the orphan charity, the funds of which had fallen 
grievously into arrears. I hope that one result at least 
of our meeting here to-night will be to place this 
particular fund upon a more solid basis, and that by onr 
donations this evening we may set an example of practical 
sympathy with these excellent charities such as may stimulate 
our successors at future anniversary dinners not to fall below 
the standard which we have set up for them. I have been so 
struck with a passage from a sermon preached by the late 
Dean Stanley in aid of this charity, that I would ask you to 
allow me to conclude these few observations by reading it to 
you. It is as follows :—‘‘ Those of us who have written, those 
of us who have read the endless words which come from the 
teeming Press of our day, must remember that behind the 
innumerable sheets and the vast mountain of type, and the 
constant whirl of machinery, there stands an army of living 
workmen, unseen friends, through whose close attention and 
ever busy fingers the light of God, the light of the world, 
the light of knowledge, the light of grace, streams out 
in countless rays to every corner of our streets and homes. It 
is for us to repay that anxious labour, that straining care, 
that wasting vigilance, and to see that when they are dead 
and gone, then also in the dark corners of the bereaved house- 
holds shall gleam the light of consolation, of cheerfulness, of 
comfort, and that thus in the humblest form, yet not un- 
worthy of its great Original, the Divine command shall be 
repeated for their widows and orphans * Let there be light.” ” 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I give you the toast of “ The 
Printers’ Pension Corporation.” 
The secretary then read a list of subscriptions amounting 
altogether to £1204. 
The proceedings of the evening were enlivened by a 
selection of vocal music. 


On Monday the Town Council of Croydon appointed Mr. 
C. M. Elborough, solicitor, ‘'own Clerk to the new borough. 

The Duke of Argyll has been elected president of the 
London Sanitary Protection Association, in place of Professor 
Huxley, who, while resigning the presidency, retains his seat 
at the board. 

The managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District have 
obtained the consent of the Local Government Board to the 

urchase of the twin-ship Castalia, to be used as a floating 
hospital for smallpox patients. It is proposed to moor the 
vessel in the Thames, off Long Reach. 

In reply to a very large number of invitations, guests to the 
numberof between 3000 and 4000assembled on Tuesday night for 
the annual Professors’ soirée, held in the University College, 
Gower-street. ‘Ihe visitors were received by the Deans of the 
Faculties. During the evening the band of the Coldstream 
Guards performed. 

The annual conversazione of the Society of Arts will be 
held this year'at the Fisheries Exhibition on July 11. ‘The 
Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to attend.—The 
Society’s Albert medal, for ‘‘ distinguished merit for promot- 
ing arts, manufactures, or commerce,” has been awarded for 
the present year to Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker for the eminent 
services which, as a botanist and scientific traveller, and as 
director of the National Botanical Department, he has ren- 
dered to arts, manufactures, and: commerce by promoting an 
accurate knowledge of the floras and economic vegetable 
products of the colonies and dependencies of the Empire. 
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ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB: AMATEUR SAILING-MATCH. 
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_“LA OROSSE,” AT HURLINGHAM. 

The Canadian amateur team and the Iroquois Indian team of 
‘La Crosse players, now visiting England, have performed in 
“London before large assemblies of spectators. At Kennington 

Oval, on Monday week, the team of Canadian colonists played 

against a team of amateurs residing in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and won an easy victory over the latter. On the 
following Friday, at the Hurlingham Club ground, there was 
an interesting match, which attracted many fashionable 
_visitors, notwithstanding the wet weather, between the 
Canadians and the Iroquois. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince Albert Victor and 
-the three young Princesses, came on the ground in two 
- carriages, and were received by Lord Holmesdale, Lord De 
Lisle, Lord Dudley, and other members of the committee. 
“The Royal Standard was hoisted, and the band of the 4th 
Hussars played the National Anthem. 
The game of La Crosse is played by teams consisting of 
twelve men on each side. ‘There are two goals, about 
150 yards apart, which are formed by two poles 6 ft. high, 
placed 6 ft. apart. In order to score a game the ball (which 
is about Sin. in circumference, and made of solid sponge 
rubber) must be put from the front side through the 6 tt. 
square space which forms the goal. The object of each side 
is to keep the bull from going through the goal they defend, 
| and to put it through the goal defended by their opponents. 
| Unlike football, play does not cease when the ball is thrown 
| behind the goals. ‘Che ball is picked up, carried, and thrown 
| entirely twith the ‘‘crosse,’’ and no player (except the goal- 
keeper) is on any consideration allowed to touch it with his 
hand. The game is of Indian origin, but has been changed 
and modified by the Canadians into its present form, and has 
so many good points to recommend it that it has been adopted 
as the National Game of Canada. 
The teams were composed as follows:—Canadians: Dr. W. 
G. Beers, captain; Mr. W. K. McNaught, goal; Mr. R. 
McKenzie, point; W.C. Bonnell, cover point; L, Dwight, 
¥. W. Garvin, and D. E. Bowie, field; 8. Struthers, centre ; 
J. R. Craven, N. J. Fraser, and W. D. Aird, centre field; 
W. J. Cleghorn, home; E. Smith, inside home; D. Nicholson 
and W. O. Griffin, home field. Iroquois Indians : ‘‘ Scattered 
Branches’? (the man’s name, as translated from his native 
language), field captain; ‘‘ Wind Moving,”’ point; “Leaves 
| Chasing Quick,’’ cover ; ‘‘ Leaves Moved,” *‘ June Stand Up,” 
‘and “Deer Whispering,’ field; ‘Flying Wind,’’ centre; 
| Strong Arm,” ** Waving Blossom,” and ‘‘ Tree Fall Down,” 
‘centre field; ‘‘ White Water,’ home; ‘‘ Hole in the Sky,” 
inside home, and two others, with Indian names, in the home 

tielding'‘posts. Dr. W. G. Beers, captain of the Canadians, is a 
leading member of the Montreal La Crosse Club, and was one 
ot the goal-keepers in the match played before the Prince of 
, Wales when his Royal Highness was in Canada in 1860. He 
was with the team that came to England in 1876, and played 
before the Queen at Windsor; and he has published some 
treatises of high authority upon the rules and history of the 

ame. 

2 The performance at Hurlingham, on Friday week, began 
at five o’clock. ‘he umpires were Mr. E. I’. Sachs, the hon. 
secretary of the South of England La Crosse Association, and 
Dr. Archer, vice-president of the same club, Mr. H. C. Kelley, 
of the North of Ireland Club, being the referee. The first 
game only occupied a few minutes. Mr. “W.D. Aird, of the 
Canadians, made several smart attacks on the Indian quarters, 
which the Iroquois saved very cleverly on two or three 
occasions; but presently they had to give way before a well- 
directed stroke from Mr. Aird. The second game was 
chietly characterised by some grand throws made by Mr. 
‘Ross Mackenzie and one of the Indians. It was a contest 
‘of much longer duration than the first, as it occupied more 
‘than fifteen minutes. Eventually the Indians dropped the 
‘ball in between the posts, and so equalised the scores. Mr. H. 
©. Bonnell, of the Canadians, made some fine runs and throws 
in the next bout, as did also Mr. Ross Mackenzie and Strong 
Arm, the Indian. It was a long and spirited tussle, lasting 
half an hour, fortune ultimately tollowing the Canadians. Mr. 
Cleghorn after this scored another point against the Iroquois 
teuin in a few minutes, and gave them the lead of three to one. 
In the subsequent bout the men of the prairie were successful, 
but before the call of time another was placed to the credit of 
the Canadians, who thus won by four goals to two. 

Our Illustrations of La Crosse are from sketches taken on 
the ground at Hurlingham. 
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ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB. 


The amuteur sailing-matches arranged by this Club, on 
Thursday week, at Erith, proved attractive to a large number 
of spectators. ‘There were two distinct contests: the one, for 
cruisers exceeding thirteen tons but under thirty-five tons 
burden, was over the longer course, from Erith to and round 
the Nore light-ship, and returning to finish at Gravesend. For 
this handicap race, with tive prizes, were entered the following 
competitors, in the order of size :—Fleur-de-Lys, yawl, 35 tons 
(Mr. H. Edie); Elsie, cutter, 32 (Mr. S. H. Sturges) ; Lotos, 
28 (Mr. W. Byrne Jones); Peregrine, yawl, 27 (Mr. G. L. 
Paine) ; Kittie, yawl, 27 (Mr. W. F. C. Wigston) ; Challenge, 
cutter, 20 (Mr. W. Bridges Webb) ; Eudora, cutter, 20 (Mr. 
J. Corlett); Vanessa, cutter, 19 (Mr. Fielding Scovell); 
Magnolia, cutter, 19 (Mr. G. W. Browne) ; Torch, cutter, 15 
(Mr. W. H. Williams). This was a handicap in which not 
only tonnage but general capacity were taken into account, and 
Fleur-de-Lys had consequently to allow Vanessa 1 min., Chal- 
lenge 5, Elsie 8, Kittie 10, Lotos 12, Magnolia 13, Torch 15, 
Eudora 18, and Peregrine 23. The second race, which was 
begun simultaneously with that of the larger yachts, was for 
little yachts not exceeding three tons, to sail from Erith round 
the Middle Blyth Buoy, and back to Gravesend. Both classes 
got smartly under weigh at half-past ten, with a north-east 
wind, rather light and variable, and the tide half ebb. These 
conditions favoured the lighter craft, and very soon Challenge, 
Vanessa, Magnolia, and Elsie were well in front, but the com- 
petition between these was spirited. Again and again Vanessa 
seemed to be overhauling Challenge, while Fleur-de-Lys, 
whenever the breeze freshened, improved her position. Soon 
after noon it became evident that the turn of the tide 
would render it hopeless to run to the Nore; so, at 
about two o’clock, the steamer Eagle, specially engaged 
by the club, brought up off Southend, and the yachts 
doubled round her. Just at this time the wind became 
much brisker and backed to the E.S.E., and some fine 
sailing was the result. Challenge came round at 2 hours 
8S min. 15 sec.; Vanessa, 2 hours 12 min. 35 sec.; Fleur- 
de-Lys, 2 hours 18 min. 3 sec., the last in a style which drew 
forth general admiration. Magnolia, Elsie, Lotos, Eudora 
followed. From thence the run home was lively; Fleur-de- 
Lys overtook Vanessa, but Challenge, fortunate in getting the 
best of the change in the breeze, increased her advantage and 
came in first at 4 hours 18 min. 5 sec.; Fleur-de-Lys being 
timed 4 hours 44 min.-10 sec. ; and Vanessa, 4 hours 45 min. 
Osec. The result was that-Challenge took the first prize, 
£40; Vanessa, second, £25, having 10 sec. to the good in 
airtue of her time allowance; and Fleur-de-Lys, third, £15. 
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Magnolia and Elsie were fourth and fifth respectively, and 
were followed by Torch and Lotos. Of the small yachts 
Chittywee won the first prize, £20, by 6 min. ; Mascotte being 
second; and Snarleyyow third. On Saturday, when three 
matches were sailed, the Prince of Wales was present, as 
Commodore of the club, at Gravesend ; and Mr. Jameson’s 
Samecena won the first prize in the first class, 


BENEVOLENCE AND SELF-HELP. 


The thirty-first annual festival of the City Orthopedic 
Hospital, situated in Hatton-garden, was celebrated on the 13th 
inst. at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern. Mr. Alderman Cotton, was 
in the chair, and the subscriptions amounted to £450. 

The foundation-stone of a new Convalescent Home was laid 
at Swanley, Kent, on the I4th inst., by the Rev. 8S. Kettlewell, 
ot Eastbourne. ‘The building is intended as an adjunct to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, and is the gift of Mr. 
Charles Thomas Kettlewell, the governor. The treasurer, Sir 
Sidney H. Waterlow, was present, and mentioned that the 
land, which consists of fifteen acres, was an anonymous gift. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury presided yesterday week at the 
annual meeting of the Indigent Blind Visiting Society, held at 
Farnley House, Chelsea. The report stated that 811 blind 
poor were under regular visitation, the benefits of the society 
including scripture reading, educational classes, and pecuniary 
relief. '[he institution has been half « century in existence. 

It was stated at the distribution of prizes and medals on 
board the Warspite training-ship that, since the Marine 


Society first began its work, 59,400 poor boys had been trained: 


and sent to sea,—Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., in his official capacity 
as President of the Local Government Board, took part on 
Monday in the seventh annual inspection of the Exmouth 
training-ship, and delivered an address to the boys, in which 
he poiuted out the advantages of discipline and of presence of 
mind in the face of such appalling calamities as that reported 
from Sundezland. 


A military tournament, in aid of the Cambridge Fund for 
old and disabled soldiers, was begun on Monday at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, and continued during the week. 
The programme was an interesting one, the competitions, as 
at previous performances under the sume auspices, being open 
to officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 
Regulars, Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers. The sum of 
£600 was given away as prizes. 

Mr. Justice Pearson presided on Monday at the anniversary 
festival of the United Law Clerks’ Society, which was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. Since its establishment, in 1832, the 
society has expended £74,446 in assisting law clerks, their 
widows and children, in affliction and temporary distress. 
The general fund now amounts to £68,270, and there is an 
entirely distinct fund—the Benevolent—out of which relief is 
afforded to law clerks when in need, whether members or 
not, and to their families. Subscriptions and donations were 
announced, amounting to upwards of £300. 

The twenty-eighth annual festival of the Poplar Hospital 
for Accidents was held on Tuesday evening at Limmer’s Hotel, 
Mr. James Duncan in the chair. Subscriptions to the amount 
of £1700 were announced. ‘ 


The annual festival of the Stockwell Orphanage Schools 


was held on Tuesday in the grounds of the institution, | 


Clapham-road. Special interest attached to the occasion, as 
memorizl-stones were laid by Mr. Sumuel Morley, M.P., and 
Mr. J. Duncan, to mark the commencement of a building to 
contain a master’s house, a board-room, and various offices. 
The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, who was present at the ceremony, 
stated that he had received £500 that morning towards the 
sum required. Mr. Samuel Morley, referring to the fact that 
the day was the President’s birthday, said there were few men 
in England who had done more honourable and better service 
than Mr. Spurgeon in lifting the people into higher life. 
According to the report, there are now 365 children in the 
orphanage, of whom seventy-nine have been admitted during 
the year. The institution is open to all classes and is non- 
sectarian. ‘To avoid the look of pauperism, the children are 
dressed differently. During the afternoon bands entertained 
large numbers of visitors. The several houses were thrown 
open to inspection. In the evening a public meeting was held 
and addressed by Mr. Spurgeon and others. 

Some Orphan Homes have had their claims urged. A 
special festival dinner in aid of the Sailors’ Orphan Girls’ 
School and Home was held at the Cannon-street Hotel on the 
13th inst., under the presidency of Mr. Goschen, M.P. In the 
course of the evening Mr. C. Nash, the secretary, announced 
subscriptions amounting to about £1000.—The Orphan Work- 
ing School, with which is amalgamated the Alexandra Orphan- 
age, celebrated its 125th anniversary at Willis’s Rooms on 
the same day, when a large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen 
dined together, under the presidency of Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, M.P. ‘he secretary read a long list of subscriptions, 
the chairman stating that the festival had been one of the 
most successful ever held in connection with the school.—The 
Duke and Duchess of Albany paid a visit to the National 
Orphan Home (for fatherless girls), Ham-common, Richmond, 
last Saturday afternoon, when her Royal Highness distributed 
a number of prizes annually given by Lady Peek to former 
and present inmates. A number of young ladies presented 
purses containing £5 each to her Royal Highness, the total 
amount thus contributed to the funds of the home being £90, 
in addition to which £30 had been received anonymously. 

A special concert, under the patronage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Albany, took place on Thursday at the Royal 
Victoria Coffee Hall in aid of the funds of the hall. Among 
the vocalists who offered their services are Lady Simeon and 
Miss Edith Brandon; Mr. Howard Reynolds and the band of 
the Coldstream Guards also assisted. 

Theseventy-seventh anniversary of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
School will be celebrated at the Crystal Palace next Tuesday, 
under the presidency of Captain Henry ‘lownshend, of the 
firm of Messrs. Samuel Allsopp. and Sons, and will be sup- 
ported by the Karl of Wemyss, the Lord Mayor and Sheritts, 
and some menibers of Parliament. At the close of the dinner 
the children maintained, clothed, and educated in the 
institution will be introduced. 


A Dramatic Performance will be given by the Theseus 


_ Dramatic: Club at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, next 


Tuesday, in aid of the funds of the Royal Hospital for 
Children and Women, Waterloo-bridge-road.. Several dis- 
tinguished amateurs have promised their assistance, and there 
will be an. efficient orchestra. 

Earl Brownlow will preside at the annual distribution of 


prizes to the scholars of the London Orphan Asylum, Watford, 
next Saturday. 


The fishing season opened on the Upper Thames last 
Saturday. Capital sport was, as a rule, enjoyed, some fine 
jack, several weighing about six pounds, being taken, while 
barbel, chub, roach, and dace were more or less plentiful. 
A hundred more trout were placed in the Windsor waters. 
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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ON BRITISH 
FISHERIES. 


The Prince of Wales was present at the second conference in 
connection with the Fisheries Exhibition, held in the Con- 
servatory of the Royal Horticultural Gardens on ‘Tuesday ; 
and, before a large and brilliant assembly, including many: 
representatives of the Diplomatic Corps and most. of the, 
international jurors, read a paper, prepared by his brother, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Sea Fisheries 
and Fishing Population of the United Kingdom.”” Among 
the noblemen and gentlemen who occupied seats on the plat- 
form were the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of 
Roxburghe, Count Munster, Musurus Pasha, the Marquis of 
Hamilton, the Marquis of Exeter, Lord Henry Lennox, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Mr. Birkbeck, M.P., Mr. Duff, M.P., and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clarke. 

After expressing the Duke of Edinburgh’s regret that he 
could not be present, the Prince of Wales read his brother's 
paper in a clear voice, which enabled the audience in the most 
distant parts of the conservatory to hear every sentence. 

‘The exordium of the *‘ Notes’”’ explained that throughout 
the period of three years, commencing November, 1879, 
during which the Duke of Edinburgh held the command of 
the Naval Reserves, his duties necessitated his frequent 
presence on the British coasts, both on sea and on land, 
giving him occasion to visit au very large proportion of our 
fishing villages, and opportunities of observing the labours of 
the fishing population. ‘lhus was he enabled to realise more 
and more thoroughly the great importance of our sea fisheries, 
as one of the many forms of that maritime industry, the steady 
pursuit of which had contributed so much to the welfare, 
prosperity, and glory ot the British Kmpire. Not only 
were our seu fisheries of great importance in obtaining 
a considerable portion of our food supply, but also in 
providing a means of subsistence for a large section of 
our population, and in keeping within our borders a 
skilful, brave, and hardy race of seamen, trained from 
their earliest boyhood to seek their livelihood from, and to 
contend with, the most stormy and tempestuous of seas. In 
stating that over half a million of our fellow-subjects 
depended each day for their bread upon the fish taken from 
the sea overnight, he alluded only to the fishermen, their 
wives and families, excluding the buyers, curers, gutters, 
coopers, carters, porters, boat builders, net makers, wholesale 
and retail dealers in the towns, with their assistants and 
various others more or less dependent on the success of our 
fisheries for a livelihood. The number of men and boys 
engaged in the capture of fish on our coasts might be estimated 
at about 113,640, distributed in the following manner :— 
England, 41,300; Scotland, 48,100; Ireland, 19,800; Isle of 
Man, 2840; Channel Islands, 1600. Out of this number 
90,000 were bona fide fishermen—men engaged in fishing occu 
pations from one year’s end to another—while of the remain- 
ing 24,000 some derived only half their living trom that 
source, and others even less. ‘Taking the average of a 
tisherman’s family to be six in all, this gave them a 
total of 540,000 souls, the satisfaction of whose daily wants | 
depended immediately upon the successful labours of the 
90,000 bona tide fishermen. ‘he daily intercourse with danger 
which their calling entailed had produced a race of men 
strong, inured to hardship and exposure, patient and per- 
severing in their calling, brave, prompt, and full of resource, . 
intelligent, and amenable to discipline. The foundations of 
the great position which this kingdom had attained amongst 
the nations of the world must, in some measure, be attributed 
to our fishermen, for they were our first seamen. In earlier 
times our first maritime commerce must have been conducted 
by them, and they also manned our fighting navies. The 
fisheries of the West of England were the nursery of the sailors 
who enabled Drake to circumnavigate the world, and, as he 
said, to ‘‘ singe the King of Spain’s beard’ on more than one 
memorable occasion. Within the last few years the connection 
of our fighting navy with our fishermen had been, to a 
slight extent, revived by the establishment of the Royal 
Naval Reserve of the second class, which was recruited 
chiefly from amongst these men. 

In the course of his inspections of the drill ships and 
batteries appropriated to the training of the Naval Reserve a 
large number of fishermen came under his observation. Con- 
sidering their opportunities, he found that they had, as arule, 
a good knowledge of their naval duties, and that they per- 
formed them with alacrity and steadiness, which could only 
be attained by close attention to, and a lively interest in, the 
instruction imparted to them. The officers charged with 
their instruction, without exception, spoke favourably of them. 
Under the present system of manning, he had seen tishing- 
vessels so admirably managed as a rule that he was inclined 
to doubt whether the necessity tor having a certificate would 
be any sateguard that the men who were the best practical 
fishermen, seamen, and pilots, would obtain the command. 
He should rather be inclined to rely on the master and on the 
second hand having a stake in the ownership of the boat. With 
respect to the ratio of loss of life among fishermen in pursuit 
of their calling, his Royal Highness had collected a great 
many valuable statistics, showng that in England the loss 
per 1000 men per annum was 7-d03 in Scotland, 18; and in 
Treland, 1:5. The two highest ratios in England were 11°31 in 
the Harwich district and 9°53 in the Huil district; and the 
lowest, 0°75 in the Newhaven district. Excluding the two 
former districts, the loss of life was very much the same in 
England as in Scotland, and slightly exceeded the rate of 
death from accident amongst railway servants, which was 
about 1°48 per 1000. 

To make provision for the family in case the bread- 
winner should be by some sudden calamity taken away, 
the adoption of some system of insurance among fisher- 
men was strongly urged, but small self-denial being re- 
quired to pay the weekly or monthly subcriptions or 
premium necessary to insure it. As an instance of what 
night be done in this direction, he mentioned the 
Coastguard Life Insurance Fund, of which he was one 
of the trustees during the time he held the command of 
the Naval Reserves. In the second part of his paper the 
Duke of Edinburgh explained the manner in which the four 
great divisions of the fishing industry of the United Kingdom— 
trawling, drifting, great line fishing, and seining—were 
conducted, and, gave detailed statistics as to the number of 
men and value of the vessels engaged in each. On many 

arts of our coasts the want of convenient und accessible 
a nee was a great hindrance to the successful prosecution 
of the fisheries and a fruitful source of danger to our fisher- 
men. Many fishing villages had uo harbour accommodation 
of any sort. ‘I'he boats were launched trom the beach, and on 
their return had to be hauled up out of reach of the sea ut 
high water. ‘There was at present no port which could be 
sately approached in bad weather on the east coast between 
the Thames and the Humber. With respect to the fisheries on 
the east coast of Ireland many interesting facts were given, 
and as illustrating the ease with which they might be developed, 
it was mentioned that in 1880, the yew of the distress, a 
Canadian committee distributed in one district ucts to 
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the value of £200, and in the following year 
the people to whom they were given captured 
£1200 worth of mackerel. j 

Jn conclusion, his Royal Highness stated 
that, instead of looking upon any improvement 
of the means of capture as tending to exter- 
minate the species, he was rather disposed to 
welcome it as the possible producer of an in- 
creased supply of fish for the benefit of our 
teeming population. ‘The United States had 


set the example of devoting a sum annually to | 


the breeding of sea fishes, and this was an 
example well worthy of imitation by European 
nations. Unity of action was almost a ne- 
cessity, and he sincerely hoped the present 
International Exhibition might do much to 
bring this about. 

His Royal Highness during the reading of 
the paper, which occupied over an hour and a 
half, was frequently applauded. On the 
motion of the Duke of Roxburghe, seconded 
by the Duke of Northumberland, a vote of 
thanks to the Duke of Edinburgh for preparing 
the paper, and to the Prince of Wales for 
reading it, was carried by acclamation. In 
reply, 

‘Nhe Prince of Wales said—Your Excellen- 
cies, my Lords, and Gentlemen, I feel sure 
that. my brother will be much gratified, not 
only by the kind way in which this vote of 
thanks has been proposed and received by you 
to-day, but also by the kind attention which 
you have given to the paper which I have had 
the great pleasure of reading to you. It is 
obvious that as it has taken some time it will 
be better that the discussion should take place 
on some future occasion. I shalllet my brother 
know with what applause the paper was re- 
ceived. That I am sure will be most gratifying 
to him, as I know how much he has at heart 
not only the important subject of fish culture 
in our own country, but the well-being of our 
brave fishermen (Cheers), During the three 
years he was Admiral Superintendent of the 
Naval Reserves, he took great trouble to find 
out everything concerning them, and it has 
taken him some time to get up this paper 
(Hear, hear). For myself, I thank you for 
your kind reception, and for giving me the 
great pleasure of reading this paper to you 
(Cheers). 


After Dryden. 
“Three pens for three essential virtues famed, 
The Pickwick, Owl. and Waverley were named. 
‘The tiret in flexibility surpassed, 
Tn ease the next, in elegance the last. 
These points, united with attractions new, __ 
Have yiwlded other boons. the Phaeton and Hindoo,” 
Sample Box, 
with all the kinds, 
Is. 1d. by post. 
“ Let those write now who never wrote before, 
And those who alwuys wrote now write the more.’ 
—Oban Times, 
Patentees of Pens and Penholders. 


ACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
z 33, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 
PENMAKERS TO HEK MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES (Estublished 1770). 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
1s YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Ottice. Plain Sketch, 4s.6d.; colours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wite blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, xs. td. Gold seal, with crest, 20s, 
Solid Gold Ring, 1-carat, Hall-marked,with crest. 42s. Mannal 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings. 3s. !d,—'T. CULLETON, 26, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane). 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATION ERY containsa Ream of the very best Paperand 
600 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address. and the engraving of Steel 
Dieincluded. Sentto any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane). 


V ISITING CARDS by OULLETON. 
Fitty best quaiity, 2s. 8d., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each. 50 Em- 
jossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 14s, 6d.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 5! artin’s-lune. W.C. 


OR FAMILY ARMS  (Lincoln’s-inn 
Heraldic Office) send Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 6d.; 

in colours, 7s.6d. Arms Painted and Engraved on Seals, 
Tiwninated Addresses, Silk Banners, &c—PUGH BROTHER 
Great Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn,W.C. Prize Medal, Paris, 1878. 


OR ARMS and CREST send Name and 


County to ‘'. MORING, Inns of Court Heraldic Offices, 
323, High Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; Coloured, 7s. 6d, 
Seuls, Dies, and Diplomas. Illustrated Price-Lists post-free. 


OTICE.—Messrs. MORTLOCK’S 


ANNUAL DINNER SERVICE SALE has commenced. 
Greatly lessened prices. Parts of services af nominal sums, Sole 
addresses, Oxtord-street and Orchard-street, Portman-square, W. 


Be TOUGHENED GLASS and you will 


never regret it. 


— 


Assorted, from One Guinea 
upwards, 


IPHE TOUGHENED GLASS COMPANY 

Limited), Wholesale, Retail, and Export (Sole _Proprie- 
tors of we ity Bastie's Patents), lot und 107, LEADENHALL- 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ITREMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 

Aneasy and inexpensive method of decorating windowsin 
churches, public buildings, and private houses, by which qaavie 
produced the rich colouring and beautiful designs equal in 
appearance to real stained glass. Handbook of Designs and full 
instrnctions, 18. Id, Boxes, comprising designs. &c., at 2ls.. 
.. 42s. Particulars post-free. Sole inventors.J BARNARD 


GAMPLE CASES, 


Bis. 


and SON, 233 (late 339), Oxford-street, London, W. 
HROMO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
“seh (KKAUS' PROCESS.) 


The New Art enabling any Baan (without previous 
knowledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Colour Photo- 

yaphs on convex glasses, in imitation of China and Enamel 
Rathtin . Boxes containing every requisite, 268. and 20s. 
Particulars post-tree. Specimens shown on application at the Sole 
‘Agents. J. BARNARD and SON, 233, Oxford-street, London, W. 


A PEt iS Te = We OMAN CATR D, 


on Rollers, for Hunging, 2in. by 18in., 6d., or 7 stamps 
y 


post. 
HAT TODO - AND) HOW - TO 
DO IT. 
Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment. 
in Twenty Cases of Accidents and Sudden Illness 
Common to Children. 


It provides'against: Bites ot Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, 
Burns, Child Crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, 
Drowning. Fainting. Fits, Nose Bleeding. Poisons, Scalds, 
Stings. panes nces oo the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing Coins, 
Butto: bc., Wounds, 

bined Published by 


AMES EPPS and OO. 
48, Threudneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, 
London, 


QGEETCHING FROM NATURE: Golden 


Rules. By WALTER CRAYON. Practical Guide for 
Pencil and Crayon. Post-tree, is. 2d.—Lrcurrrusk, Bans, and 
Go., Wo, Regent-street, W. All materials for outdoor sketching. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. | 
(B4TiO and WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 29, 186}, 
Bankers to the New Zealand Governinents, amy 
Capital subscribed and pafd up, £1,000,000, 
Reserve Fund, £600,000, 
Head Office—Auckland, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

In Australia—Melbourne, Sydney, and Newcastle. 

ane seerotaeny: Suva. 

nNew Zealund—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch ,D 
Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Picton, Wallnea 
and at ¥s other towns and places throughout the Colony. 

The Bank grants Drafts on all their Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts every description of banking business connected 
ee per Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favourable 

‘The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £60and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertained on 
application. ¥. Lauxworrny, Managing Director. 

v. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, 1c. 


r" " 
OUTHAMPTON. — BITTERNE PARK 
ESTATE.—The tirst poren of this splendid Estate, the 
papacy, of the National Liberal Land Company, Limited, will 
offered FOR SALE by Auction at the Dolphin Hotel, South- 
umpton, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, lsz3, at ‘Three tor Four 
o'Clock in the Afternoon, 
.. Messrs. BAKER and SONS will Se]131 Plots of Freehold Bnild- 
ing Land, and 4 Plots of Paddock Land, fronting on the Cobden 
Bridge-road and Middenbury-lane, now approached bythe Cobden 
Free Bridge (lately erected by this company and about to be dedi- 
sated to the panto). which forms a direct access from the 
Estate to the heart of Southampton. The land now offered is 
suitable tor high-class Villa Residences, is beautifully timbered 
with oak, and, being very elevated, commands delightful views 
of Southampton Water and the Valley of the Itchen. ‘Lhe soil 
isgravel. There isu capital service of excellent water through- 
out the estate, and # complete system of drainage will be pro- 
vided. The area of the plots on Middenbury-lane is trom 1 acre 
to 14 acre; those on Cobden, Bridge-road are 4 acre with 
the option of increase; and those facing Bitterne-road are 
+ of an acre in extent. The Estate will form the choicest 
suburb of Southampton, unusually attractive to persons seeking 
rural or Appt retreats. ‘Uhe service of trains trom the 
Metropolis is excellent. Free Conveyance, Tithe and Land 'Tax 
redeemed; no Borough rates, Payment of purchase-money of 
plots may be spread over ten tile by quarterly instalments, 
do per cent deposit being payable at the auction, the balance 
bearing interest at 6 per cent, and being payable off at any 
time without notice, The roads are thoroughly well made. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale, with Plans, may be had at 
the principal Inns in the neighbourhood; of FP. A, wiland, 
Esq., solicitor, 14, Clement's-inn, Strand, London, W.C.; of the 
Secretary of the National Liberal Land Company (Limited), 
26, Charing-cross, London, 8.W.; atthe place of Sale; of Messrs. 
Hunt and Bance, Land and Estate Agents, No. 59, Above-bar, 
poe and of the Auctioneers, 11, Queen Victoria-street, 
ndon, B.C. 


Ars REGENT-STREET. 


LEITH DERWENT’S NEW NOVEL, 
CuRcEs LOVERS, is now ready, in 3 vols., 


crown 5vo, at every Library. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL, 
EART AND SCIENCE, is now ready, 


in 3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 

“A novel which, in its way, is equal to anything that has 
ever come from Mr. Collins's pen. ‘Heart and Science’ is a 
thoroughly fine romance, and there is no man living, in this 
country at any rate, who could haye produced its superior or its 
equal.”"—World. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL, 


ANDA, is now ready, in 3 vols., crown 
8vo, at every Library. 


“A beautiful story, with a good, noble woman f ff 
St. James's Gazette’ Bea Sea Pe anene 


MR, SWINBUBNE'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
CENTURY OF ROUNDELS, is now 


ready, in small 4to, cloth extra, price 8s. 

“This volume will be read with unmixed pleasure by the 
numerous admirers of Mr. Swinburne, Such volumes as this 
will do much worthily to keep alive the spirit of English song.’” 
Times, June 6. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK, 
LH ON THE MISSISSIPPI, with 


over 300 New and Original Illustrations, uniform with the 
Illustrated Edition of the.“ Tramp Abroad,’ is now ready, 
crown svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“His fun is natural and spontaneous, his dialogue is every- 
where admirable, and in certain places he shows such a mastery 
of uarrative, such a power of story-telling pure and simple, 
as is within the reach of few contemporaries or none.”— 
Atlienzuin, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
R. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, is now 


ready, in 3 vols,, crown 8vo, at every Library. 
“Abundance ot *go," many striking scenes, one character at 
least which is original almost to incredibility; light sketches of 
social lite, one or two nearly in the author's best manner; and 


many chapters which are extremely entertaining.'"—Saturday 
Review. 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL, 
Yyeets, is now ready, in 3 vols., 
crown &vo, at every Library. 

“Mr, Murray has studied to good porters in the school of 
Charles Reade, and has learned the story-teller's art well. His 
plot is caretul and well constructed, and the interest of the tale 
never flags. ‘ Hearts’ is a bright, clever, and well-written novel, 

| and will probably be highly popular.’’—St. James's Guzette. 


EW VOLUMES of ‘‘ THE PICCADILLY 
NOVELS.” In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
DUST. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, i 
KEPT IN THE DARK. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
VAL STRANGE. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. . 
A MODEL FATHER, By D., CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
OUR LADY OF TEARS. By LEITH DERWENT. 


Buck SATIN MERVEILLEUX (all Silk), 


light, bright, and specially recommended for this season. 
Manufactured by Jaubert, Audras, et Cle., of Lyons. 2s. 11d. to 
6s. td. per yard.—JAY'S, Regent-street. 


INNER and EVENING DRESS.—Three 


to Six guineas, made of Spanish lace. 
. JAY'S, Regent-strevt, 


HREE-and-a-HALF GUINEAS to 12 


GUINEAS.—BLACK SATIN COSTUMES of the most 
fashionable patterns, and trom Paris models, 
JAY'S, Regent-street. 


OURNING.—Messrs. JAY’S experienced 


dressmakers and milliners travel to any part of the 
Kingdom, tree of expense to purchasers. They sake with them 
dresses and millinery, besides patterns of materials, at 1s. per 
yard and apres all marked in plain figures, and at the same 
Pec as if purchased at the warehouse in Regent-street. 
eusonable estimates are also given tor household mourning, at 
4% great suving to large or small tamilies. 


3s, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


HE LIFE OF PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD STUART, commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD. With 4 Steel 
«4. Plate Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown svo, cloth 


extra, 7s. 6d. 
ISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E By HENRI VAN LAUN. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Complete in 3 vols,, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 22s. Gd. . 


HE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 


CARLYLE AND RALPH WALDC EMERSON. Edited 
: by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Third Edition, 2 vols., 


d ws LOUIS VELVETEEN.--The strictest 


examiner may try every test of touch and sight without 


crown sv, cloth extra, with Portraits, 24s, Aud at every | discovering that these are other than the GENOA VELVETS 
Library. they so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PILE enable them to stand 


interminable and rough wear which would ruin real velvets at 
four times the price. 

For Costumes it is unequalled ; and, in fact, for all purposes 
in which Silk Velvet may be used, we specially recommend the 
LOUIS VELVETEEN, 

Patterns post-free, Every yard of the genuine bears the 
name ** Louis,”* 


THOS. WALLIS and Co., Holborn Circus, London. 


UDA VERITAS.—-GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific; atter which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as adressing: it causes growth, arrests 
falling. and I's use deties detection. The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it hag no 
equal. Price 10s. fd., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. ‘Tes- 
timonia}s free.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 


{ 
| 
i 
| 
! 
{ 
j HAIR WASH.—For producing the beautiful golden colour 
| 
i 
| 
! 
i 


OPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT’ ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
| HELENE, By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 
: TRANSPLANTED. By M. E. FRASER-TYTLER, 
! CONTRADICTIONS. By F, M, PEARD. 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD, By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Rickakp Bent.ey and Sun, 8, New Burlington-street. 


} 
i 
| 
lH > Cuatro and Winxpvs, Piccadilly, W. 
1 
i 
' 
{ 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d., 
TOUR. IN THE STATES AND 
CANADA: Out and Home in Six Weeks. An Illustrated 
Guide. By THOMAS GREEN WOUD. 
‘London: L. Uvcory GInz, 170, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, price 3d. ; by post, 3$d., 


p*® B.’"S NARRATIVE. The most Curious 


Tale on record. 
Wiriram Rineway, 16Y, Piccadilly, London, W. 


so much admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, td, 
and 10s. sd., of all principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout 


the world.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN snd SONS, London. 


On June 27 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 1, 


¥ 
as CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY. 
CONTENTS. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. hy the Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
Chap. i—An Intercessor, Chap, Il.—A Last Walk. Chap. 
111.—Good-bye. (With Illustrations by W. Ralston.) 

| THE LAY FIGURE. (With Mlustrations by George du 


Maurier.) a 
Se OLD Face OF THE SEA. (With Illustrations by 
« Small.) i 
THE FIRS WARNING. An Essay. _ 
MY TIGER WATCH. (With Illustrations by H. Furness.) 
KING PEPIN AND SWEEYL CLIVE. (With Llustrations by 
George du Maurier.) 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KNOW that 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is a very remarkable 
remedy, both for internul and external use, and wonderful in 
its quick action to relieve distress. 
cure for Sore Throat, Coughs, Colds, 
Diarrh@a. Cramps, Cholera, Sick Headache. 
matism, Brnises. Burns, Sealds, Cuts, Sprair 
instant relief. Sold by all Chemists, Is. 14d., 


He* FEVER CURED BY 
R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Caturrh Smelling-Bottle. 


Itisacerta.n and speedy 
iphtheria, Chills, 
suralgia, Rhen- 


é&c,, and affords 
2s. Od. und 4s, 6d. 


London: Sarru, Exper, and Co,, 15, Waterloo-place. A UEABAM. H4* FEVER. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 7 
LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE, Number Ix. | A UKARAM. ea 
JULY = nV 
EE eee WATER. By James Payn. Chapters AUSARAM. 15 Rot Sigh 


<—XXXIX. 
THE DORSETSHIRE LABOURER, By Thomas Hardy. 
bach DEATH OF THE SHAMEFUL KNIGHT, By Violet 


unt. 

LOVE A LA MODE. By Mrs, Parr. 
THE “ROYAL IRISH” AT TEL-EL-KEBIR. By the Author 

of “John Halitax Gentlemau.”* 
ACROSS THE PLAINS. PartlI. By R. L. Stevenson, 
STRAWBERRIES. By Grant Allen. 
IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODs. Chapters I. and II, 
Lonxemans, GREEN, and Co, 


Bret Harte. 
THE MOST USEFUL AND INTERESTING MAGAZINE 
FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 
1. QYLVIA’S HOME!JOURNAL for 
JULY is now ready, and may be obtained of all Book- 
sellers and Railway Bookstalls, Price 6d. 
London: Warp, Locx, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C. 


2. QEVENTY-THREE NEW MODELS of 

\D LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S DRESS are illustrated in 
the JULY NUMBER of SYLVIA'’S HOME JOURNAL, which 
also contains two charming serial stories and one complete 
tale, top oruee with a large number of Economical Recipes, 
Menus, Xc. 


3. QYLVIA’S HOME JOURNAL for 


JULY. 'The Supplements Presented Gratis with this 

Number are :—1. A prettily-coloured Plate of the Latest Fashions; 

2. A double sheet of Needlewo1k Patterns, with tull instructions 
for working. ; 2 

London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C. 


.AN ATTRACTIVE WEDDING GIFT. 


ii inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


willat once arrest them, and cure severe cuses in half an 
hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s.d. a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
care ot Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., E.C. 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY THE USE OF 


R. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS. 


Approved of by Dr, OSSIAN HENRY, Analytical 
Chemist of the “Académie de Médecine’ of Paris. 
“The Liquor to be used in acute state of gout or 
rheumatism; the Pills ir chronical state.’ 
Wholesale: COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 
London: Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-street. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

EB i rify the blood, correct all disorders ot the 

easton ineeye: and bowels. The Ointment isunrivalled 
jn the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout. and rheumatism. 


TTOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 


PILLS tor FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 16 or 3& 
T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


By 


2s. 9d, of all Chemists. 
stamps by the maker, E. 


PRDIGESEION._Surtrers from Indigestion 

and DYSPEPSIA will find that a small dose of LACTO- 
PEPTINE, taken Aten eat meal will poets Sere adage 
0 ay . 
of the food, without disturbing the org: Feat oy Se a 


cae: YYOPEPTINE. It is rationalin the 

MARRIAGE AND HOME. A Volume Sone the Bee er Gitte 1 disorders of the Digestive 
of Kindly'Counsels to the Newly-Married. Elegantly | Organs. LACTOPEPTINE is sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. td. 
bound in white and gold, 2s. 6d. in Ounce Bottles, with a dose measure attached, Each Bottle 


“ Bound in pure white, and glistening with gold and scarlet, 
it is an elegant little gitt-book for young brides and bridegrooms, 
for whom Its reflections and couuisels are invaluable.""—British 
Workman. t 

London: MonrGan and Scorr, 12, Paternoster-buildings ; and 
may be ordered of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


D& RUSSELL’S POCKET EDITION of 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—Mrs. GLADSTON E writesfrom 
Hawarden Castle, Sept. 13, 1878 :—"* Will you send me another 
copy, that I ma, ‘make it known to my irlends? It would be 
swell that people should study the work and have such heip 
always at hand.” Dr, Russell's work isa short account of the 
moré common diseases, their i ee a ap, written in 
i age. Sent to any address for 2s, 2d. 
ned ais K. Eves, 92, Great Kussell-street, London, — 


y eight 10-grain doses. LACTOPEPTINE is pre- 
contains toy ty JOHN. M. RICHARDS, Laboratory, Great 

ussell-street, London. Send for Pamphlet entitled ‘* Diseases 
ot the Stomach.” 


K EATING’S POWDER kills BUGS, 
Moths, Fleas, Beetles, and all Insects ( rtectly 
unrivalled). Hurniless to everything but Lusects. 

Tins, td, and 1s. 


'. MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution 
baer of the Skin. Ninth Edition, post-tree, 33 stamps. 


RUPTIONS; their Rational Treatment. 
London: G. Hixe, 164, Westminster Bridge-road, 
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CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION of MODERN 
PICTURES in OIL and WATER COLOURS. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, 


The above Exhibition WILT Ni 
GALLERY, on MONDAY, ON lle A aia la ial 
he dates for RECEIVING PICTURES IG 
AUG. 11, both inclusive. ee te 
Yorms and all Inturmution may be obtained 


on application te 
_ Odtartus LYALL, Curator, 

A Walker Art lery, Liverpoot 
Homes? Agent, Mr. Jas, Bourlet, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex 


RISH LACE EXHIBITION, MANSION 
OUSE, will be OPENED on MONDAY, JUNE 25, 

p.in., by T.R.H, the DUKE and DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT, 4 
mae 108. Ot. as Bie Opening, Day; 2s.4d.on Wednesday; 

all other days, 1s. ‘Tickets att incipal West-E ua 
and at the Mansion House, or Tay nieNe tothe Lae A a 


[se LACE EXHIBITION. 


aK ; : 
T is an ACCOMPLISHED FACT that the 
A. EXHIBITION at AMSTERDAM is entirely completed. 
France, the only delaying Power, inaugurated her exhibition 
with great pomp on Friday Jast, being « month behind time, 
‘To-day we cun do ner justice, and pardon this deluy; she hasdone 
manch. tor her exhibition, and is spiendidly represented there, 
The Exhibition is « great success. A brilliant. band, conducted 
by Bills, may be heard twice « duy in the gardens in the centre 
of the restaurants. In the evening the gardens are illuminated 
with electric light. The Ambassadors’ Concert, arranged in 
imitation of those in Puris, is fairy-like indeed. he telephonic 
communications, the electric railways, not counting all the 
amusements that are to be found, attract a coualierable crowd. 
As to the number of daily admissions, since June 5 trom 12,000 te 
15,000 visitors are counted daily. The Foreigners’ Office, placed 
under the patronage of the Bufgomaster, informs the public that 
it has at present 4000 turnished rooms at its disposition, to be 
Jet at 2.25 f1,, 8.00f., 5.408., and 7.20f1, according to the class. 


Dating trom June ls, the railways wi y cl 
tariff for tiavelleca* ¢ railways will reduce by oO per cent the 


. FIVE PER CENT DEBENTURES. 

YHE DARLING DOWNS AND WESTERN 
LAND COMPANY, LIMITED (QUEENSLAND), 
Authorised Capital, £1,000,000, Subscribed Capital, £651,800. 
Paid up Capital, £425,670, Uncalled Capital, £228,150, 
Lonpon Dirgerors, 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
Sir Charles Elphinstone Fleming Stirling, Bart., Glorat, N.B. 
Marmaduke Bell. Ksq.. Fort St. George, stroud, Gloncestershire, 


We a Esq., Chairman British India Steam Navigation 
o., London, 


Andrew Mcllwraith, Esq., 5, Fenehurch-street, E.C. 


a ANKE RS, 
The Queensland National Bunk (Limited), Brisbane, and 

4 Ni _ 0, Old Broud-street, London, 

The British Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, London, and 
Branches in Scotland. 

The London Board is now issuing Five per Cent Debentures of 
the Compuny, repayable on Dec. #1, 1895. The Debentures are 
payable to Bearer, free of expense, and are a tirst charge on the 
undertaking of the Company and en all its real and personal 

property. For Forms of Application apply to the Company's 
ankers, as above, or to James H. CAMPBELL, Secretury. 
6and7, Fenchurch-street, London. 


mI 


IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel de 
_ VEurope.—Virst-class English Hotel. Fine garden, lawn 
tennis, gymnasium, magnificent view trom every window, ave 
chambers, 30 saloons, excellent cuisine.—Brsnascon, Proprietor. 


IX-LES-BAINS CASINO.—Theatre, 
concerts, card and billiard saloons, military bands. 
Italian Opera and Opéra Comique Troupes. Symphonie Con- 
certs, Sarah Bershanttand Ooduelin: Balls, fétes, illuminations. 


IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY. — Most 

important of Continental Sulphurous Spas. Eleven hours 

from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the 
pharynx, lurynx, and nasal passages eficaciously treated. 


MPHION-LES-BAINS, Lake Geneva. 
Carbonated ferruginous waters. English doctor. Boats 
between Ouchy, Lausanne, and Evian.  Soirées. bulls, casino, 
First-class hutel.—Prop: ote] Beau site, Cannes. 


IARRITZ PREFERABLE to PAU.—No 

frost, no snow, no typhoid, Pure air. Splendid sands. 

Sea warmed by the Gult Stream, and no puisonous sewers dis- 
charging into the sea, 


HRISTIANIA, NORWAY.—HOTEL 
L'EUROPE. Newly opened. This First-class Hotel, 
situate in the best part of the town, is respectfully recommended 
to the travelling public, Comtortable and well-furnished Bed 
and Sitting-rooms. English is spoken in the Hotel. - 
G. LINDNER. 


OLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE.—H6tel de 
Mayence, opposite the Theatre and Post Office, 
three minutes from the Station. 
Gren Proprietor, 


-LES-BAINS.— Grand Hotel 
d'Evian-les-Bains. 

Splendid view. First-class Hotel, 
Goy, Proprietor. 


]{oOMBURG (near Frankfort).—Homburg 
Baths very salutary in diseases of the stomach, liver, and 

gout. Pure bracing mountain air, contributes to invigorate the 

system. Orchestra, concerts, balls, magnificent Curhaus. 


pss 


FOMBURG (near Frankfort).—Ho6tel de 
Hesse, First-class tuvourite house, Best situation. Opposite 
the Springs and gardens. Every comitort. Rooms, 2m. 0, Publ 
d'hote. Restaurant in garden.—Frey, Proprietor. 


NTERLAKEN.—Yungfraublick Hotel. 

First-class Establishment for Families. Facing the Jungtrau, 
between Lakes Thun and Brienz. Remarkable salubrity. Pine 
woods. Arrangements made,—J. Orscuw Me.ien, Proprietor. 


UCHON.—Grand Hétel Richelieu, 


opposite the Thermal Establishment. Frequented by 
Royalty and the highest nobility and gentry. Splendid scenery. 
First-class arrangements.—L. Esvuave, Proprietor. 


UCERNE.—Grand Hétel de l'Europe. 


Magnificent mountain view, on the borders of the Lake; 
150 chambers, south aspect. Boating, fishing, bathing. 
Omnibus to Railand Boat. Bucnex-Dursex, Proprietor, 


UCERNE.—H6tels Schweitzerhof and 


4 Lucernerhot. Maintain high reputation, and worthily re- 
commended. Open all the year. Facing steam-bont pier, close 


, to Station Gothard Railway.—Hauser Fréres, Proprietors. 


QstEN Dy 


SEA-BATHIN: BELGIUM. 


The finest seu-bathing and the most frequented watering-place 

on the Continent. Summer residence of their Majesties the 
KING AND QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 
‘The Season is open from June | to October. 

Splendid Kurseal and magnificent Digue. Daily concerts and 
dances at the Kursaal, two orchestras, grand balls at the Casino, 
grand regatta, pigeon-shooting, races, circus, varied fétes, 
theatre, Casino, Park Leopold, Sea-bathing under the control 
of the town of Ostend. 


GT. MORITZ BAD. — Engadine. 
Hydropathic Establishment, 5307 feet altitude. Climatic 
Station. Season June 15 to Sept. 15. Ferruginous springs. 100 
cabins for bathers. Music daily, The hotel Kurhaus adjoining. 
ee 

ICHY.—English Club, Grand Cirque, 

Concerts, Balls, Reading, Drawing Rooms, Cards, Billiards. 


Restaurant la Garte. Choicest wines, Telegraphic despatches, 
Paris, London, English rendezvous. 


V IGHY.—Grand Hotel de la Paix. 
Exceedingly comfortable, and recommended to the English, 

by whom it is largely patronised. Near the Casino, Buths, and 

Music Kiosque. ¥. Lavnent, Proprietor. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE, 

Pe LVERMACHER’S ‘“GALVANISM 

NATURES, CHIEF RESTURER OF IMPAIRED 
NERGY.” 

Baad Ente Paiuphlet the most reliable proofs are given of the 
‘vast and wonderful curative powers of Puivermache 
Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, Belts, &c.,in Bheumatic, 
Nervous, and het erry DISUSE: Sent post-free for 
three atampson application | ig 

“L: PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

iia a 194, Regent-street, London, W. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Cua and CO.’S New and Popular 
DANCE MUSIC, Played by Liddell's Band. 
IDAISY WALTZ a ». Luke Wueeler. 


“GHIC" POLKA .. an . .. Luke Wheeler. 
MIA VARA WALTZ .. os se +» Bucealossi. 
OLCH PAR NIENTE WALTZ «» Delbriick. 
}’LEURS D'AMOUR WALTZ .. «. Roeckel. 
WISIONS D'AMOUR WALYZ .. + Delbrick. 
RHINE FAY WALTZ . .. ©. Albert. 
TOYAUTE WALTZ .. os .. Luke Wheeler, | 
WENETIA WALTZ .. -. .. Caroline Lowthian. 
WHITE LILIES WALTZ See tee, W. Entlervon. 
JLES SAL TBRELLES POL 4 « De brick. 
WRETLY FOOT VOLBKA .. . .. Desormes. 
MOTHER HUBBARD POLKEA .. EE oR! ywoht fog 
“MURIBLLA POLKA . ee. « LD, Tosti. 

JE ADORE WALTZ .. E, de Valmency. 


Price 2s. each net. 
(OHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, 


BUCALOSSI’S NEW WALTZ. 
Me“ CARA WALTZ. Played by Liddell’s 


Band, the two Hungarian Bands, at all the Theatres, and 
at the Fisheries Exhibition by the Band of the Grenadier 
‘Guards, under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey. Price 2s. net. 

CHAPPELL and Co., New Bond-street; and Poultry. 


HITE LILIES WALTZ. 
WM. FULLERTON. 
Played at the sintered and by the Guards Bands. 
rice Zs. net. 
Onappet and Co., 50, New ond-street, W.;and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


EC. 


: “BLUE BEARD” AT THE GAIETY. 
if Meee KISS WALTZ. On Airs in “Blue 
Beard.” MEYER LUTZ. 
T\HE BLUE BEARD QUADRILLE. 
Airs in “ Blue Beard."” DAN GODFREY. 


Price 2s. each net. 
Oxearret and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


On 


NEW MUSIC. 


MA22IAL8' NEW SONG. 
ARZIALS.—ONLY FRIENDS. New 


Song this day, by the Composer of ** Leayin tio vine,” 
« Justas Well,’ Twickenham Kerry.” 2s. Rh 


MABZIALS.— ONLY FRIENDS WALTZ, 


on the above song. By CHAKLBS COOTE. Illustrated. 


2s. net. Boosry and Oo., 294, Regent-street. 


I ADDY, 
ADDY. New Song. By BEHREND; 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon. sung by Miss Helen 
@’Alton, Miss Mariaii McKenzie, Miss Frances Hipwell, and 
Madame Osborne Williams. 

2s.—Boosny and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


HILDREN’S PRAYERS. By MOLLOY ; 


\ Words by Weatherly, Sung by Miss Santley with dis- 
tinguished success, 
2s.—Boosey and Co,, 235, Regent-street, 


QOUTHERN BREEZE WALTZ, 
QOUTHERN BREEZE WALTZ. | By 


MEISSLER, Composer of “TNne Alone Waltz." Per- 
formed by all the Military and String Bands of, the Umted 
Kingdom: This day, 2s.—Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


(JABOLINE LOWTHIAN’S New WALTZ. 
AROLINE LOWTHIAN’S New WALTZ. 


A DAY'S RIDB. A New Waltz by Miss Lowthian, This 
day. Performed by Liddells and Gute's Bands.. 2s. 
Boosey and Cuv., 295, Kegent-street. 


Now ready, 


bi) Deezer DUCHESS WALTZ. ©. COOTE. 


MEBBY DUCHESS QUADRILLE. 
C. COOTE. 


yest DUCHESS LANCERS. C.COOTE. 
ne 


L t each net. 
‘CHAPPELL and Co., 5%, New 


ynd-street; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 
OLANTHE; or, the Peer and the Peri. 
Messrs. GIDBERT and SULLIVAN'S NEW OPERA. 

The Vocal Score, 5s.; the Pianoforte Solo, 38.3 separate Songs, 
each 2s. net; also the Book of the Words, 1s,, may_now be 
obtwited of Cuarerit, and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W.; and 
15, Poultry, B.C.; and all Musicsellers. 


Caras GAVOTTE, for the Pianoforte. 
By LOUIS GRUGH. Price 2s, net. 

% I would recommend to thuse who want to know a real new 

igavotte, a pretty melody, and the true rhythm, to see that of 

iLouis Gregh, published at Chappell’s.”"—Worid. 

(CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Boud-st., W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


I PARLING MINE. By L. ENGEL. This 
immengely popular Song will be sung at the Albert Hall 
‘on June. 25 by Madaine Adelina Patti, and by Mr. Joseph Maas 
iat St. James's Hall on June 26. Price 2s. net. 
OHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


GOMEBODY'S PRIDE. MICHAEL 
WATSON. 
GC WINGING: MICHAEL WATSON. 


YMN OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 
W. DE M. SERGISON. 
sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling with great success. 


(epee. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Sung by Miss Santley. 


of Be GATES OF THE WEST. Sung 
with enormous success by Miss Helen D'Alton and 
SMadame Osborne Williams. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. 


bse CUPIDS DROOP EACH LITTLE 


HEAD. MAUDE Y. WHITE. Sung by Miss Santley. 


M* FAIREST CHILD. A. H. BEHREND. 


A® I (EVERMORE). A. H. BEHREND. 
Sung by Mr. Fred King. 


jonaa DARLING. A. H. BEHREND. 


Price 2s. each net. 
Cuapretiand Co., 50, New Bond-street, W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


CoS and ©0.S ALEXANDRE 


HARMONIUMS, fer Church, Schools, or Drawing Rooms, 
rom 


from 6 to 150 guineas; or, on the Three-Years’ System, 
£1 Os. per quarter. 


Cee. and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 


Seven Stops, including Sub-bass and Octave Coupler, 
alnut Case. 18 guineas. 
50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry. 


Elegant Carved ¥ 
OHAEPELL and Co., 


(2c and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 


GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 9 Sets ot Reeds, and Com- 
binatien Tubes, 85 guineas. 


CLOUGH and WAKREN’S 
‘pie and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 


With ene manual, from (6 guineas. 4 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guinsas. 
Hydraulic motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 


been pronounced by the most eminent musicians in Eng- 
land to be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


Gaus and WARREN’S AMERICAN 


ORGANS. A combination of pipes and reeds which do 
not go out of tune by the most severe changes of temperature, 
Easy of manipulation, handsome in design, and of great 
durability. 

From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 pees: 

Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
CHAPpEtn and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S 'THREE-YEARS’ 


SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, 
and AMERICAN ORGANS, by which the Instrument becomes 
the property of the Hirer atthe end of the third year. Piano- 
fortes, from 2gs. Harmoniums, from £1 6s8.; and American 
Organs, from £1 16s. a Quarter, 


CS and CO. have on View every 
Description of PIANOFORTES by the best makers, re- 
turned from hire, to be Sold at greatly 


NSTRUMENTS by ALL MAKERS may be 
HIRED or PURCHASED on the Three-Years’ System. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, E.C. 
Steam Works: Chalk Farm-road, N.W. 


((HARLES HALLEIVS PRACTICAL 
wi) s PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

New Edition, the two First sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE’S NEW PIANOFORTE ‘LUTOR. 
‘Vhe best and most usefnl Tutor ever published. 
Forsyru Buoruens, 2724, Regent-cirens, London; and 
124 and 121, Deansgate, Manchester, 


poe ORGAN COMPANY. Canada. 
NEW ORGANS. The cheapest and best yet introduced. 
VILLA GEM, 10 Stops, 22 guineas. 
PEDAL ORGAN. Iwo Rows of Keys, “5 Steps, 2h Octaves of 
Pedals, price 1 guineas. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester, 
Sole Agents tor the United Kingdom. 


PUNOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 
from 25 guineas upwards.—JOHN BROADWOOD and 
SONS, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, W. 
tactory,45, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 


yee Boxes, by best Makers. Largest 


Stock in London, with all newest accompaniments, and 
most brilliant in tone. Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. 
Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-tree.—WALES 


and McCULLOOH, 56, Cheapside; and 22, Ludgate-hill. 


reduced prices for Cash. 


Manu- 


OOTE’S GILLETTE WALTZ, on 
Audran’s New Opera. Performed at her Majesty's last 
State Ball. 2s.—Boosny and Co. 


Price 5s. each, paper; 78. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


HE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THR. CONTRALTO ALBUM, a 

THE BARTTONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 

Containing for each voice a complete repettoite of the most 
celebrated Operatic Songs of the last jawed years, including 
many beautiful pieces unknown itt thi8 country, indispensable 
to stuaents and Amateurs oF Opebatic Music. All the songs are 
in the origiual keys, Waabriteed with Italian and English 
words. ‘A midré seful publication than these collections 
cannot be cunceived,’=Athenaum, 

BoosEy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


MHE CAVENDISH MUSIC. BOOKS. 


Notice, -Twenty-one new numbers of this popular series 
ure published this day, including books of yaluable copyright 
songs, Wight Pianoforte Albums, Two Pianoforte Duet Albums, 
Juvenile Music, &c. Specimen Number, post-free, 1s. 

Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth, 


POHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. Edited by 


HENRY HOLMES. With numerous Notes. and an 
Appendix by the Editor.—Boosry and Uo., 295, Regent-street. 


HE PARISH ANTHEM-BOOK, 


containing fifty celebrated Anthems. In Numbers, price 
One Penny each; or One Volume, 3s. 6d,; cloth, gilt edges, 53. 
Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 
Boosgy and Co., 295, Regent-street, 


In One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


ANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, 
ares without orchestra (Second Series), Arranged by W. T. 

IST, 

Of these Concertos Dr. Burney remarked :—“ Public. players 
on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on 
them for nearly thirty years.”” 

Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


This day, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 2d., 


f tices JUVENILE ALBUM, containing 


Sixteen popular Airs arranged for beginners; including 
“The Better Land,” ‘Twickenham Ferry,’’ ‘“‘Nancy Lee,’’ 
« Blue Alsatian Mountains,” ‘‘ The Midshipmite,”’ &c. 

Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Mesic FOR THE KINDER-GARTEN. 


Upwards of 100 Hymns, Songs, and Games, with full 
explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 2s. 6d., 
cloth. Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES, from 17 Guineas 
upwards, for SALE, Hire, or upon Three-Years' System. 
English Pianofortes by Broadwood, Krard, Collard, &c. Foreign 
Short Grandsand Cottages by Rénisch, Hagspeil, Kaps, Blitthner, 
Schiedmayer, Pleyel, &c.—BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent-street. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marl borough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
bearingthe nameof ‘‘ Erard”’ which arenot oftheir manufacture, 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great Marl- 
borough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 guineas. 


Psa PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 
Re eee COCKS ‘and C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
'NHE PROMISE ON THE SEA. Song. 
By MICHAEL WATSON. 
Is. 6d. net. 
TH THE TIDE. Song. 
By MICHAEL WATSON. 
1s, Gd. net, 
ee Song. 
By ee : 
ON’T FORGET ME. Song. 
By CIRO PINSUTI. 
2s, net, 
N SHADOWLAND. Song. 
By CLD Eee es 
Tae KNIGHT’S SHIELD. Song. 
By CIRO PINSUTI. 


2s. net. 
Payinent as above received in stamps. 
New Burlington-street, London, W. 
Sole London Agents for Carpenter’s celebrated American 
Organs. Lists and Drawings Gratis. 


posers WILLIAMS’S LIST. 


YMBIA. Comic Opera. Libretto by 
Harry Paulton: Music by FLORIAN PASCAL, 
Vocal Score, 6s, net. 
| URETTE. Comic Opera. By J. 
4 OFFENBACH. Vocal Score, 6s. net. 
NLY A LITTLE WHILE. FLORIAN 


PASCAL and H. STEPHENS. This celebrated Song is now 
published in keys to suit all voices. Net 2s, 


HERE’ IS ANOTHER SWEET? 
oS <a ee SULLIVAN, from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Songs of the 


HAT WILL YOUR ANSWER BE? 
Words and Music by CBCILE TOVEY. Net 2s. 


(2 Bae A De MUSIC. 
QUADRILLES, by CHAS. CUOTE. 
VALS, by CHAS. GODFREY 
POLKA. by ARTHUR GRENVILLE. 
Price 2s, net cach. Beautifully Ulustrated. 


ANCE MUSIC.—LURETTE. 


QUADRULLES, He CHAS. COOTE, 
VALSES, by O. METRA. 
POLKA, by LEON VASSEUR, 
Beautifully [lustrated. 2s. net each, 


London: = 


J WILLIAMS, DBerners-street ; 


123, Cheapside. 


and 


FUNG 93, 1868 


| NEW MUSTC. 
J Bs : RAM ER 
tPHE ToucH OF A VANISHED HAND. 
[HE TOUCH OF A VANISHED HAND. 


and © 0.’S 


OIRO PINSU'TI'S greatly admired Song. 


Was mans touch of a spirit hand that swept o’er each silent 
string? 

And hushed the sorrows of earth to rest with worde thet the 
anges sing. . 


In E flat, FP, and G; medium compass, from © to I, 2%, neb, 


NEVER To PART, ODOARDO BARRIS 


~New Song: “Dedicated to Lady Barrett Lennard, 
NEVER To PART. Werds By H. dh 
; D' Are: Saxo ARR ole t 
Our lips can of hy hr the f Word “forgiven,” 


" Oter Hearts cA OAH Breathe the prayer * forget.” 
In three keys, 0, K flat, wud G@; medium compass, from C to D. 


UEEN OF HEARTS. New Polka. 
“By CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. i 


Words by H, L. D'Arcy Jaxone, . 


| NEW SUMMER SILKS. Patterns free. 


prt ROBINSON’S, OXFORD-STREET. 


NEW SUMMER COSTUMES. 
. THIS, MONTH'S PARIS FASHIONS. 
Illustrations gratis and post-free, 


300 PIECES, NEW 


(COLOURED RAYONNANT 


alia 300 Pisces Merveilletix, Be yatd, 68, 11d. and 4s. 9d, 
st 


400 Pieves Sutil Duchess, per yartl, 3a: 1d: 


(QHECKED SILKS; ts: Yd: 
Ree a ti 
pest QUALITY CHECK MOIRES. 
pewt Re -* 28; 6d. per yard. 
BLACK BROCHE VELVEES. per yard, 6s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. 


1500 PIECES OF RICH 


ROCADED SILKS* and SATIN,. per 


D yard, 48, 6d., 58. 6d., 6s, 6d.; Ottoman Brocaded, per yard, 
7s. id.; New Ottoman, per yard, 4s. 9d, 


BLECTRIC, and 


.. per yard Is, 0d. to 1s. 6d. 


UEEN. OF HEARTS. Polka. Just j 
published. “ Most tuneful, and time well marked.” 28. NES GOODS, New Colours. Patterns free, 
net. . STRAWBERRY, ‘TERRA COTTA, 
: 24 ss —piher ney aaa pitas, plait Silks, Satins, atid Ottomans, 
(CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S POPULAR fe Ls at el 
HepebOTIS MATTE eee eae Nog oe OE THOUSAND. PIECES PONGEH 
MARGUERITHE WALT. ay yy DB * WASHING SILK, 20 yrds for 1 gutted! : 
So baie en GT, 
VANERY Fare PonAL Boe PTER ROBINSON, GXFORD:STREET: 
J.B. Oramer ant Co. 20t, Regetit-stredt, W! Bh Shoe elt is ; 1 
RAMER’S NEW BIANGFOR TES. EW SUMMER DRESSES. 
EROM TEN GUINDAS. Fine All-Wool Casimer 
J. B. CRAMER atid OO., by new mechanical appliances | Angola and other Bege ... « 


recently advert to their Factory, combine in their Instruments 
drabitity anid moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, 
‘ald general excellence. 

YUUR OCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 


requires ‘'uning .. 10 Guineas. 
FIVE ” Hs Erecyeatnh Weed . seit es teat % 
4 (Studio) “8 ie i ca 3 és 
ze BS (Yacht), with closing Key- 
board, in-Pme Case ~20 


in American Walnut ‘J 

Case... we . 
in Oak Case... ‘ 
in  Biack and Gold 


” ” ” 
2» 
” 


4 Case... se oe 26 ” 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other Cases, from 25 yy 
sv ftom 4° yy 


Ditto im Black and Gold Cases. an 
# CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
For Church, Climber, or Chancel. ' 
CRAMER’s HARMONIUMS, 
CRAMER'S AMERICAN? ORGANS, 
HARPS*by ERAKD and others tor SALE, HIRE, and on 
CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM, 
_ 2” Full Lists and particulars free. ries 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satis-, 
factory quality. 
‘Exchangeéd any time witliit Three Montiis withottt loss to the: 
; Sp y ) 


Purchaser, 
J. Bae ER.and CO:, 
London: Regent-street, W.; ond-street, W.; Moorgate-street, 
E.C.; High-street, Notting-hill, W. Liverpool: Church-street. 


IOCONDA. An. Opera in. Four Acts, 

performed with enormous success at the Royal Italian 

Opera, Covent-Garden. The libretto b, ‘Pobia Gorrio (Arrigo 
Boito). The Music by A. PONCHIELLI. 


Vocal Score (with English and Italian Words) .. .. net 8s, 
Pianoforte Solo ate ne Ss A af 43 +. net 4s, 
Favourite Vocal Pieces (Italian Words), 

VOCE DI DONNA O D’ANGELO, Song (Cieca),C .. 38. 
CIELO i MAR, Song (Enzo), Ten... we ae oe 4g. 

peu Hgts IL FULGOR DEL CREATO, Duet, So, ‘ 
and M.S... “he Sans PAM ie ebriget co heauce 8. 

PRSCATORE AFFONDA L’ ESCA, Song (Barnaba), Bar. 4s, 

SUICIDIO! Aria (Gioconda), Sop. .. sa as aia 

Favourite Pieces for iano, 5 
DANZA DELLE ORE .. SEs fe ke P ee Fae NODS 
GALOUP (from the Danza Delle Ore) 4 my 33. 
* 


Ricorpt, 265, Regent-street, W. 


[)’ALMAINE’S PIANOS, HALF PRICE. 
In consequence of & change of partnership, the whole of 
this splendid stock, perfected with all the improvements of the 
day—viz., steel frame, overstrung, trichord throughout, check 
action, &., is now offered at half price by this long-standing 
firm of 100 years’ reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale 


the easiest terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. 
Class0.. £14 | Class 2.. £20| Class4.. £26| Class6 .. £35 
Glass1.. £17 | Class 3... £23 | Classd.. £30] Class7 .. £40 


Ameriean Organs, best class, from £0. 
Carriage free, and all risk taken, to any station in England. 
T. D'ALMAINE and CO., 91, Finsbury-pavement, Moorgate, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 


aresuperseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867. ‘Silver Watches, from £448. ; Gold, from £ttis. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


Ty H E|SEWILL’S KEYLESS WATCHES, 

Prize Medals, London, Paris, and Philadelphia. 

f - | Damp und Dust-proof, 18-carat cases, adjusted and 
FINEST 


compensated for all climates, £10 10s., £14 148.,and 

£25; Ladies’, £7 7s., £10 10s., and £18 10s.; in silver 

WA'TCHES | cases, for Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s., £6 #8., and 
- £8 ss. Forwarded on receipt of remittance.—J. 
MADE. Sewill, 30, Cornhill, London; and 61,South Castle- 


strect, Liverpool. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Ee Neroes and CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 


and CO. 

TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 

CUTLERY, &c. _ 
Illustrated Catalogues post-free, 
ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Kegent-st. ; or 42, Mourgate-st., City. 


[Pe eten 


Joun BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITH, 
CHARING-CROSS. 
ACKSON ad GRAHAM, 


70 to x6, OXFORD-STREBT, LONDON, W. 


AN INSPECTION OF THE UNRIVALLED STOCK 
15 RESPECYFULLY SOLICITED, 


Ife Cina by Mt, Me at bo Ves eles 
Save ty Ot: 2 57 ane tose wate ek TORO 
Itt, Olas Vy WT OMe oe ay ne ee TS 


For DRAWING-ROOMS and DINING - ROOMS, 

9ft. Yin, by btt. 10in. oe és pe LED 

14%t. 4in. by 10ft. bin. oe . 1h 15 0 
ORIENTAL VELVET CARPETS, 10s. 6d. per yard. 
The CHEAPEST MARKET in LONDON for really fine old 

ORIENTAL CARPETS. , 

SHIRAZ or MECCA CARPETS and RUGS. 
TURCOMAN CARPETS and RUGS. 
BED-ROOM SUITES of FURNITURE of most elegant 


design. 
prices. 


Velvets, from £1 Is. to £30. 
SMOKING-ROOM CHAIRS in Crocodile Skin. 
DIVAN SATS in Turkish Saddlebags, 
FURNITURE in harmony with the present style of 


architecture, and reproductions of Furniture of the 
Adams’ yeriod, Oak Panelling, Mantel and Over- 
mantels. Mnriched Ueilings, Kriezes, and Overdoors of 
Finely-Moulded Canvas Plaster. Mvorish Papers, 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Collector's Specimens of OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN in 
Beaute, single Colours, and Splashed. 
INDIAN PEACOCK BRATHEH STOVE ORNAMENTS, 
is. Wd, each, 
JAPANESE TENT UMBRELLAS, for Garden Parties, Fétes, 
Bazaars, &c., from 128, 6d. each. 


HOMESPUN CARPETS, Fringed all Round.’ 


HOMESPUN AXMINSTER CARPETS,: 


DINING-ROOM SUITES in great variety, at moderate | (| | 
FANCY EASY-CHATRS in Old Brocades and Genoa | 


eri is 1 08. 94, to Is. 0d. 
Gachmere de la Reine, 48 in. wide (specially prepared for this 
House) .. eee vo per yard 4s, bd. 
This article is recommended for its great durability and 
elegant appearance. ‘ 


Estamene, Witney, Scarboro’, Devonshire, and other well 
known All-Wool Serges, in every newly-dyed Co.our 
trom és 3 ae + +s per yard 0s, 9d. to Is. 6d. 


fe 


ELVETEENS of the Very Best Makes, 


as advertised, all Colours, atid in the New Blacks, ne 


_ Wide, from, 1-6 4.0 ia se Boe 2s. 00, 10 38; Gd) 
Finest French Caslmerts, 46 ih. Wide, if Bld alte dll ths 
lately invented Shades ., ap Perydrd 28: 3d: ty se. ie 


ae 


[se STOCK of ZEPHYR LAWNS in 
Plain, Checked, and Striped, includes evety Novelty. of ths 
present Season, very Wide, pride trout du. to opt: 


_A\ ‘SPECIAL MAKE of OATMEAL CLOTH 

* for Ladies’ Lawn Peunie and Fete Costumes, in & 
eee of Uniqhe designs. Cream and Pute White. The Dress; 
is. ds ? 4 : 


380 PIECES RICHLY PRINTED if 
Pompadour, Arabesques, and other Styles cf Best Foreign 


“Satines —.. ae <i ws ae +. peryard 9d. to 1s. 0d. 
Ditto, ditto, in best Percales Ae vi i 43d. to Os, 8d, 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


TOVELTIES in PLAIDS, Broché and 


Plain Fabrics, from 12s. 6d. to 21s., Full Dress. 


parse ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 


F AMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 
Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram, 
BXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS add MILHINERS 
travel to all parts of the Cortntiy (Ho matter te distaits}, 
free of any extra charge, 
tvith Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full Assortment of 
Made-up Articles 
of the best and most suitable description. 
Also Materials by the Yard, 
and supplied at the same 
VERY REASONABLE PRICES 
as if purchased at the Warehouse in REGENT-STREET 
Mourning for servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 
Funerals conducted in Town or Country at stated Charges, 


Address, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
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Brack SILKS. 

Recommended by Peter Robinson. 

Black Gros Grain Silks .. + . « . 58, 6d, 
Black Satin .. on os aS o A +. 38. Id, 
Bluclc Brocatelle (handsome patterns) .. 68. dla, 
Black Silk Velvet (best Lyons) ae wey aos bs 90, 
Black Merveilleux (superior) .. .. 48. 11d, 


Brocaded Velvets .. bv fa 88. lld. and 12s. 4d. 
The above are special qualities—but can be supplied at all 
prices, the stock SP ES 
PWLER ROBINSON, 246 to 262, Regent-street, W. 


OSTUMES.—Elegant Silk Costumes, 
_. from 5 to 20 guineas, 
COSTUMES.—Rich and Beautiful Dresses, 
trom 4 to 10 guineas. 
COSTUMES,—Evening and Féte Dresses, - 
trom 1 to,10 guineas, 
COSTUMES.—Material Dresses in immense variety, 
the latest fashions, from 2 to 10 guineas. 


spEtEE PROB SON’S 


COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING. 
256, REGEN T-STREBT, 


— 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA.—“ The 
most perfect fitting made.”’—Observer. Gentlemen desirous 
of purchasing Shirts of the best quality should try Ford's 
“ Bureka,’’ 30s., 40s., 458. half-dozen, : 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that wever shrink in washing—not if washed a hundred 
times. Soft as silk and elastic. Can be worn witheut an under. 
_ vest. Made in several mixed colours, greys, drabs, browns, &c, 
’ Three for 39s. Patterns and self-meusure free by post, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


CE! ICE! ICE!—Sanitary Reform. Pure 


_lce is a preservative of food and drink, prevents sickness, - 
and promotes health, ‘he Crystal Ice, made from distilled 
water, delivered in. Half-ewt. ivyramids, One dhilling cach, 2s, 
per cwt., 30s. per ton; packed for the country, ‘'s, ver cwt. 
Apply to ORYSTAL IGk COMPANY, 153, Cheapside; or fetch 
from’ 35, Great Eastern Market, Bishopsgate, 1s. 6d. per cwt., 
25s, per ton. 


; CeSe 
“Since my arriva. in Egypt in. August Inst, 1 
have, on three separate occasions, been attacked by 
‘ teyer, trom which, on the first occasion, I Jny in 
hospital for six weeks. ‘Iho last two attacks have 
been, however, completely repulsed, in a remark- 
ably short space of time, by the use ot your 
valuable Fruit, Salt, to Which “LD owe my pre- 
sent health, at the very least, if not my life 
| itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and 
fi} _ preservation impels me to add my testimony to the 
* ulready overwhelming store of the same, and in so 
‘ doing I feel that 1 am but obeying tho dictates of 
duty.—Believe, me to be. sir, grapefully yours, 
Corporal, 19th Hussars, Cairo, May 26, 18838.— Mr. J.C. 
Eno.” Caution,—Legal rights are protected in eve y 
civilized country. i 


Examine each bottle, and see the 
capsule ismarked “ Kno's Pruit salt.” Withoutit. you 
have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sola 
by all Chemists, price 2s, 9d. and 4s.6d. Directions 
in sixteen languages, [Low to Prevent Disease. Pre- 

ared only at Buo's Broit Salt Works, Latcham, 
Pendon. S\E., by J. C. Eno's patent. ; 
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“Then they went out on to the wide balcony, where the people were sitting at little tables, smoking 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
ROME. 
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<.T was in the 
~ month of Jan- 
uary following, 
when the white 
thoroughfares 
of Rome were 
> all shining clear 
: in the morning 
sunlight, that 
Yolande Win- 
terbourne stood in 
the spacious vesti- 
pbule of the Hotel 
du Quirinal, waiting 
/ whilst her father read 
Z Fa a letter that had just 
; DOWN RYER been given him. She was 
AN CUNNING HAND / dressed in deep mourning ; 
<p vA and perhaps that only 
haf on _/A heightened the contrast be- 
es tween the clearness and 
‘ ; Me ~~ ‘brightness of her English-looking com- 
ee ‘ plexion and ruddy-golden hair and 
yay } the sallow foreign-looking faces around. And 
S if the ordeal through which she had passed 
had altered her expression somewhat—if it had robbed her 
for ever of the light laughter and the carelessness of her 
girlhood—it had left in their stead a sweet seriousness of 
womanhood that some people found lovable enough. It 
was not her father only who saw and was charmed. by this 
grave gentleness of look, as an odd incident in this very 
hotel proved. At the time of the Winterbournes’ arrival in 
Rome, there happened to be there—and also staying at the 
Quirinal Hotel—a famous French painter. Of course every- 
one in the hotel knew who he was, and every one pretended 
not to know; for he seemed to wish to be alone ; and he was 
so hard at work that when he came in for his mid-day meal— 
which was of the most frugal kind—he rarely spent more than 
ten or twelve minutes over it, and then he was off again, only 
pausing to light a cigarette in the corridor. Well, one day 
the Winterbournes went as usual into the winter-garden 
saloon of the hotel to have a bit of lunch, for they were going 
for a drive somewhere in the afternoon, and they were just 
about to sit down at their accustomed table, when the famous 
artist rose from his table and approached them. He wasa 
little man, with a boyish face, but with careworn eyes; his 
manner was grave, and yet pleasant. 

‘‘ Pardon me, Sir, the liberty ; but may I present myself to 
you ?”’ said he, in the queerest of pronunciations—and he held 
a card between his finger and thumb. 

“You do me a great honour, Monsieur,’’ said Mr. Winter- 
bourne, witha low bow, and addressing him in his own tongue; 
and he managed dexterously to hint that Monsieur had no 
need of a visiting-card with which to introduce himself. 

Meanwhile Yolande had turned aside, under pretence of 
taking off her bonnet; and the great artist, without any 
circumlocution, told her father what was the object of his thus 


desiring to make their acquaintance. He was painting a 
religious subject, he said, which had great difficulties for him. 
He had observed Mademoiselle from time to time. She had 
so noble an air, an expression so tender, so Madonna-like. All 
that he wanted, if her father would grant the request, was to 
be permitted to sit at their table for a few minutes—to observe 
more closely, to find out what was that peculiar charm of 
expression. Would Monsieur forgive a painter, who could 
only plead that it was in the interest of his art that he made 
so bold a request. 

Mr. Winterbourne not only gladly assented, but was 
greatly flattered to hear such praise of Yolande from so dis- 
tinguished a man; and so she was immediately summoned, 
and introduced; and they all three sate down to the little 
table, and had their lunch together. Yolande was in happy 
ignorance that she was being studied or examined in any way 
whatever ; and he took good care not to let her know. This 
little, sad-eyed man proved a cheerful enough companion. 
He talked about anything and everything; and on one occa- 
sion Yolande had the happiness of being able to add to his 
knowledge. He was saying how the realistic decorations on 
the walls of this saloon—the blue skies, the crystal globes filled 
with swimming fish and suspended in mid-air, the painted 
balconies and shrubs and what not—would shock the severe 
theorists who maintain that in decoration natural objects 
should be represented only in a conventional manner; and he 
was saying that nevertheless this literal copying of things for 
the purposes of decoration had a respectable antiquity—as 
doubtless Mademoiselle had observed in the houses of Pompeii, 
where all kinds of tricks in perspective appeared on flat 
surfaces—and that it had a respectable authority—as doubt- 
less Mademoiselle had observed in the Loggie, where Raphael 
had painted birds, beasts, or fishes, anything that came ready to 
his hand or his head, as faithfully and minutely as drawing and 
colour could reproduce them. 

“‘T saw another thing than that at Pompeii,’’ said she, 
with a slight smile. 

““Yes?’’? he said—and she did not know that all the time 
he was regarding the beautiful curve of the short upper lip, 
and observing how easily the slight pensive droop of it could 
be modulated into a more cheerful expression. 

“Thad always imagined,” said she, ‘‘ that veneering and 
wickedness like that were quite modern inventions. Don’t 
they say so? Don’t they say that it is modern depravity that 
paints common wood to make it like oak, and paints plaster 
to resemble marble? But in Pompeii you will also find that 
wickedness—yes, I assure you, [found in more than one house 
beautiful black marble with yellow or white veins—so like 
real marble that one would not suspect—but if you examined 
it where it was broken you would find it was only plaster, or 
a soft greystone, painted over.”’ 

“Indeed, Mademoiselle,’’ said he, laughing, “‘they were a 
wicked people who lived in Pompeii; but I did not know they 
did anything so dreadful as that.’’ 

This was the beginning of an acquaintanceship that lasted 
during their stay in Rome ; but was limited to this brief chat 
in the middle of the day ; for the famous Frenchman was the 
most devoted of workers. And then when he heard that the 
Winterbournes were likely to leave Rome, he besought the 
father to allow Yolande to give two or three sittings to a 


cigarettes and sipping coffee.’ 


young American artist, a friend of his, who was clever at 
pastels, and had a happy knack in catching a likeness. As it 
turned out that M. did not wish merely to procure a 
commission for his brother-artist, but wanted to have the 
sketch of the beautiful young English lady for himself, Mr. 
Winterbourne hesitated; but Yolande volunteered at once, 
and cheerfully; for they had already visited the young 
American’s studio, and been allowed to hunt through his very 
considerable collection of bric-i-brac—Kastern costumes, old ~ 
armour, musical instruments, Moorish tiles, and the like. It 
was an amusement added to the occupations of the day. 
Besides, there was one of the most picturesque views in Rome 
from the windows of that lofty garret. And so Yolande sate 
contentedly, trying the strings of this or that fifteenth-century 
lute, while the young American was working away with his 
coloured chalks; and Mr. Winterbourne, having by accident 
discovered the existence, hitherto unsuspected, of a curious 
stiletto in the hollow handle of a Persian war-axe, now found 
an additional interest in rummaging among the old weapons 
which lay or hung everywhere about the studio. 

And so we come back to the morning on which Yolande 
was standing at the entrance to the hotel, waiting for her 
father to read his letter. When he had ended, he came along 
briskly to her, and put his arm within hers. 

“Now, Yolande,” said he, “‘do you think Mr. Meteyard 
could get that portrait of you finished off to-day? Bless my 
soul, if wasn’t to have been a portrait at all!—it was only to 
have been a sketch. And he has kept on niggling and 
niggling away at it—why? Well, I don’t know why— 
unless”? 

But he did not utter the suspicion that had crossed his 
mind once or twice. It was to the effect that Mr. Meteyard 
did not particularly want to finish the sketch; but would 
rather have the young English lady continue her visits to his 
studio—where he always had a little nosegay of the choicest 
flowers awaiting her. 

‘‘ What is the hurry, papa?” she said, lightly. : 

‘“‘ Well, here is a letter from Shortlands. He has just 
started for Venice. If we are to meet him there we should 
start to-morrow for Florence. There isn’t much time left now 
before the opening of Parliament.’’ 

“Then let us start to-morrow morning,’’ said she, 
promptly, ‘‘even if I have to sit the whole day to Mr. 
Meteyard. But I think this is the only time we have ever 
been in Rome without having driven out to the Baths of 


Carracalla.”’ 


‘“T have no doubt,’’ said he, ‘that the Baths of Carra- 
calla will last until our next visit. So come away, Yolande, 
and let’s hurry up Mr. Meteyard—‘yank him along,’ I 
believe, is the proper phrase.’’ E : 

So they went out together, into the clear white sunlight. 

“And here,” said he, discontentedly, as they were going 
along the street of the Quattro Fontane, ‘Cis Shortlands 
appointing to mect us in Venice at the —— Hotel. I’m not 
going to the —— Hotel: not a bit of it! a 

“Why, papa, you know that is where Desdemona was 
buried !’’ she exclaimed. 

“Don’t I know !”? said he, with a gloomy sarcasm. “‘ Can 
you be three minutes in the place without being perfectly 
convinced of the fact! Oh, yes, she was buried there, no 
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doubt. But there was a little too much of the lady the last 
time we were there.”’ 

“Papa, how can you say that!’’ she remonstrated. “‘ It 

’ is no worse than the other ones. And the parapet along the 
Canal is so nice.”’ 

“‘T’m going to Danieli’s,” he said, doggedly. 

“‘T hope we shall get the same rooms we used to have, with 
the baleony,”’ said she; ‘‘and then we shall see whether the 
pigeons have forgotten all I taught them. Do you remember 
how eunning they became in opening the little paper bags— 
and ‘in searching for them all about the room? ‘Then I 
shouldn’t wonder if we were to see Mr. Leslie at Venice. In 
the last note I had from him, he said they were going there ; 
but he seemed dissatisfied with his companion, and I do not 
know whether they are still together.” 

‘“‘ Would you like to meet the Master at Venice ?’’ said he, 


regarding her. : 

A trifle of colour appeared in her cheeks ; but she answered 
cheerfully— 

“‘Oh, yes, very much. It would be like a party of old 


times—Mr. Shortlands, and he, and ourselves, all together.”’ 

‘« Shortlands has some wonderful project on hand—so he 
hints; but he does not say what it is. But we must not 
attempt too much. I am afraid you and I are very lazy and 
idle travellers, Yolande.’’ 

- ‘*T am afraid so, papa.’’ 

“At all events,’’ said he, as they were going down the 
steps ofthe Piazza di Spagna—which are no longer, alas! 
adomed by picturesque groups of artists’ models—‘ at all 
events, I must be back at the beginning of theSession. They 
say the Queen is going to open Parliament in person this year. 
Now there would be a sight for you! That is a spectacle 
worth going to see.”’ 

‘‘Ah,’? she said, with a quick interest, ‘‘am I to be 
allowed to go the House of Commons after all? Shall I hear 
you make a speech? Shall I be in the grill—is it the grill 
they call it? ”’ Salt att 

‘No, no, you don’t understand, Yolande!’ said he. ‘‘ It 
is the ceremony of opening Parliament. It is in the House of 
Lords; and the Queen is in her robes; and everybody you 
ever heard of in England is there—all in grand state. I 
should get you a ticket by hook or by crook, if I failed at the 
ballot; I heard that one was sold for £40 the last time—but 
maybe that was romance. But I remember this for fact, that 
when Lord —— returned from abroad, and found every avail- 
able ticket disposed of, and couldn’t get one anyhow, he. was 
in a desperate state because his wife insisted on seeing the 
show; and when he went to an official, and said that, no 
matter how, Lady —— must and should be admitted, that 
blunt-spoken person told him that he might as well try to 
get her ladyship into the Kingdom of Heaven. But we’ll 
manage it for you, Yolande. We’ll take it intime. And if 
we can’t secure it any other way, we’ll get you into the 
Reporters’ Gallery, as the representative of a ladies’ news- 

yaper.”? 

; When they had climbed up to the altitudes of the young 
artist’s studio, which was situated in one of the narrower 
streets between the Piazza di Spagna and the Corso, they found 
Mr. Meteyard rather dismayed at the prospect of thet ering 
Rome so soon. It was not entirely a question of finishing the 
portrait. Oh, yes, he said, he could get the sketch finished 
well enough—that is, as well as he was likely to be able to do 
it. But he had no idea that Mr. and Miss Winterbourne were 
going away so soon. Would they dine with him at his hotel 
that evening? He was coming to England soon; might he 
call and see them? And would Mr. Winterbourne take with 
him that Persian axe in the handle of which he had discovered 
the stiletto? And would Miss Winterbourne allow him to 
paint for her a replica of a study of a Roman girl’s head that 
she seemed rather to like, and he would have it forwarded to 
England, and be very proud if she would accept it ? 

Alas! alas! this youth had been dreaming dreams; and 
no,doubt that was the reason of his having dawdled so long 
over a mere sketch in crayons. But he was not wounded unto 
death. It is true, he covered himself with reproaches over 
the insufficiency of the portrait—although it was very cleverly 
done and an incontestably good likeness ; and he gave them at 
his hotel that evening a banquet considerably beyond what a 
young painter is ordinarily supposed to be able to afford ; and 
the next morning, although the train for Florence leaves early, 
there he was, with such a beautiful bouquet for the young 
lady! And he had brought her eau-de-cologne, too, for the 
journey, and fruit, and sweets (all this was ostensibly because 
he was grateful to her for having allowed him to make a 
sketch of her for his friend the famous French painter) ; and 
when at last the train went away out of the station he looked 
after it sadly enough. But he was not inconsolable, as events 
proved ; for within three months of this sad parting he had 
married a rather middle-aged Contessa, who had estates 
near Terracina, and a family of four daughters by a former 
husband; and when the Winterbournes next saw him, he was 
travelling en gargon through the Southern English counties, 
along with two Scotch artists, who also—in order that nothing 
should interfere with their impassioned study of Nature—had. 
left their wives behind them. 


CHAPTER L. 
VENICE. 


Jobu Shortlands, however, was delayed by some business in 
Paris; and the Winterbournes arrived in Venice first. They 
went to Danieli’s ; and secured the rooms which were familiar 
to them in former days. But Yolande found that the pigeons 
had forgotten all she had ever taught them; and she had to 
begin again at the beginning—coaxing them first by sprinkling 
maize on the balustrade of the balcony: then inveigling them 
down into the balcony itself; then leaving the large win- 
dows open, and enticing them into the room; and: finally 
educating them so that they would peck at any half-folded 
packet they found on the stone floor, and get at the grain 
inside. The weather happened to be fine; and father and 
daughter contentedly set about their water-pilgrimages 
through the wonderful and strange city that never seems to 
lose its interest and charm for even those who know it most 
familiarly, while it is the one thing in the world that is safe 
never to disappoint the new-comer, if he has an imagination 
superior to that of a hedgehog. There were several of Mr. 
‘Winterbourne’s Parliamentary friends in Venice at this time ; 
and Yolande was very eager to make their acquaintance; for 
now, with the prospect before her of being allowed to godown 
occasionally and listen to the debates, she wished to become 
as familiar as was possible with the personnel of the House. 
She could not honestly say that these legislators impressed 
her as being persons of extraordinary intellectual force; but 
they were pleasant enough companions. Some of them had a 
vein of facetiousness; while all of them showed a deep interest— 
and even sometimes a hot-~headed partisanship—when the 
subject of cookery and the various tables @héte happened to 
come forward. é 

Then, one night when they had, as usual after dinner, gone 
round in their gondola to the hotel where Mr. Shortlands was 
expected, they found that that bulky north-countryman had 


arrived, and was now in the saloon, quite by himself, and 
engaged in attacking a substantial supper. A solid beefsteak 
and a large bottle of Bass did not seem quite in consonance 
with a moonlight night in Venice ; but John Shortlands held 
to the ‘‘ ccelum, non animum”’ theory ; and when he.could get 
Dalescourt fare, in Venice or anywhere else, he preferred that 
to any other. He received the Winterbournes with great 
cordiality ; and instantly they began a discussion of their 
plans for filling in the time before the opening of Parliament. ., 

‘‘But what is the great project you were so mystcrious 
about ?’’? Mr. Winterbourne asked. 

“Ay, there’s something now,’ said he, pouring out 
another tumblerful of the clear amber fluid. “ There’s some- 
ting worth talking about. I’ve taken a moor in Scotland for 
this next season; and Yolande and you are to be my guests. 
Tit for tat’s fair play. I got it settled just before I left 
London.”’ 

“‘ Whereabouts is it? ’? Mr. Winterbourne asked again. 

““ Well, when it’s at home they call it Allt-nam-ba.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve taken Allt-nam-ba for 
this year?”’ 

‘** But indeed I have. Tit fortat’s fairplay ; and, although 
the house won’t be as well managed as it was last year—tor 
we can’t expect everything—still I hope we’ll have as pleasant 
a time of it. Ay, my lass,’’ said he, regarding Yolande, “you 
look as if a breath of mountain air would do ye some good— 
better than wandering about foreign towns, I’ll be bound.”’ 

Yolande did not answer; nor did she express any gratitude 
for so kind an invitation ; nor any gladness at the thought of 
returning to that home in the far mountain wilderness. She 
sate silent—perhaps also a trifle paler than usual—while the 
two men discussed the prospects of the coming season. 

“T’ll have to send Edwards and some of them up from 
Dalescourt ; though where they are to get beds for themselves 
I can’t imagine,” John Shortlands said. ‘‘Won’t my fine 
gentleman turn up his nose if he has to take a room in the 
bothy! By-the-way, my neighbour Walkley—you remember 
him, Winterbourne, don’t ye ?—has one 0’ those portable zine 
houses that he bought some two or three years ago when he 
leased a salmon-river in Sutherlandshire. I know he hasn’t 
used it since; and I dare say he’d lend it to me. It could 
easily be put up behind the lodge at Allt-nam-ba; and then 
they ’d have no excuse for grumbling and growling.” 

“But why should you send up a lot of English servants, 
who don’t know what roughing it in a small shooting-box is 
like?’’ said Mr. Winterbourne. ‘‘ Why should you bother? 
We did very well last year, didn’t we? Why shouldn’t you 
have exactly the same people—and here is Yolande, who can 
set the machine going again ??—— 

‘There you’ve exactly hit it,’’ said Shortlands. ‘For 
that is precisely what Yolande is not going to do, and not 
going to be allowed to do. It’s all very well for an inhuman 
father to let his daughter slave away at grocers’ accounts. 
My guest is going to be my guest, and must have a clear, full 
holiday as well as any of us. I don’t say that she didn’t do it 
very: well—for I never saw a house better managed—cvery- 
thing punctual—eyerything well done—no breaking down— 
just what you wanted always to your hand—but I say that, 
this year, she must have her holiday like the rest. Perhaps 
she needs it more than any of us,’’ he added, almost to himself. 

It was strange that Yolande made no offer—however 
formal—of her services ; and did not even thank him for his 
consideration. No; she sate mute; her eyes averted ; she let 
these two discuss the matter between themselves. 

“Tam paying an additional £80,’ said Shortlands, “‘ to 
have the sheep kept off ; so that we may have a better chance 
at the deer. Fancy all that stretch of land only able to pro- 
vide £80 of grazing. I wonder what some of the fellows on 
your side of the House, Winterbourne, would say to that. 
Gad, J ll tell you now what I’d like to see: I’d like to see 
the 666 members of the House of Commons put on to Allt- 
nam-ba, and compelled to get their living off it for five years.” 

“They wouldn’t try,’’ said his friend, contemptuously. 
‘They ’d only talk. One honourable member would make a 
speech three columns long to prove that it was the duty of the 
right honourable gentleman opposite to begin rolling off a few 
granite boulders ; and the right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site would make a speech six columns long to show that 
there was no Parliamentary precedent for such a motion ; and 
an Irishman would get up to show that any labour at all 
expended on a Scotch moor was an injury done to the Irish 
fisheries, and another reason why the Irish revenues should be 
managed by a Committee of his countrymen meeting in 
Dublin. They ’d talk the heather bare before they ’d grow an 
ear of corn.” 

‘«By-the-way,’’ said John Shortlands, who had now 
finished his supper and was ready to go outside and smoke a 
pipe in the balcony overlooking the Grand Canal, ‘‘ I wonder 
if [ shall be able to curry favour with that excellent person, 
Mrs. Bell.”’ 

‘But why ?’’ said Yolande, speaking for the first time since 
this Allt-nam-ba project was mentioned. 

‘Oh, that she might perhaps give Edwards and thema few 
directions when they go to get the place ready for us. I dare 
say they will find it awkward at first.” 

“‘T am sure Mrs. Bell will be very glad to do that,’’ Yolande 
said at once. ‘‘ If you like I will write to her when the time 
comes.”’ 

. ‘*She would do it for your sake, anyway,”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, 
it will be odd if we should have just the same party in the 
evenings that we used to have last year. They were very 
snug those evenings—I suppose because we knew we were so 
far out of the world, and a small community by ourselves. I 
hope Jack Melville will still be there—my heart warmed to 


that fellow; he’s got the right stuff in him, as we say in the . 


north. And the Master—we must give the Master a turn on 
the hill—I have never seen his smart shooting that you talked 
so much about, Winterbourne. Wonder if he ever takes a 
walk up to the lodge. Should think it must be pretty cold up 
hwy just now; and cold enough at Lynn, for the matter of 
that.”’ 

“But Mr. Leslie isn’t at Lynn, is he?” said Yolande, 
suddenly. 

‘* Where is he, then?’’ 

“He had started on a yachting cruise when I last heard 
from him,’’ Yolande said. ‘* Why, we had half hoped to find 
him in Venice; and then it would have been strange—the 
Allt-nam-ba party all together again in Venice. But perhaps 
he is still at Naples—he spoke of going to Naples.” 

‘<I don’t know about Naples,” said Shortlands, “‘ but he 
was in Inverness last week.”’ 

‘In Inverness! No—it is impossible !”’ 

“Oh, but it is certain. He wrote to me from Inverness 
about the taking of the shooting.”’ 

‘‘Not from Lynn?” said Yolande, rather wonderingly. 

‘““No. He said in -his letter that he had happened to 
call in at Macpherson’s office—that is their agent, you know—- 
and had seen the correspondence about the shooting, and it 
was then that he suggested the advisability of keeping the 
sheep off Allt-nam-ba.”’ 

“Tt is strange,’ Yolande said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But he 
was not well satisfied with his companion—no—not at all 


comfortable in the yacht—and perhaps he went back 
suddenly.’’ 

And then she added—for she was obviously puzzled about 
this matter— 

‘* Was he staying in Inverness ?”’ 

** Indeed I don’t know,’’ was the answer. 

‘Did he write from the Station Hotel?’’ she asked again, 
glancing at him. 

‘“*No; he wrote from Macpherson’s office, I think. You 
know he used often to go up to Inverness, to look after 
affairs.” - 

“*Yes,’’ said Yolande absently : she was wondering whether 
it was possible that he still kept up that aimless feud with his 
relatives—aimless now that the occasion of it was for ever 
removed. 

And then they went out on to the wide balcony, where the 
people were sitting at little tables, smoking cigarettes and 
sippi ‘ir coffee ; and all around was a cluster of gondolas 
that had been stopped by their occupants in going by, for in 
one of the gondolas, moored to the front of the balcony, was 
a party of three minstrels, and the clear, penetrating, fine- 
toned voice of a woman rose above the sounds of the violins, 
and the guitar, with the old familiar 

Mare st placido, 

Vento si caro 

Scordar fa i triboli 

Al marinaro 
—and beyond this dense cluster of boats—out on the pale waters 
of the Canal—here and there a gondola glided noiselessly 
along, the golden star of its lamp moving swiftly ; and on the 
other side of the Canal the Church of Santa Maria della 
Salute thrust its heavy masses of shadow out into the white 
moonlight. They were well acquainted with this scene ; and 
yet the wonder and charm of it never seemed to fade. There 
are certain things that repetition and familiarity do not 
affect—the strangeness of the dawn, for example, or the 
appearance of the first primrose in the woods; and the sight 
ot Venice in moonlight is another of these things—for it is the 
most mysterious and the most beautiful picture that the world 
can show. : 

By-and-by the music ceased ; there was a little collection 
of money for the performers ; and then the golden stars of the 
gondolas stole way in their several directions over the placid 
waters. Mr.. Winterbourne and Yolande summoned theirs 
also ; for it was getting late; and presently they were gliding 
swiftly and silently through the still moonlight night. 

‘‘Papa,”’ said Yolande, gently, ‘‘I hope you will go with 
Mr. Shortlands in the autumn, for it is very kind of him to 
ask you; but I would rather not go. Indeed, you must not 
ask me to go. But it will not matter to you; I shall not 
weary anil you come back; I will stay in London, or 
wherever you like.” 

“Why don’t you wish to go to Allt-nam-ba, Yolande?’ 
said he. 

There was no answer. 

“IT thought you were very happy up there,’’ he said, 
regarding her. 

But though the moonlight touched her face, her eyes were 
cast down, and he could not make out what she was thinking— 
perhaps ‘even if her lips were tremulous he might have failed 
to notice. 

““Yes,”’ said she, at length, and in a rather low voice, 
‘perhaps I was. ButIdo not wish to go again. You will 
be kind and not ask me to go again, papa?’”’ 

““My dear child,”’ said he, ‘‘ I know more than you think— 
a great deal more than you think. Now I am going to ask 
you a question: if John Melville were to ask you to be his 
wife, would you then have any objection to going to Allt- 
nam-ba?’’ 

She started back, and looked at him for a second, with an 
alarmed expression in her face; but the next moment she had 
dropped her eyes. 

“You know you cannot expect me to answer such a 
question as that,’’ she said, not, without some touch of wounded 

ride. 

Pies But he has asked you, Yolande,’’ her father said, quietly. 
‘There is a letter for you at thehotel. It is in my writing- 
case; it has been there for a month or six weeks ; it was to be 
given you whenever—well, whenever I thought it most ex- 
pedient to give it to you. And I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
have it now—uas soon as we go back to the hotel. And if you 
don’t want to go to the Highlands for fear of meeting Jack 
Melville, as I imagine, here is a proposal that may put matters 
straight. Will it?” 

Her head was still held down, and she said in almost an 
inaudible voice— 

““ Would you approve, papa?’’ 

“Nay, I’m not going to interfere again !’’ said he, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Choose for yourself. I know more now than I did. 
I have had some matters explained to me, and I have guessed 
at others; and I have a letter, too, from the Master—a very 
frank and honest letter, and saying all sorts of nice things 
about you, too, Yolande—yes, and about Melville, too, for the 
matter of that—I am glad there will be no ill-feeling, what- 
ever happens. So you must choose for yourself, child, without 
let or hindrance—whatever you think is most for your happi- 
ness—what you most wish for yourself—that is what I approve 


” 


‘But would you not rather that I remained with you, 
papa?” she said, though she had not yet courage to raise her 
eyes. 

‘Oh, I have had enough of you, you baggage!’’ he said, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘ Do you expect me always to keep dragging 

ou with me about Europe? Haven’t we discussed all that 
efore? Nay, but, Yolande,’’ he added, in another manner, 
“ follow what your own heart tells you todo. ‘That will be 
your safest guide.”’ : 

They reached the hotel, and when they ascended to their 
suite of rooms, he brought her the letter. She read it—care- 
fully and yet eagerly, and with a flushed forehead and a beat- 
ing heart—while he lit acigarette and went to the window, to 
look over at the moonlit walls and massive shadows of San 
Giorgio. ‘There was a kind of joy in her face ; but she did not 
look up. She read the letter again—and again ; studying the 
phrases of it; and always with a warmth at her heart—of 
pride, and gratitude, and a desire to say something to someone 
who was far away. F 

“Well?” her father said, coming back from the window, 
and appearing to take matters very coolly. eee 

She went to him, and kissed him, and hid her face in his 
breast. 

“¢T think, papa,”’ said she, ‘‘I—I think I will go with you 
to Allt-nam-ba.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
[SS 

Bidding successfully against the representative of the 
Berlin Museum, Mr. Burton yesterday week secured for the 
National Gallery Mantegna’s noble tempera painting en 
grisaille, on canvas, ‘Samson and Delilah.” The price paid 
was £2362. The work formed part of the Sunderland Collection 
in the possession of the Duke of Marlborough. 
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“TERRIBLE DISASTER AT SUNDERLAND. 


One of the most deplorable accidents ever known to have 
happened from crowding and rushing in a public building—a 
disaster the more affecting, as it caused the death of nearly 
two hundred children, who were cut off from the assistance of 
elder persons, and were left to perish miserably in a very few 
minutes—took place at Sunderland, on Saturday afternoon. 
At the Victoria Hall, the largest building for popular meetings 
and entertainments in that town, situated between the Tower- 
road and Murton-street, or Laura-street, Borough-road, a 
grand day performance of conjuring, moving and speaking 
wax-figures and marionettes, and other diverting illusions, 
mock spectres, and the like, was given by Mr. A. Fay and Miss 
Fay, from the Tynemouth Aquarium, coming to Sunderland for 
this purpose. A large number of pennyand twopenny tickets for 
children had been issued, for the special occasion, to many of 
the schools in the town, as the entertainment was arranged 
for children. There was to be a distribution of toys and other 
prizes among the children at the close of the performance. 
The interior of the hall is divided into three parts—the area, 
which seats about 1000 persons; the gallery, which has sitting 
accommodation for 1100 adults; and the dress circle, which 
will seat 600 or 700. The dress circle was not occupied 
to any extent, but the gallery and the lower arew of 
the hall were crowded with children. At the close of 
the conjuring entertainment, when the distribution of prizes 
took place below, there was much excitement on the 
part of the children in all parts of the building. As 
toys were being given away down stairs, the children in 
the gallery were soon hastening down to participate in the 
distribution. Irom the gallery down to the lower floor there 
are four flights of stairs with passages intervening. Leaving 
the gallery the steps are approached through folding doors, 
which open outwards, as do the majority of doors in the 
building. It was at the bottom of the third flight of steps 
where the great disaster happened. There are about a dozen 
steps, at the foot of which is a very short passage, with 
a door made to open either outward or inward. Unfor- 
tunately the door was almost closed. About twenty to 
twenty-four inches from the jamb was a hole into which 
the door was bolted, so that only one person could 
pass through atatime, an arrangement suitable for check- 
ing those going in, but a formidable barrier to a crowd 
on its way going out. ‘he mass of children, filling the passage 
and staircase behind, could not pass through the narrow space 
left open; they were forced against the wall; many fell, others 
tumbled upon them, and speedily some four hundred children 
were thrown in a confused heap behind the door and were thus 
suffocated or squeezed to death. The caretaker of the hall, 
Frederick Graham, soon became aware of the dreadful occu- 
rence. When he got to the lobby at the point of the gallery 
stairs he found a heap of children lying there. He got them 
cleared out, and saw what had happened. He then rushed by 
way of the dress circle to another entrance leading to the stairs 
higher up, and called upon the children to come out that 
way. He succeeded in getting a large number of them safely 
out that way, but the pressure down towards the door, which 
was blocked, was exceedingly great. ‘lhe children were 
buried seven or eight layers deep, lying, crushed, in all direc- 
tions. He immediately gave the alarm, and seven or eight 
men came in to assist him. Some of the children were shriek- 
ing, and crying for aid, while those underneath were suffocated. 
The caretaker, his wife, and those helping him did all they 
could to save as many as possible, but it was a very heavy task 
to liberate those who were alive and rescue the dying. A 
spectator states that quite twenty children were heaped up 
one above another in the aperture where the door was open 
vtinches. At the staircase, a short distance behind the door, 
they were piled in a dense mass, closely packed, up to the 
fourth step, and along the passage or landing, 14 feet long 
and 7 feet wide, from the door to the steps, they made a pile 
of dead or dying bodies, about 6 feet high. The horrible 
sufferings that must have been endured by many of these poor 
little boys and girls, some of them mere babies, are beyond 
conception. Very little noise was heard, and no screaming, in 
the other parts of the building; onlya confused din of trampling 
and crowding which excited no alarm, during five or six minutes. 
About four hundred children altogether were blocked up there, 
and half of them were rescued alive. No grown-up person 
liad attempted to lead the way for the children, to regulate 
their movements, or to guard the staircase and passages; it 
appears that only three or four women, mothers with their 
infants, were in the gallery with nearly twelve hundred 
children. It was at five o’clock, or a few minutes past five, 
that the disaster occurred. In a very short time the Victoria 
Hall was besieged by a multitude of distressed mothers and 
fathers hastening to find their children, living or dead. As 
soon as the bodies; were claimed or recognised, they were 
taken away in cabs, while the living, if injured, 
were removed to the Infirmary, and some to the Palatine 
Hotel. ‘The Mayor of Sunderland, Mr. J. W. Wayman, with 
several other members of the Corporation, were present to 
render assistance, and order was kept by the police. Dr. J. 
Walter Beattie, Dr. Lambert, Dr. Bolton, Dr. Watherston, 
and other medical gentlemen, helped actively, first in_extri- 
cating the children still alive from the mass of dead, and 
then in the needful surgical or medical treatment. The exact 
number of dead, up to Monday night, was 197, but there were 
some not likely to recover the shock. An inquest was opened 
that day by Mr. John Graham, coroner for Chester Ward, and 
another inquest by Mr. Crofton. Maynard, Coroner for 
Easington Ward. ‘he burial of most of the children killed 
was to take place in the Monkwearmouth Cemetery on Tuesday 
afternoon. Her Majesty the Queen has sent a message from 
Balmoral to the Mayor of Sunderland. ‘The Queen is 
terribly shocked at this awful calamity, and her heart bleeds 
for the many poor bereaved parents. She prays that God 
may support them, and she is most anxious to know how the 
injured children are.’”” A meeting has been held in the town, 
and a subscription for the relief of the distressed families has 
been opened. 


The competition for the selection of the Scotch eight in the 
Elcho Challenge Shield contest at Wimbledon was concluded 
at Cowglen, Glasgow, yesterday week. The following six are 
entitled by their shooting to be included, in order of merit :— 
Captain Thorburn, Peebles; J. Ferguson, Ayr; W. Kelman, 
Ross; T. Caldwell, Renfrew; J. Love, Ayr; D. Fraser, 
Edinburgh. The remaining two will be chosen by these six.— 
Of the seven corps of volunteers inspected in the metropolitan 
district last Saturday, whose total strength was a little over 
4200, the largest muster was made by the 10th Middlesex, who 
had 805 of all ranks on parade*in Regent’s Park; the 8th 
Middlesex, the next in order of strength, had about 770 in 
Hyde Park.—The tie for the Bronze Champion Badge by 
Middlesex, City of London, and Tower Hamlets Rifle Asso- 
ciation, was shot off on Monday atternoon—Captain H. 
Munday, the winner, being the fortunate holder of five 
champion badges, two gold, one silver, and two bronze. The 
tie for the Middlesex Bronze Medal was decided at the same 

‘time, and resulted in a victory for Private Merrick, Civil 
Service R.V.C. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


The interesting Exhibition, at South Kensington, of objects 
collected to exemplify the Fisheries of all the world, has proved 
most attractive and successful as a popular entertainment, 
having already been visited by half ‘a million of persons. Its 
more scientific and specially instructive utility will henceforth 
come into greater prominence, with the opening, this week, of 
a series of Conferences, under the Presidency of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, assisted by their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke of Edinburgh and his brothers, for 
lectures, essays, and discussions upon different subjects con- 
nected with fish and fishing and the fish trade. On Monday, 
in the Conservatory of the Royal Horticultural Society, the 
first meeting of this series was held, the Prince of Wales in 
the chair. A very able inaugural address was delivered by 
Professor Huxley, who was introduced by his’ Royal 
Highness to the audience; and he received a vote 
of thanks moved by Count Miinster, the German 
Ambassador, and seconded by the Earl of Northbrook. The 
Turkish Ambassador, Musurus Pasha, moved a vote of thanks 
to the Prince of Wales, which was seconded by Earl Granville. 
The Conference was resumed on Tuesday, when his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales read a paper by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on the Sea Fisheries and 
Fishing Population of the United Kingdom. 

So far as the arrangements have been definitely made, the 

following is a list of lectures and lecturers :—1. ‘‘ Fish Culture 
and Acclimatisation of Fishes,’’ by Sir James Gibson Maitland 
(who at Howietoun has the finest fish culture establishment in 
the United Kingdom); 2. ‘Seal Fisheries,” by Captain Temple; 
3. “ Oyster Culture and Fisheries,’’ by Professor Habrecht ; 
4. ‘‘ Principles of Fishery Legislation,’ by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
M.P.; 5. ‘Fisheries of the United States,’’? by Professor 
3rown Goode, the able scientist selected by the American 
Government to represent it in the Exhibition; 6. ‘‘The Herring 
Fisheries,’’ by Mr. R. W. Duff, M.P., whose printed lecture 
upon the character and aims of the exhibition has been widely 
read; 7. ‘‘The Pilchard and Mackerel Visheries,’’ by Mr. T. 
Cornish; 8. ‘‘Fresh-Water Fisheries, including Trout,’’ by 
Mr. Francis-Francis ; 9. ‘‘ Fish as Food,’’ by Sir H. Thomp- 
son; 10. ‘‘ Fish Transport and Fish Markets,’’? by Mr. H. E. 
Spencer Walpole, for so many years Frank Buckland’s col- 
league in the official inepectorship; 11. ‘‘ Fish Discases,’’? by 
Professor Huxley ; 12. ‘‘The Economic Condition of Fisher- 
men,’’ by Professor Leone Leyi; 13. ‘‘ The Food of Fishes,’ 
by Dr. Francis Day, who has prepared the fine collection in 
the Indian Court; and, 14. ‘‘The Scientific Results of the 
Exhibition,’’ by Professor ay Lankester. 

The Fishmongers’ Company gave a conversazione at their 
hall on Monday evening to meet the executive committee, 
foreign commissioners, and the British and foreign jurors of 
the International Fisheries Exhibition. 

The Russian Court, which was opened last week, nearly 
completes this International Exhibition. From the ceiling 
lang nets, one of which, used in the sturgeon fishery, is 
750 yards long. ‘The walls are decorated with the heraldic 
devices (in which fishes figure) of those Russian towns which 
are celebrated for their fishery operations. The exhibits, 
ranged on stands and cases of native manufacture, comprise 
nets of all sorts—some of raw silk; personal eqnipment and 
implements of fishermen, one from the Caspian; hand- 
made hooks; fishing lines of great fineness and strength 
from Archangel; cordage made by Mr. John Hoth, of 
St. Petersburg; a collection of stuffed fish of commercial 
importance, fish in spirits, and fish dried, amongst 
which is the ‘‘Shemaja’’ (Alburnius Clupeoides), a kind of 
bleak, known in: Russia as ‘‘the king of fishes,’? and 
six kinds of crayfish, also isinglass, caviare, and oil from 
various fishes. There are also illustrations of the method of 
catching fish ; an interesting model of a self-catching machine 
used for the'‘‘ Goregoni ”’ or white fish ; models of a fish-curing 
establishment in Astrachan; of a barge for the transport of 
fish ; one of a fish shop and store on board a barge, with other 
barges for the carriage of live fish moored alongside; and a 
model of the oldest fish-breeding establishment in Russia— 
that of Nikolsky, established by M. Vrassky, inventor of the 
dry or ‘‘Russian’’ method of impregnating fish ova. We 
may notice diagrams of artificial fish breeding and the diseases 
of fish, by Michael Girdvoyn ; wax models of the development 
of the sterlet by Professor Ossiannikoff; tanks and jars for 
the transport of fish; walrus tusk, and a cabinet of that 
material made by a peasant; specimens of fresh-water and 
marine Alge, and beautiful sealskins from the Pribiloff 
islands. 

We present, in the drawings which fill two pages of this 
Supplement, some Illustrations of the models of various 
kinds of fishing-boats, nets and other fishing-gear, to be 
found at the International Fisheries Exhibition. One of the 
most interesting as well as instructive of the objects placed 
before the public eye at this Exhibition is a beautiful 
model lent by the Princess of Wales, and placed in a con- 
spicuous position in the entrance-hall. The object of this 
model is to show how the very important process of fishing 
with trawl gear is carried on. It is so constructed that it 
exhibits not only the smacks and other vessels sailing and 
working on the surface of the water, but also the fishing gear, 
and the way in which it is used for the’ purpose of catching 
the fish that are usually taken on the bottom of the sea, such 
as turbot, soles, and plaice. A better notion will be acquired 
by those unacquainted with deep-sea fishing, in five minutes, 
by an inspection of this model, than could be obtained from 
any lengthened description ; and we have therefore given an 
Illustration of it. All the best white fish are caught by the 
operation of trawling; and trawl-fishing gear, such as is in 
daily use over all parts of the North Sea, may be found in 
great variety of form, as well as dimensions, in this Exhibition. 
It may be very small, as used for catching shrimps, or of 
immense size, the trawl beam in some cases being 50ft. in 
length. The gear is, of course, in all cases proportionate to 
the size of the vessel working with it; but whatever its size, 
the object to be attained is always the same. It is to drag 
over the bottom of the sea a long triangular pocket, or bag- 
shaped net, having a large opening at one end and being 
closed at the other. The upper part of the wide opening is 
stretched along a beam of wood, the lower part being quite 
slack. At each end of the trawl beam are placed oval or 
triangular-shaped iron frames, rounded at the bottom ; these 
support the trawl beam when in use and allow for the 
formation of an open mouth to the net, which is the space 
between the ground and the trawl beam above. The top of 
the net is fastened to the beam, and the bottom to a thick 
ground rope, which is secured at each end to the bottom of 
the trawl heads, and is much longer than the-space between 
them. ‘The ground rope drags along the bottom of the sea, 
and the fish pass over it into the net, and are carried along to 
the tapering end of it. The trawl beam with its gear is 
lowered to the bottom of the sea by means of a very 
strong rope, called the trawl rope. ‘This is attached 
to the bridle of the trawl, which isa rope fastened to each end 
of the beam. The trawl gear is got up on deck, when a sut- 
ficient extent of ground has been worked over, by means of a 
powerful capstan and other tackle. 


The Illustration at the bottom of the Engraving shows 
another great system of fishing which is carried on at certain 
times of the year. It is of the highest importance, for by its 
means herrings are taken—a most important industry in Scot- 
land, and not much less so in England, Holland, and other 
countries whose coasts form the shores of the North Sea. ‘Lhis 
system is called drift-net fishing. It is used especially to take 
those fish which move about in shoals or schools, as herrings, 
mackerel, and other varieties. In this case the nets are arranged 
so as to form a perpendicular wall in the sea. ‘he 
fish, travelling forward, run their heads into the meshes, and 
are caught by the gills, being unable to extricate themselves 
from the lint of the net. The drift-net is of great length, 
generally from a mile to a mile anda half. Itis composed of 
a number of nets placed end to end, each net being about 
twenty fathoms long; hence it is called, when complete, a 
fleet of nets. ‘The nets forming one fleet are all of the same 
depth, generally about five fathoms; but in some localities 
they are used much deeper. Along the top of the net is a rope 
called the net rope, having corks attached to it at fixed 
distances. These support the upper part of the net, and keep 
it from sagging between its main supporters, which are little 
tubs called bowls, floating on the surface of the water, the top 
of the net and line of corks being a considerable distance 
below it, generally about five fathoms. The bowls are con- 
nected with the nets by small lines. In Scotland bladders 
are used instead of wooden tubs or casks, and in Norway 
glass balls covered with network are found to answer 
the purpose of corks. ‘To connect the whole of the 
fleet of nets, and enable them to be ‘shot’? and 
hauled in, a large rope is required, called the net-warp, 
which must be somewhat longer than the whole length of the 
united nets. A buoy is placed on this at its outer end to mark 
the extremity of the fleet of nets, and the inner end is 
attached to a capstan on the deck of the vessel. The nets are 
always ‘“‘shot’’ overboard at night and hauled up in the 
morning. By hauling in the net-warp, which comes in over the 
vexsel’s bows where the bowls are detached, the net comes in 
amidship over the vessel’s side. As may be expected, it is a 
long, laborious work, getting in the nets, on account of their 
great length. When a capstan is used the men walk twelve 
miles while passing round it to get in a net-warp a mile in 
length. English fishermen carry on the herring-fishery in 
large vessels, generally luggers, and slightly salt the fish imme- 
diately it is taken—doing this allows them to go farther from 
their port and remain longer at sea. ‘The Scotch boats are 
smaller, and go to sea every night and return in the morning. 
The fish are better when cured immediately they are taken 
from the sea, consequently Scotch-branded herrings are much 
esteemed in all the countries to which they are exported. 
Scotch herrings are usually cured as white herrings—that 
is, they are carefully pickled, but not dried. The Yar- 
mouth herrings are nearly all dried, and when taken near 

the coast and cured with a little salt, they are the well-known 
bloaters. 

The fishing-boats used by the Norwegian, Dutch, and 
Flemish at the present time are highly interesting, as they 
represent the forms of the vessels, to a very great extent, that 
were used throughout the north of Europe many hundreds of 
yearsago. We have given Illustrations of several of these, 
many accurate models of which, in all their varieties, may be 
found in the different departments of the Exhibition—as the 
Belgian ‘‘chaloupe,’’ a boat now used at Blankenberghe. 
‘This is precisely the kind of vessel that was in use at the time 
of the Norman invasion, and would be called a ship at that 
time. It is one of the rudest forms and description of fishing 
vessel now in use, except the wicker framed and hide or 
canvas covered curraghs and coracles of the west coust of 
Treland. 

The Norwegian ‘‘Ja@gt’’ or yacht is also a very ancient 
form of vessel, undoubtedly representing the old Viking’s ship, 
but of a somewhat later period than the remarkable specimen 
recently discovered in Norway. ‘These vessels have retained 
their forms for hundreds of years, and are now in constant use 
along the whole coast of Western Norway, but more par- 
ticularly among the Lofoden Islands and up the Sogne and 
Hardanger Fiords. 

Another Illustration represents an ancient form of vessel 
still in use among the Dutch fishermen. It is doubtless a 
development of the Norwegian Jogt into a small ship, and 
probably represents the first kind of vessel that navigated the 
northern seas, that was worthy to be called a ship. ‘Che older 
Norwegian and Danish vessels are merely large boats, whereas 
this one, called a ‘‘dogger’’ or ‘‘ Hoekerskip,” is a decked 
vessel capable of keeping the seas in any weather, and aftord- 
ing accommodation for the crew and for cargo and stores 
sufficient to last during a comparatively lengthened voyage. 


The Ramsgate Improvement Commissioners have decided 
to petition the Privy Council to grant a charter for the incor- 
poration of the town. The petition is signed by about five 
hundred of the largest and most influential ratepayers. 


The dynamite conspiracy case, which had lasted four days 
at the Old Bailey, was concluded on the 14th inst. All the 
prisoners, with the exception of Bernard Gallagher and Ans- 
burgh, were found guilty. ‘The convicted men were sentenced 
to penal servitude for life and the others released. 

Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, of the South-Eastern Circuit 
(youngest son of the late Charles Dickens), has been appointed 
to the Recordership of Deal, vacant by the recent appointment 
of Mr. Biron, Q.C., as a metropolitan police magistrate.— 
The Lord Chancellor has transferred My. H. J. Stonor from 
the County Court Circuit No. 46 (Southwark and Wands- 
worth) to the County Court Circuit No. 43 (Brentford, 
Brompton, and Marylebone), vacant by the death of My. 
Serjeant Wheeler ; and has transferred Mr. H. Holroyd from 
the County Court Circuit No. 26 (Staffordshire) to Circuit 
No. 46; and has appointed Mr. Thomas Hudson Jordan, of 
the Northern Circuit, to succeed Mr. H. Holroyd. 

The Lord Mayor has issued an address in which, inviting 
public attention to the forthcoming Exhibition and Loan 
Collection of Irish Lace, to be held in the Mansion House, he 
says :—‘‘ The object of the exhibition is, I believe, one which 
will commend itself to the sympathy and support of all 
classes—viz., the revival of a meritorious, but much neglected, 
Irish industry, and the giving employment to the many 
hundreds of workers in itin the sister country. Itisnotin any 
sense a commercial speculation, for any profit that may arise 
from it will be devoted to the encouragement of the industry. 
The movement has the patronage of her Most Gracious 

Majesty the Queen and the Princesses of the Royal House, 
besides a large number of ladies who are anxious that Irish 
lace should again come into fashion, and it has the practical 
support of all the leading manufacturers and traders in Jace 
in London, Dublin, and the provinces. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Princess of Wales and Princess Christian have lent 
some beautiful specimens of lace for the occasion. The ex- 
hibition will be opened by their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught on the 25th inst., at four o’clock, 
and it will be open daily for the next fortnight from ten a.m. 
to eight p.m. 
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MODELS OF FISHING BOATS AND FISHING GEAR IN THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


NORWEGIAN YACHT. DOGGER, OR HOEKERSCHIP. BLANKENBERGHE FISHING-BOAT. NORTH SEA BOMBOAT, OR PINK. 
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DRIFT-NET FISHERY: BOXING FLEET OF TRAWLERS IN THD DISTANCE. 
The Drift-Net is about five fathoms deep and from one mile to one mile and a half long; it is composed of separate nets, each twenty fathoms long. 
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THE SMALLER TRIALS OF LIFE. 

Tt would be difficult to calculate how many small troubles are 
equal to one large one. Sir Arthur Helps, in his pleasant way, 
suggests that the discomfort caused by fashionable dress would 
outweigh many an evil that sounded very big; that possibly, 
if we did but know it, shaving, severe shirt collars (which, 
by-the-way, are once more coming into use), and other 
ridiculous garments are equivalent to a great European war 
once in seven years; and that women’s stays cause about as 
much suffering as an occasional pestilence. No doubt we make 
ourselves very uncomfortable for the sake of our neighbours. 
We neither love nor honour Mrs. Grundy; but few of us are bold 
enough to disobey her. England isa free country, of course; but 
the Englishman who has a character to maintain dares not walk 
in eccentric ways. He is, indeed, at full liberty to go wrong, 
and to break God’s laws, if not man’s; but the crooked path 
he selects must be one which is not under the ban of society. 
Lord Chesterfield understood this perfectly when he jwrote 
those lively letters to his dull son, in which he so affectionately 
advised him to be a scamp while affecting the manners of a 
gentleman. 

This is straying a little from the subject, which has 
to do with nothing evil, but with very much that is un- 
comfortable. When a severe trial falls upon a brave man 
he braces himself up to bear it, looks it full in the face, 
rouses all his courage, and, if he can do nothing, awaits 
the result with calmness. It is possible to face a lion 
und yet to be overcome by a mosquito. Irritability of 
temperament has a great deal to do with the worries that 
afilict humanity. It is not so much what happens, as how we 
regard it, and our estimate is often coloured by dyspepsia. 
There is nothing particularly painfulin the crowing of a cock, 
or even in street music; but the one kept Carlyle from sleeping 
and the other drove Babbage half wild. A man may be in a 
state of miserable discomfort because his accounts disagree by 
a shilling; a woman may let you know by no uncertain signs 
that she is zo¢ ‘‘ mistress of herself though China fall.’”” ‘The 
proverb says it is useless to cry over spilt milk, but many 
persons destroy the happiness of their lives by worrying about 
What is inevitable. Why did they do this? how is it they 
forgot to do that? have they not acted foolishly ? what will 
neighbours think ?—these questions they ask themselves again 
and again, never reaching a conclusion, and knowing all the 
time that they are unable to reach one. Their cogitations, 

Like Ixion moving, not progressing, 

Or squirrel caged, for ever pressing 

Against the bars that hold it in, 

End only just where they begin. 
But while no good result is reached by vain thoughts like these, 
they cause a loss of power and a lassitude of spirit. 

The smaller trials of life seldom act as tonics. A lady dis- 
appointed with her cook does not_rise to a higher spiritual 
level in consequence, and if her husband has been robbed by 
his butler, the loss is not likely to improve his temper. All of 
us long at times, and probably strive also, to raise our thoughis 
into a serene atmosphere, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth. 

Some lovely glimpse of nature fills us with repose. The 
murmur of the river soothes us ; the mysterious silence of the 
woods recalls the happy fear of boyhood; and, opening our 
hearts to these healing influences, we ‘‘ feel that we are greater 
than weknow.”? ‘These, are happy moments, but, after early 
youth, as brief as they are happy. If we have a dream of 
heaven one day, a score of petty anxieties beset us on the 
next. What we thought a happy investment turns out a 
failure, or the kitchen boiler bursts, or the parlour-maid’s 
follower has disappeared with the family plate, or our name by 
some perverse fate has been hitched into a Society journal. 

_ Civilisation and custom add not a little to the smaller trials 
of life. ‘he man of business is distracted with the telegraph 
and the telephone, and the difficulty of living in these days of 
competition destroys the zest of existence. ‘Che fretful worry 
of the time cannot, however, be regarded as a slight evil, 
unless indeed by men of the Mark Tapley order ; and in keep- 
ing to our text it would be more appropriate to dilate on the 
misery of tight boots, smoky chimneys, badly-cooked dinners, 
and ill-assorted evening parties. The amusements of lite are 
certainly among its minor trials, so badly do we manage them ; 
and so, too, are the constant and astounding applications for 
charity which beset everyone whose name happens to be on a 
subscription-list. ‘This is a modern reason, but a strong one, 
for doing good by stealth. Are long lectures, long sermons, 
and long speeches to be classed among our small trials? ‘hat 
depends, we invline to think, upon the patience of the sufferer. 
There are people strong enough to endure with equanimity the 
tawdry verbosity of a flowery elocutionist: there are others 
who cannot bear such a strain without nervous irritation. Still 
worse does a sensitive person find it to sit in that prison-house 
of innocence—the jury-box—his sole consolation being that, 
ifitis sweet to die for one’s country, it is sweet also (ma 
bitter way) to suffer for its sake. ; 

It may be doubted whether shyness in a girl and nervous- 
ness in amancan be classed among small trials. They are 
not so distressing as a surgical operation, but they are painful 
enough in many cases to rub the bloom from life. The air of 
England, often soft and sweet, is not dry enough to be ex- 
hilarating, and the nervousness that shrinks from society is a 
peculiarly English complaint— 

Few Frenchmen of this evil have complained, 
Tt seems as if we Britons were ordained, 

By way of wholesome curb upon our pride, 
To fear each other, fearing none beside. 

The catalogue of small trials might be increased in- 
definitely. ‘They spring up like weeds, but, like weeds, they 
may be kept under. ‘They beset half-employed persons ; they 
almost disappear when a man is fired by a great purpose and 
puts out all his energy. Healthful and hopeful work is the 
almost unfailing remedy for worry; but, if work does not 
avail, try the pleasant recipe of a gallop across country, or a 
game at lawn-tennis, or, if too old for sport so vigorous, Mrs. 
Battle's favourite game of whist. A Pat 


At a great Congregation, held at Cambridge University 
last week, the degree of Doctor in Law was conferred on the 
under-mentioned gentlemen :— 

Count Menabrea, member of the Academy of Science in Turin, formerly 
Italian Ambassador; Mmil Hiibner, Professor in the University of Berlin, 

Adolph Michaelis, Professor of Classical Archeology in the University 
of Strasburg. y 7 i : 

Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., M.P. for the University of London. 

Sir Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music 
in the University of Oxford. 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.8.I. 

Lieutenant-General J. T. Walker, R.E., C.B., F.R.S., Surveyor-General 
of India. 

Matthew Arnold, M.A., D.C.L. Oxon, formerly Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. d : 

Bmp Ph lain Goodwin Eliot, Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
College, U.5. 

Reginald Stuart Poole, Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British 
Museum. 

Henry Enfield Roseoe, Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Man- 
chester Victoria University. 

George Frederick Watts, R.A. 


OBITUARY. 
SIR JOHN FORREST, BART. 
Sir John Forrest, second Baronet, of Comiston, Midlothian, 
J.P., Commissioner of Supply, died on the 5th 
inst., at 35, Manor-place, Edinburgh. He was 
born April 18, 1817, the son of Sir_ James 
Forrest, Advocate (created a Baronet in 1833, 
when filling the office of Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh), the year after her Majesty’s Coro- 
nation), by Charlotte, his wife, daughter of Mx. 
Alexander Horsbrugh, of Horsbrugh. He suc- 
ceeded his father April 5, 1860, and is himself 
succeeded (never having married) by his only 
surviving brother, now Sir William Forrest, 
third Baronet, born in 1823, who is married and 
has issue. 
SIR JOHN SAVAGE. 
Sir John Savage, of Belfast, whose lamentable death is 
announced, was an influential linen merchant in that important 
town, was an Alderman of the Town Council and Chairman of 
the Gas Committee. He was born in 1814, the son of Mr. John 
Savage, of Glenavy, county Antrim, and married, in 1838, 
Mary, daughter of Mr. John Turtle, of Moira, county Down. 
In 1872 he filled the Civic Chair of Belfast, and received the 
honour of knighthood during his year of office, on the 
ester of the Lord Lieutenant Earl Spencer’s visit to the 
orth. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Veysie (retired), Indian Army, 
7th Bengal Cavalry, on the 10th inst., aged eighty-one. 

Mr. Serjeant Wheeler, Judge of the Brentford, Brompton, 
and Marylebone County Courts, at his residence, Holland 
Park-terrace, on the 17th inst., in his seventy-eighth year. 

Anne, Dowager Countess of Kingston, widow of Robert, 
sixth Earl of Kingston, daughter of Sir Robert Gore-Booth, 
Bart., aud mother of the present Earl of Kingston, on the 
14th inst., at Kilronan Castle. 

Robert Brisco Owen, M.D., F.L.S., J.P. and D.L. for 
Anglesey, formerly of the Hon. E.I.C.S8., on the 6th inst. ; he 
was third son of Owen Owen, of Glynafon, the descendant of 
a very ancient Cambrian family, the Owens of Pencraig. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Augustine Law, late H.M. 
103rd Regiment, at Brighton, on the 18th inst. He served in 
the Punjaub, at Mooltan and Goojerat, and took part in the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny. 

The Hon. Mary Stourton, eldest daughter of William, 
seventeenth Lord Stourton, niece of his Eminence Cardinal 
Weld, and aunt of the present Lord Mowbray, Segrave, and 
Stourton, on the 6th inst., at York, in her eighty-second year. 

Mr. Robert Bruce Chichester, formerly of Lower Seymour- 
street, youngest son of Colonel John Palmer Chichester, of 
Arlington Court, Devon, and brother of the late Sir John Palmer 
Bruce Chichester, Bart., on the 11th inst., aged eighty-three. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frederic Gandy, late Scots Fusilier 
Guards, of Heaves, Milnthorpe, Westmorland, J.P. and D.L., 
High Sheriff 1862, 0n the 25th ult., aged seventy. He was 
second son of the late Dr. Joseph Pilkington Brandreth, and 
changed his name to Gandy on his marriage with the daughter 
and heiress of Mr. James Gandy, of Heaves. 

Mr. Edward FitzGerald, of Little Grange, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, youngest son of the late Colonel John FitzGerald, of 
Boulge Hall, M.P. for Seaford, by Mary Frances FitzGerald, 
his wife, daughter and heiress of Mr. John FitzGerald, ot 
Williamstown, in the county of Waterford, on the 14th inst., 
aged seventy-four. 

Mr. Clement Arthur Thruston, of Pennal Tower, county 
Merioneth, J.P., High Sheriff 1870, son of the late Captain 
Charles Thomas ‘Thruston, R.N., of Talgarth Hall, by Eliza, 
his second wife, daughter of Admiral Sotheby, on the 9th inst., 
at Southsea, aged forty-five. He married, in 1861, Constance 
Sophia, daughter of Major-General L. C. Russell, O.B., and 
leaves issue. 

Mr. William Wilson Carus-Wilson, of Hayne House, 
Moretonhampstead, after an illness of short duration, of cou- 
gestion of the lungs, at his residence, on the 11th inst., aged 
sixty. He was the eldest son of the Rev. W. Carus- Wilson, 
of Casterton Hall, Westmoreland, well known for his philan- 
thropic and literary works. He was born in 1822, andin 1845 
he married the daughter of the late Right Hon. Edward 
Litton, M.P., Master in Chancery. 

Mr. Henry Sambrook Leigh, dramatist and littérateur, 
suddenly, on the 16th inst., at the age of forty-seven. He was 
the author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne,’’ ‘‘Strains from the 
Strand,’’ and other ‘‘ Trifles in Verse,’’ ashe modestly termed 
them. He contributed humorous and elegantlyrics to numerous 
publications—some of his verses having adorned these pages ; 
and was besides an accomplished linguist, a clever musician, 
and a brilliant conversationalist. 


THE IMPERIAL PALACE OF PETERHOF. 


On the shore of the Gulf of Finland, below the mouth of the 
Neva, and within twenty miles of St. Petersburg, is the Marine 
Palace of Peterhof, to which the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia have retired after the splendid but fatiguing ceremonies 
of the Imperial Coronation at Moscow. We present some 
views of the buildings and grounds of Peterhof, which are 
more finely situated, and more tastefully arranged, than those 
of ‘T'sarsko Nelo, the other great Imperial Palace in the country 
near St. Petersburg. Our lllustrations are copied from photo- 
graphs by Mr. A. Lorens, of that city. The Palace, on the 
verge of a steep declivity, commands an extensive view 
of sea and land, from the island fortress of Cronstadt, 
and the coast of Finland beyond, on the one hand, to the 
banks of the Neva, which river is seen along its whole course 
up to the city. ‘he gardens are beautifully laid out, with 
a canal, five hundred yards long, which forms a series 
of cascades, fountains, and other waterworks, scarcely inferior 
to those of Versailles. The Fountain of Neptune, of which we 
give an Ilustration,and the Fountain of Samson, adorned with 
a colossal bronze figure of that Biblical Hercules tearing open 
the jaws of a lion, are especially admired. There is alsoa flight 
of marble steps, over which the water pours from a consider- 
able height, and so contrived that lamps can be placed behind 
the falling water, at night festivals, to illuminate the cascade ; 
besides a variety of devices in sculpture, tritons, dolphins, 


naiads, and swans, adapted to the general aquatic display. _ 


Within the Peterhof grounds are several minor palaces, or 
sumptuous ornamental cottages, those of Marly, Monplaisir, 
and Sniamnisky, the Empress Catherine’s Villa, and the 
Hermitage, which have been constructed, at different times, 
to suit the fancies of members of the Imperial Family. The 
original and principal edifice of Peterhof was founded by Peter 
the Great. 


* The Marchioness of Tweeddale has undertaken the organ- 
isation- of the Fancy Dress Quadrille at the Royal Caledonian 
Fancy Dress Ball at Willis’s Rooms on the 25th inst. 
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WILLS. AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Feb. 3, 1883) of Mr. Francis Marcet, late of 
No. 13, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, who died on April 12 last, 
was proved on the 7th ult. by William Marcet, M.D., the son, 
Henry Pasteur, and Augustus Prevost, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate in England amounting to upwards of 
£124,000. ‘The testator leaves, among other things, his pro- 
perty wt Maligny, near Geneva, with the furniture and effects, 
and the annual profits derived from the literary works of his 
mother, Mrs. Marcet, to his said son; and there are special 
bequests to each ot his daughters, Sophie Duval, Caroline 
Emma Pasteur, and Anna Mathilde de Candolle. The tes- 
tator also bequeaths £105 to the North London or University 
College Hospital, £100 to the Hospital at Geneva, £50 to the 
Society for the Organisation of Charitable Relief at the west 
end of London, and legacies to grandchildren, sons-in- 
law, his executor Mx: Prevost, and housekeeper. The residue 
of his real and personal estate is to be divided equally between 
his four children. 

The will (dated Nov, 9, 1877), with a codicil (dated Nov. 20, 
1879), of Mr. Hughes Francis Ingram, formerly of Halifax, 
Yorkshire, but late of Poulett House, Lyme Regis, Dorset, 
who died on April 11 last, was proved on the 26th ult. by 
Ingram Fuller Godirey, the nephew, one of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £113,000. Whe 
testator leaves Poulett House and the premises adjoining, with 
the furniture and effects, and his Aire and Calder Navigation 
shares, to his sister, Miss Margaret Ingram, for life, and then 
to his nephew Ingram Fuller Godfrey ; various stocks and 
shares, amounting to about £30,000, to his said sister for life, 
and then to his nephew Albert Henry Godfrey ; his real estate 
at Halifax, all the residue of his real estate, and £10,000 stock, 
to the said Ingram Fuller Godfrey ; certain stocks, amounting 
together to nearly £16,000, to the said Albert Henry Godfrey ; 
and numerous legacies to cousins, servants, and others. ‘I'he 
residue of the personalty he gives to his said nephews. 

The will (dated Feb. 8, 1868), with five codicils, of Murs. 
Alexandrine Gehier de St. Hilaire Archdeacon, late of No. 8, 
Rue d’Anjou, Saint Honoré, Paris, who died on March 24 
last, was proved in London on the 2nd ult. by Edmond Arch- 
deacon, the son, the sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate in England amounting to over £54,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths 10,000f., the interest to be applied in providing and 
distributing soup among the poor of Nogent-sur-Marne, under 
the management of the Sisters of St. André Nogent; 2000f. 
each to the poor of Nogent and the poor of her district; and 
legacies to her grandchildren, great-grandchildren, servants, 
and others. The remainder of her property passes to her heirs 
according to the law of France. 

The will (dated June 11, 1875), with a codicil (dated 
May 26, 1879), of Mr. Robert Bowman, late of Springwell, 
Clapham-common, who died on March 31 last, has been 
proved by Alexander Anderdon Weston, James Steven, John 
Berney, and James Adams, M.D., the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £46,000. The testator 
leaves all his real and personal estate, upon trust, for his sister, 
Jane Bowman, for life; and at her death, after payment of 
some legacies, to his executors in equal shares. 

The will (dated Oct. 24, 1878) of Mr. Frederick Allen, 
formerly of Birmingham, but late of Llandudno, who died on 
Feb. 10 last at Erdington, was proved on the 10th ult. by 
Roland Felton Allen and Frederick Felton Allen, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £37,000. 
The testator gives £250 each to his sisters, Caroline Emma and 
Eliza, and his brother George; and the residue of the 
personalty and all his real estate to his said two sons. 

The will (dated June 29, 1877), with a codicil (dated Jan. 14, 
1878), of Miss Mary Selina Bathurst, formerly of No. 20, 
Grosvenor-gardens, but late of the Chateau Leader, Cannes, 
who died on March 16 last, was proved on the 3rd ult. by Earl 
Bathurst, the brother, the sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £53,000. ‘The testatrix, after giving 
numerous legacies, both pecuniary and specific, including 
£5000 to her nephew Allen Benjamin Bathurst, leaves the 
residue to her nephew Lancelot Julian Bathurst. 

The will (dated Sept. 12, 1882), with a codicil (dated 
April 5, 1883), of Sir George Alfred Arney, formerly Chief 
Justice of New Zealand, but late of No. 17, Devonshire-place, 
Portland-place, who died on April 7 last, was proved on the 
9th ult. by Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Stacey Colls and Robert 
Henry Speed, the executors, the personal estate exceeding 
£16,000. The testator leaves to his niece, Mrs. Maria Charlotte 
Colls, £4000 and the plate presented to him by the members 
of the Auckland Bar; to Mrs. Emma Speed, £4000; to his 
godson, George Martin, all his lands in Turanga district, near 
Howick, Auckland; and numerous legacies to relatives, god- 
children, friends, servants, and others. ‘The residue of his 
property, including the remainder of his real estate in New 
Zealand, is to be held, upon trust, for his said niece, her 
husband, and children. 

The will (dated May 20, 1854) of Sir Edwin Pearson, F.R.8.,° 
formerly Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guard, late of 
“ Rozel,’? Sunnyside, Wimbledon, who died on April 18 last, 
was proved on the 4th ult. by the Hon. Alicia Anne Dame 
Pearson, the widow and sole executrix, to whom he gives ‘all 
his property. 


At a meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
last week the Royal gold medal of her Majesty was presented 
to Mr. Francis Cranmer Penrose, M.A., past vice-president, 


‘surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral; the Grissell 


gold medal to Mr. H. A. Paley; the Soane medallion and £50 
to Mr. R. A. Briggs; the Institute silver medal and ten 
guineas to Mr. J. Strong, of Chester; and the second medal 
to Mr. W. H. Bidlake, B.A. The medal and ten guineas for 
essays were presented to Mr. H. Sirr. The Pugin travelling 
scholarship of £50 will be conferred on Mr, W. A. Pite on the 
completion of his tour ; while the Sharpe Prize was awarded 
to Mr. J. G. Sankey. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AT HOME, 
Twelve months (including Christmas Number), £1 9s, 3d. 
Six months, 14s, Christmas -Year, 16s, 3d, 
_ ‘Three months, 7s. Christmas Quarter, 8s, 3d, 

a will be supplied direct from the Office to any gh of the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands, for any period, at the rate of 64d, for 
each Number, paid in advance. ; 
ABROAD. 

‘The yearly subscription abroad is 36s, 4d, (on thin paper, 32s.), with the 
following exceptions :— ‘ 

To Abyssinia, Aden, Borneo, Ceylon, India, Java, Labuan, Mozambique, . 
Penang, Philippine Islands, Sarawak, Singapore, and Zanzibar, 41s, (thin 
paper, 34s, 

To Madagascar (except St. ), 458. (on thin , 86s, 4d, 
Subscribers are specially ee to order the thiak | ‘paper Sidion, the 
appearance of the engravings in the thin paper copies being greatlyinjured 
by the print at the back showing through. ver xy : Si 

Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days of the 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Psihing OF, 
198, Strand, in English money; by cheque crogsed the Union of 
London; or by Post-Office Order, payabie at the East Strand Post Office, 


to George C, Leighton, of 198, Strand, London. 
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ERFECT HEALTH to STOMACH, 


Lungs, Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, and Breath 
restored without medicine, purging, or expense, by 
Du Barry's delicious Revalenta Arabica Food, which 
saves fifty times its cost in medicine. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD, which saves invalids and children, and also 
reurs successfully infants whose ailments and debilit; 
had resisted all other nursing and treatments. It 
cures effectually typhoid, bilious, nervous, scarlet, 


and all other fevers and inflammatory and wasting 
diseases, 


agceipi . . A : 

YSPEPSIA, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Consumption, Cough, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Nervous Debility, Typhus, Scarlatina, 
Diphtheria, Enteric Fever, Measies, Nettlerash, and 
other Eruptions of the Skin, Fever, and Ague.—Dr. 
Routh, of the Samaritan Hospital for Women and 
Children, atter analysing sixteen other kinds, says: 


U BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST of ALL. 


It has saved many women and childien wasting with 
serORys 100,000 cures. including those of H.H. the 
lute Pope Pius IX., the Marchioness of Bréhan, Lord 
Stuart de Decies, the Rev. Chas. Tuson, Monmonth, 
Dr. Livingstone and Mr, W. M. Stanley, the African 
explorers, Drs. Ure, Wurzer, &c. 


XTRACTS from 100,000 CURES of cases 


which had resisted all other treatments. 


DD¥SPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 


cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritations of 
the stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted 
eighteen years.—J. Comvaner, Parish Priest, St. 
Romaine-des-Lles, France, 


ERVOUSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan of seyen years’ 
liver complaint, sleeplessness, palpitation, and the 
most intense neryous agitation and debility, rendering 
her unfit for reading or social intercourse. 


DEPILITY.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 

perfectly cured me of twenty years’ dyspepsia, 

oppression, and debility, which prevented ous dress- 

ing orundressing myself, or making even the slightest 
effort.—Madame Borru. vx CarBoneTri, Avignon. 


ONSUMPTION.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


ee, Asthma, Cough, DEaDey Deafness, on 
which I spent thousands of pounds uring twenty- 
five yeas in vain, have yielded to this divine food, 
and Tam now restored to perfect health.—Mr, James 


Roserrs, Frimley, Surrey, Wood Merchant, 


YSPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


Constipation, Asthma, &. Cure No, 49,832, of fifty 
years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, neryous- 
ness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness, and vomiting, by Du Barry's Food,—Mania 
Jotiy, Lincoln. : 


IVER.—DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Liver 


ne and diuwrhcea, from which I had suffered 
fearfully for two years, despite the best medical 
treatment, have yielled to Du Barry's excellent food. 
W. Evie, Major, H.M.8. unattached, London. 


ECAY.—DU BARRY’S FOOD restored 


23 1b, of good muscle to a gentleman from Dover. 
aged 24, whose stomach and nerves had been ruine: 

by intense study, and his body reduced to a mere 
skeleton, suffering from coustant sleeplessness and 
debility as of extreme old age, 


ONSTIPATION.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 


has cured me of nine years’ constipation, declared 
beyond cure by the best physicians, and given me new 
lite, health, and happiness.—A. Spaparo, Merchant, 
Alexandria, Egypt. 


TOMACH.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 


perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in the 
stomach and intestines, and sleeplessness, with con- 
stant nervous irritability. for which my wife had 
submitted in vain to medical treatment.—V. Moyano, 
merchant, Cadiz. 


NEBVES.<-00 BARRY’S FOOD has cured 


my wife of twenty years’ most fearful suffering from 
nervous and bilious attacks, palpitation of the heart, 
andan extraordinary swelling all over, sleeplessness, 
and asthma, ical aid never availed her— 
ATANASIO LA Barbera, Mayor of Trapani, Sicily. 


STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has cured 


me of thirty-six years’ asthma, which obliged me to 
get up four or live times every night to relieve my 
chest from a pressure which threatened suffocation,— 
Rey. 8. Borttet, Kerainville, France. 


EURALGIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD is 


a remedy which I could almost call divine. It has 
perfectly cured our dear sister Julia, who has been 
suffering for the lust four years with neuralgia in the 
head, which caused her cruel agony, and left her 
Ae without rest.—Rey. J. Monassimnr, Valgorge, 
France. 


LEEPLESSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 


has cured ay daughter, who had suffered for two 
years fearfully from general debility. nervous irri- 
(ably sleeplessness, and a total exhaustion, and 
given her health, sleep, and_ strength, with hard 
muscle and cheerfulness.—H, Dr Monriovts, Paris. 


NFANTS SAVED by DU _ BARRY’S 


FOOD.—Dr. F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medicine 
in Ordinary to the University. writes, April 8, 1872: 
“T shall never forget that Lowe the preservation of 
one of my children to Du Barry's Food. The child 
suffered from complete emaciation, with constant 
vomiting which resisted all medical skill, and even 
the greatest care of two wet nurses. I tried Du 
Barry’s Food with the most astonishing success. The 
vomiting ceased immediately, and, after living on 
this food for six weeks, the baby was restored to the 
most flourishing health.’* 


YPHUS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr. 


H. Klingestein saved all histyphus, fyphotd, bilious, 
nervous, and scarlet fever patients with it. At the 
mines traders sell this food at 3 oz, gold per 1b. 

Suitably packed for al climates. In tins of }1b., 
at 28.; 1)b., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 68.3 51b., 148.5; 121b., 528.5 
or about 2d. per meal. The large tins carriage free 
in Sy tL and France. Also Du Barry’s Revalenta 
Biscuits, 11b., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 6s.—DU BARRY and 
CO., Limited, 77, Regent-street. London, W.; and at 
alt Grocers and Chemists in town and country. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, Mel- 
FrRYs 


bourné, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most oe and valuable 
article.""—Standard, 
PURE COCOA ONLY, 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly pare W. Sropparr, 
F.L.C., F.C.8., City Analyst. Bristol. 
SIXTBEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


S CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Ant Da ee Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, eo excess of Fat extracted. 
sh 


Cores 


Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with 
Arrowroot, Starch, &c. 

The faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly dizest- 
ive Beverage tor “BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.’ 
Keeps in all Climates. pee a Cooking. A teaspoonful to 
Breakfast Cup costing less than a halfpenny. Samples gratis. 

In Air-Tight Tins, at Is, 6d., 48., &e., by Chemists and Grocers, 

H. SCHWEITZER and 0O., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE MOST WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 


UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. 


JOHN JAMESON and SON, WILLIAM JAMESON and 
©O.. GEORGE ROK and CO., and JOHN POWER and SON, 
cun be obtained in Wood by wholesale merchants and dealers, 
direct trom their respective distilleries. 


Alx -LA-CHAPELLE THERMAL 
H _ WATER. 
Sparkling, Refreshing, and Invigorating. 
The best Cure for Dyspepsia. 
baa itr! ha aoe an Pitan will secure 
ae 5 y Wi 4 
for ane ie e-Ohe elle 8} Hinge the first position amongst the 


mineral springs of Europe. Justin Von Lrpsic.” 
Of all Dealérs, Chemists, Wine Merchants, 
rocers, &c. 
Wholesale of the 
Special Agents, 
FLEET and .CO., 
Walworth, London, 


T)ESSEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


'Yhe best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, aid. Indigestion, and safest wperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, and children. Of all Chemists. 


GTAMMERERS and STUTTERERS should 

urchase a little Book, written by a Gentleman who 
ouRED HIMSELF after suffering tor thirty years. From the 
Author, B. BEASLEY, Green Bank, Hall-green, near Birming- 
ham. Price 13 stamps. ¥ 


) COHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 


have been accorded the HIGHEST AWARDS 
atall the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS, including the Gold Medal at the 
New Zealand Exhibition, 1882: the Two 
Gold Medals for Uprights and Grands, Mel- 
bourne, 1881; the First Prize, Queensland, 
1880; the Two iret Special Prizes, Sydney, 
1880; the Legion of Honour, Paris, 1878, &c. 
The KING OF PORTUGAL has created 
the Founder of the Firm of JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS Knight of the 
Royal Order of Villa Vicoza, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The principal of the previous honours 

gained by the 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS are:— 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877. 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, 1876, 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 1874, 
and the HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
FRANCE, 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition, 1869. 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1362, &c. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect, Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, and 1881, 
throughout Europe and America, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 

“Thave attentively examined the beauti- 

ful pianos of Messrs, John Brinsmead and 

Sons that are exhibited at the Paris Inter- 

national Exhibition of 1878. I consider 

them to be exceptional in the ease with 

which gradations of sound can be produced, 

from the sottest to the most powerful tones, 

These excellent pimos merit the appro- 

bation of all artists, as the tone is full as 

wellas sustained, and the touch is of perfect 

evenness throughout its entire range, 

answering to every requirement of the 
planist. 


“Cx. Gounop.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
* Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 
“We, the undersigned, certify that, atter 
having seen and most cor entiously ex- 


amined the English Pianos at the Universal | 


Exhibition of 1878, we find that the palm 
belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsmead. 
* Nicolas RUBINSTEIN, 
“D. Maenus, 
“Chevalier ANTOINE DE Kontsnrt, Court 
Pianist to the Emperor of Germany.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

“‘T have pleasure in expressing my opinion 
that the Paris Exhibition Model Grand 
Pianofortes of Messrs. John Brinsmead 
and Sons are unsurpassed. ‘The tone is 
deliciously sweet, sustained, and extra- 
ordinarily powerful; the touch responds to 
the faintest and to the most trying strains 
on it, and the or eaepante is simply 
perfect. Y, Kune.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
- PATENT SOSTENEN'TE PIANOS. 


“Tilustrated London News.” 

“The principle of the Brinsmead firm is 
to give the best piano of its kind the best of 
materials, the best of care, the best of taste, 
and the best of finish. and this is why the 
manufactory in Kentish Town sends down 
to Wigmore-street so many pianos perfect in 
scale, sustained in tone, ¢lasticin bulk, with 
equal and responsive touch, and, in fact, as 
near as possible to that ideal that all 
musicians must require. * A thing of beauty’ 
that is ‘a joy for ever.’ "’ 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANUS, 
“Daily Chronicie.’" 

“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, and in touch the very per- 
tection of lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead may 
certainly be congratulated upon their 
success."’ 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
**Morning Advertiser.” 
“The Legion of Honour. In addition to 
the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, the founder of the tirm 
has been created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.” 


BRINSMEAD and 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“Daily News.” 

“A new _Pianoforte, recently manufac- 
tured by Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons, claims notice, not only on account of 
its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novel- 
ties, the most important being the addition 
of a third pedal. by means of which the 
sound of any note or notes may be almost 
angen prolonged at the will of the 
player. Thus bass notes may be sustained 
after being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be taken away, and, 
with the right hand may execute the 
most brilliant staccato passages, thus 

ving almost the effect of four hands. 

The .patent ‘check-repeater action,’ a 
speciality of Messrs. Brinsmead, enables 
the performer to command with ease 
the most rapid reiteration of the same 
note; the facility of the key movement in 
general being such that glissando passages 
can be executed with such perfect ease as 
to render them practicable with the Is 
touch. The volume of tone is intensified by 
a peculiar construction of the sou 
board, another improvement being the 
system of bridging, by which the vibrations 
are increased and rendered ribeye 
The Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of 
delicacy and_ power, its massive structure 
rendering it less liuble to get ont of tuno 
than usual ; and the instrument is altogether 
salon to extend the reputation of its 
makers.” 


pon BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 35 guineas to 330 guineas. 


oun SONS’ 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., 


and 


THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH-TOWN, N.W. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREQ. 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


“furnishing at the same 


M24?°LE and CO., 
'POTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 
U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to 
H® MAJESTY. 


{PECIAL NOTICE.—Complimentary 


4 WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
An immenre variety. Acres of Show-Rooms, for the display of 
goods, both Useful and Ornamental, from One Shilling to One 
Hundred Guineas. ‘he variety is so extensive and various that 
an inspection is solicited —MAPLE and CO., London. 


ABTISTIC DECORATIONS. 

ARTISTIC PAPERHANGINGS. ‘ 

_) APANESE LEATHER PAPERS. 

Lk CUSTRA-WALTON, 

MXHE NEW MATERIAL for WALLS. 
ECORATIONS, Artistic Wall Papers. 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. undertake every description of 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATION, including  gasfitting, 
repre, parquet work, &. The head of this department isa 
thiroushly qualified architect. assisted by a large stalfof artists 
aud skied workmen, Coloured Drawings and Estimates 
furnished,—145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham-court-road ; 1 to 15, 
‘Yottenham-place, London. 


M APLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
BED-RooM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
500 BED-ROOM SUITES, from 34 guineas 


to 200 guineas, 


BED-RooM SUITES, in Pine, 53 guineas. 
| ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


JF plate-glass door to Wardrobe. Washstand fitted with 
Minton’s Tiles, £9 5s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


£9 5s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


J pilate-glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with 
Minton’s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, £14 ls. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash or 


Walnut, with large plate-glass to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, Large Chest of Drawers, £13 185. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


beautifully inlaid, 20 guincas. 


PeD-h0oM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 6-ft. 
Wardrobe, with Glass door, large Toilet Table and Glass 
attached, Marble Top Washstand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, 
Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and Three Chairs, 21 guineas. 
MAPLE and CO.,, London. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


6-ft. Wardrobe, With Glass door, large Toilet. Table and 
Glass attached, Marble ‘op Washstand fitted with Minton’s 
Tiles, Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and Three Chairs, 
23 guineus.—MAPLE and CO., London, 


BED-800M SUITES, pure Chippendale 


in design, and Solid Rosewood, Walnut, or dark Mahogany, 
large Wardrobes (two wings for hanging), with raised centre; 
Duchesse Toilet-Table fitted with jewel-drawers, Washstand 
with Minton's tiles, Pedestal eophoens; Towel-horse, and Three 
Chairs. These Suites are very richly carved out of the solid wood, 
with bevel plates. 35 to.50 guineas. 


B ED-ROOM SUITES.—Chippendale, 


Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; large Ward- 
robes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid ; alsv Satinwood 
inlaid with different woods. 85 to 200 guineas. 

The 


W Rapes seoe-ste ot CATALOGUE free. 
MAfFLe and CO., Tottenham-court-road, 


largest Furnishing Establisliment in the World. 
fer LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 


PEVETEADE,, in Brass, 

PEDSIEADS; Full Size, 

PEPSTEADS, 34 Guineas. 

TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS in 
= Stock to select from. 

i and CO. BEDDING. 


M4AfLE and CO. Spring Mattresses. 


J{PRING MATTRESSES.—The Patent 


\O Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have made such advan- 
tugeous arrangements that we are enabled to forward the above 


miuch-admired Senne raescrenees at the following low prices :— 
sit. 3it. Gin. 4 ft. 4ft.6in. 5ft. 
21s. 25s. 298. 35s. 40s. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS of 
TL URKEY CARPETS. 


PUseet CARPETS, as made in the 
Seventeenth Century. 


OTICE.—Just arrived, ex ss. Pelayo and 
ss, Seyne, vid Marseilles, a large consignment of fine 
TURKEY GARPETS. Unique Colourings. Reproductions of 
the Seventeenth Century, 
Only at MAPLE and CO.’S, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


TP UBKEY, Persian, and Indian CARPETS. 
The following are a few of a great number of exceptionally 
large sizes: these are not generally to be found ready made, but 
are always kept in stock by MAPLE and CO. 7 
36 ft. Oin. by 24 ft. 9 in. 32 ft. 5in. by 19 ft. Tin. 

85 ft. 9 in. by 18 ft. 6 in. 30 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. 6 in. 

83 ft. 3 in. by 20 ft. 7 in. 81 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. 0 in. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 


INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY CARPETS always 
in stock. Superior qualities. Purchasers must beware of inferior 
‘Turkey Carpets, Which are now being manufactured and sold as 
best quality at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CO., 
'Tottenham-court-road, 


MAPLE and CO. have correspondents and 


buyers in India and Persia (sho act solely for them) from 
whom they receive direct consignments of superior and first- 
class CARPETS of guaranteed qualities. Purchasers are 
cutioned against large quantities which are coming forward ot 


infer.or quality, these having been made to suit the demand for 
cheap foreign Carpets, especially Turkey. The trade supplied. 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 
(RENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
AMILIES FURNISHING are solicited to 


in: the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of FIRST-CLASS 
FURNITURE in England, Acres of Show-Rooms, and Novelties 
every day from all parts of the world. No family ought to 


furnish before giving this Establishment a visit. 
MAPLE and CO., London, W. 


6000 PIECES of Manufacturer’s “ Best ”’ 
BRUSSELS, at 3s. Sd. per yard. 


OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have specially 

made EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, as prodaced 

thirty vears ago, adapted for hardest wear, at a small increased 
cost. New and very choice in design. Inspection invited. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. MAPLE and GO. beg respectfully to stute that this 
department is now so organised that hey are fully prepared to 
execute and supply any article that can possibly be r uired in 
ice, if not less than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS for EXPORTATION to any 


part of the World packed carefully on the premises, and 
forwarded on reccipt of a remittance or London reference. 


M4PLe and CO., LONDON. 


GPECIAL.—To VISITORS to LONDON. 


AMES SPENCE and CO., 
76, 77, 78, 79, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, 
are showing, at en oeeae City prices, 
a ne 


NEWEST DESIGNS in LADIES’ 


: DRESSES. 
,PENCE’S RICH BLACK BROCADED 


SILKS, 2s. 11d., 88. Md. 4s, 1d. Wide width, ex- 
ceptionally rich in quality. Also very rich Ottoman 


Ground Brocades, in elegunt designs, from 4s. td. t 
12s, td. per yard. z = ata 


‘ PENCE’S BLACK OTTOMAN SILKS, in 
large variety of patterns, both sides alike, specially 
made for Mantes and sich Costumes, from ds. 6d. to 

6s. 6d. per yard Wide width. 


PENCE’S very rich 22in. SATIN 
DUCHESSE, in sky, pink, white cream, and a variety 
of dark shades. at 25. 11d.; usual price, 3s. ud. 


GPENCE'S BRITISH TUSSORE SILKS, 
K 24 in. wide, from 2s, 6d. per yard; 36in. wide, from 
28, 11d. pe ri. Embroidered Shantung and Tussore 


in great jety. Plain Shantung, the piece of 
20 yards, from és, 6d. i : * 


GPENCE’S CORAH and TUSSORE SILKS. 


India Tussore, trom 15s. 6d, the piece; Indian Corah, 
from 18s. 6d. the piece. 


QPENCE'S PLAIDS and CHECKS. 
WAclusive designs, 
Tre Largest Stock. 
Lhe Best Assorted, 
PLAIDS and CHECKS. 
Wholesale City Prices. 
From Gd. per yard. 
Patterns post-free, 


GPENCE’S INDIANA CLOTH. 


As supplied to H.R. 
The Princess of Wales. 


GPENCE'S INDIANA CLOTH. 


Invented and made solely 
By James Spence and Uo. 


GPENCE’S INDIANA CLOTH. 


50 Beautiful New Colourings. 


QPENCE'S INDIANA CLOTH. 


25s. per Dress. 
Light yards, 44in. wide, 


GPENCE'S INDIANA CLOTH. 


The Latest Novelty 
for Ladies’ Dresses. 
Patterns post-free. 


PENCE’S WASHING DRESSES. 
The largest Stock in the World. 
The best assorted Stock in the World. 
From 6d. per yard. 


PENCE’S WASHING DRESSES. 
Over 1000 Patterns in Sutecens, Zephyrs, &c. 
The Latest Novelties. 


GPENCE'S WASHING DRESSES, 
At Wholesale City prices. 
Patterns post-free. 

PENCE’S “WONDERFUL SATIN 
COSTUME” in 11 most beautiful shades, handsomely 
trimmed with stylish French buckles (six designs), 
including long length for bodices, 3) guineas. 

GPENCE’S BLACK SILK COSTUMES, 
ke oy trimmed with Jet Garland Vrimming; gucd 
wearing silk, From 3guineus to 7 guineas. 

PENCE’S 12 splendid DESIGNS 
BLACK SATIN, trimmed with 


cluding long length 
3 guineas, 


f PENCE’S SYSTEM of sending Patterns 


of all the latest Novelties in Dress, murked at whole- 
sale London prices, has proved one of the greatest 
boons, Ladies residing in the country or abroad can 
choose their dresses at home from the splendid assort- 
ment of patterns sent, saving time and trouble; also 


GPENCE’S 


in 
Buckles, and in- 
for bodice, 2 guineas to 


purchase ab the wholesale City price. The New 
Season's Pattern now ready, sent fre» on application 
to all parts of the globe. Parcels over £1 value sent 


carriage paid thoroughout the United Kingdom. 
‘AMES SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, 78, 79, 
ST. PAULS-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


“ny HE (Gee vtro r. 


AN 
(ALL WOOL) 
KF Opie? Ae G UINEA. 
Nearly 3 yards long by 23 yards wide. 
BORDERED, FRINGED, SEAMLESS. 


Also made in 20 other sizes, 


Protected by Trade Mark (The Cheviot). 


ENGLISH CARPET 


Can be obtained only from 


PRs LOLS and SONS, 
68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 


Every description of British and Foreign Floor Coverings. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
Established 1832. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

* By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws Which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and bya careful application of 
| the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with o 
delicately-flavoured beverage which muy 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articlesot diet thats 
(BREAKFAST) | constitution may be gradually built up until 

|strong enough to resist every tendency to 
jdisease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
\there isa weak point. We may escape many 
C OCOA. la fatal shatt by keeping ourselves well 
\ |fortified with pure blood and « properly 
nourished frame."'—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


eee a0 S of LLOY DIA. 
THE NEW PERFUME FOR Iss. 
This elegant Production will be found both 
fragrant and lasting. 
Price 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. Gd., and 21s. Bottle. 
BREIDENBACH and CO., PERFUMERs to the QUEEN, 
1578, New Bond-street, London, W. 


EPPs's 


‘VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, without 
leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers."" It makes 
the hair charmingly beautiful, as we | as promoting the growth 
ofthe hair on bald spots, where the glands are notdecayed. | ** The 
Mexican Hair Renewer’’ is sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 3s. tid. per Bottle. 


oan. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; - it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“ animaleule,”’ leaving them pearly white, Tene, a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath, ‘The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly ‘all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts ot 
sweet herbs and plants, it is pertectly deiicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 28. 6d. per Bottle. 


VHE Journal ‘‘Le Promeneur de Paris” 


saysi— . 

“With the reintroduced and graceful fashion among young 
ladies wearing the hair in freely-flowing locks the fair ones ure 
now frequently to be seen here, on the Bromennde: at theatres, 
and concerts, With exceedingly beautiful and to all appearance 

enuine tresses. It is stated that many of these ladies are 
indebted for their handsome hairto the assiduous application of 


WILLIAM LASSON’S HAIR ELIXIR.” 


It seems, therefore, that success has at last been achieved in the 
discovery of an effectual means tor the . 
IMPROVEMENT and STRENGTHENING of the GROWTH 
of the HAIR. 
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THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA’S MARINE PALACE AT PETERHOF. 


JUNE 23, 1883 EXTRA 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


The Summer Exhibition of this older Society, in its pleasant 
large room in Pall-Mall East, though much smaller than that 
of the ‘Institute’? at the new Galleries in Piccadilly, is still 
not less attractive to the experienced seekers of what is good 
in a delightful branch of Art. Our Journal of May 5 con- 
tained the proper critical notice of some of the most con- 
spicuous works in the present collection, and we are permitted 
now to copy, from the Society’s Illustrated Catalogue, a dozen 
and one facsimile sketches, by the artists themselves, of designs 
which can be appreciated without the aid of colouring. 

The President, Sir John Gilbert, R.A., occupies the place 
of honour, as Head Centre, in our double page, with his very 
expressive figure in the attitude of ‘‘ A Doubtful Pause.” It 
is a young man of a Southern race, perhaps of the South of 
France or the Riviera, wearing ared cap, and. with a seafaring 
look about him, stopping to think a moment while he writes a 
letter. Sir John Gilbert’s more elaborate composition, of a 
mixed congregation on the wooded banks of a stream listening 
to the preaching of St. John the Baptist in the Wilderness, 
shows careful study of the Oid Masters; and if the grouping, 
attitudes, and costumes are too evidently arranged tor scenic 
effect, the animated and picturesque character of the whole 
scene is worthy of admiration. 

Below the ‘‘ Doubtful Pause’? we have placed, Mr. H. K. 
Johnson’s figure of a pensive maiden occupied in the stern 
task of burning ‘‘Old Letters.’’? She holds the papers, one 
after another, to the flame of a lamp, very classical in pattern, 
which stands on the floor beside her. The burnt-out frag- 
ments of tinder lie perilously near her feet, and we cannot but 
feel some anxiety lest she should drop the next of the burning 
pieces so as to set fire to her white muslin dress. But the de- 
sign is interesting, and is simply and effectively treated by the 
artist. 

At the top corners of our double page will be found two of 
the most pleasing works in this exhibition. One is Mr. Tom 
Lloyd’s “Fresh from the Hills,’ a couple of Welsh girls, 
carrying water, descending a mountain path, with a goat and 
frisking kids, which are full of natural spirit and life. ‘The 
other is ‘‘ A Labour of Loye,’? by Norman Tayler, in which a 
Cornish fisherman and his wife or sweetheart, on the sea- 
shore where he has just landed from fishing—or perhaps 
where the net has been only spread to dry—are preparing 
to carry it home; and he is placing one end of the net, 
like a shawl, over the shoulders of the willing lass, after 
which he will take up the other end, and they will carry 
it between them. We like this picture as well as any 
one, and it ought to be a favourite in the year of the 
Fisheries Exhibition. Mr. Birket Foster’s beautiful view of 
‘¢ Glovelly,’? from the hill above, overlooking the little fishing 
harbour and the bay, is equally appropriate to the same 
occasion. The views of Fleet-street and Holborn, by Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, are excellent in drawing ; but we demur to 
the extreme dinginess and murkiness of their hues, and 
to the air of vaporous gloom that pervades them, as well as 
to the frosted surface of the ground. This artist’s view in 
Little Britain, ‘‘A City By-way,’’ is exceedingly pleasing, 
and he contributes other studies of London and riverside 
scenery, Which deserve much commendation. 

In the picture of horses waiting at a blacksmith’s door on 
one of the Paris quays, Mr. Basil Bradley has produced a very 
truthful and agreeable piece of work. His larger composition, 
entitled ‘‘ Lost,’? represents a pack of hounds, on a frosty day, 
having lost the scent, puzzling over the ground of a country 
road, with the anxious huntsman in charge, and with a lady 
and gentleman riding up from the field behind. Mr. Norman 
Tayler again appears to advantage as a painter of the fishery 
folk, in his design of a mother and daughter seated among the 
boats on the shore, ‘‘ Waiting for Father.’’ A girl at the 
organ, playing ‘‘Cujus Animam,”’ with her little sister beside 
her, by Mr. Walter Duncan, has much grace and expression 
of feeling. ‘Patching up the Old Flag,” by Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins, is likely to be popular for the sake of its subject, 
and is a lively, spirited composition. Miss Harrison’s flower- 
drawings are very good; and that of the yellow field-daisies, 
in a pot, cannot fail to rejoice the heart of a simple lover of 
nature. 


NEW BOOKS. 


After the experience we have lately had of certain publications 
which competent judges have condemned as ill-advised, it is 
quite a relief to find that the two volumes entitled The Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson (Chatto 
and Windus) contain scarcely anything beyond an admirable 
picture, which the personal correspondence renders, as it were, 

hotographically minute and accurate, of a genuine and 
asting friendship between two celebrated men of intellect and 
letters—the grim ‘‘ prophet’? of Chelsea in England and the 
transcendental ‘prophet’? of Concord in America. The 
volumes, got up and printed after a fashion and in a type that 
provoke a desire to read and produce an unusual sense of ease 
and comfort in reading, were prepared under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, who modestly abstains from the exhibition of his 
name upon the titlepage, but does not the less deserve, nay 
rather the more requires, a grateful acknowledgment of the 
elaborate care he has bestowed upon the work, with the very 
clear table of contents, useful, explanatory, and illustrative 
notes, and double index, so that the task of reference is 
greatly facilitated by the separation made between the letters 
of Carlyle and Emerson. ‘Io Mr. Moncure D, Conway, more- 
over, than whom few Americans are better known among 
literary circles in England, the thanks of the reader appear to 
be due for energetic and successful effort in recovering “* some 
of Emerson’s early letters which had fallen into strange 
hands.’ That they should have so fallen may seem, perhaps, 
to be a reflection upon Carlyle, and to throw some 
doubt upon the sincerity of his professions; put the 
most treasured letters do somehow escape from custody, 
and find their way into regions where, like lost dogs, none but 
the expert would think of looking for them. At any rate, the 
correspondence under consideration is conducted in a spirit 
and in terms which can hardly fail to convince the most 
sceptical that the two correspondents were fitted by nature to 
be sympathetic, that circumstances tended to promote mutual 
esteem in a remarkable manner, and that the friendship which 
their letters breathe was cordial and not conventional or 
superficial. Carlyle, it may be remembered, died in 1881, at 
the great age of eighty-five; Emerson about a year later, at 
the somewhat lesser age of seventy-nine. In the spring of 
1873 they met, in London, for the last time; in that year 
Emerson returned to his American home, and from that 
date no more letters passed between them. ** They were both 
old men,” says the editor, ‘‘and writing had become 
difficult to them,’? but ‘they were secure in each other’s 
affection.”? Nor does the correspondence afford any ground 
for calling this assertion in question. How that affection 
originated may not be generally known, and it may not be 
uninteresting to trace the origin. It was in 1833 that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, mainly attracted to Europe by the desire of 
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seeing three or four writers, of whom Carlyle was one, 
descended, like a welcome visitor from the clouds, upon the 
solitary Carlyles at Craigenputtock, and left them charmed 
with him and anxious to know more of him. In 1834 began a 
correspondence which was carried on, with the inevitable 
breaks, for a period of nearly forty years. Meanwhile the 
American, to judge from the evidence of his letters, had not 
been altogether unsuccessful in promoting the Englishman’s 
views regarding ‘‘ work and wages’’ as man’s prime necessity 
(especially wages) ; and such amiable services—as long as they 
last and do not, as they sometimes do, lead to misunder- 
standings, suspicion, disputes, and hearthurnings—are a 
wonderfully efficacious cement of friendships. The two 
friends, then, turned honest pennies between them, inter- 
changed criticisms, communicated thoughts, shared sorrows ; 
and the result is a very readable correspondence, amusing as 
well as instructive, and sometimes very touching. 

To carry coals to Newcastle has long been a proverbial 
expression significant of superfluous or inappropriate labour ; 
but the title of the two volumes called Zo the Gold Coast for 
Gold; by Richard F. Burton and Verney Lovett Cameron 
(Chatto and Windus) suggests quite the converse operation. 
And yet the Gold Coast has certainly not been regarded for 
some years, not to say generations, as the country for which 
the enterprising voyager in quest of gold would trim 
his bark. A general opinion has long been held thata fever, 
and a bad one, is all that the most sanguine visitor can expect 
to bring away, if he should bring so much as his life, 
from the Gold Coast. However, the famous traveller Captain 
Richard Burton, who has been everywhere, and a good deal 
further, in the course of his adventurous career, and who, 
since he took what may be termed his preliminary canter some 
thirty years ago to Mecca, has seen more men and cities than 
ever the great Odysseus saw in his wildest dreams, assures us 
that, as regards the Gold Coast, ‘‘ gold and other metals are 
there in abundance, and there are good signs of diamond, 
ruby, and sapphire.’’ It ‘‘remains to be seen,”’ he says, “‘if 
England has still honesty and public spirit enough to work 
this new-old California.’? He himself ‘‘ will answer for its 
success, if the workers will ayoid’’ all sorts of faults with 
which he considers that they are ordinarily chargeable. 
Captain Burton’s favourable estimate of the future in store 
for the patrons of the Gold Coast, there is reason to believe, is 
fully endorsed by his fellow-traveller and joint author, 
Captain Cameron, R.N., C.B., who will also, perhaps, be 
answerable, as Captain Burton will, for the success of operations 
carried on according to Cameron-Burtonian or Burton- 
Cameronian principles. Gold is generally a sufficiently 
attractive subject of itself, though everybody may not be so 
susceptible of its influence as to wake up with a sneeze from 
the soundest sleep at the smell of it, as a certain money- 
Jender is said to have done whenever a sovereign was held to 
his nose while he slept, and, therefore, there can be small 
occasion to dwell upon the many inducements there are to 
read these deeply interesting volumes concerning the Gold 
Coast. There are maps, an index, a coloured illustrution, 
all that heart can desire in these respects; and the book is 
filled as full of narrative, information, and criticism as the 
many pages could hold. Obviously it is impossible to deal in 
detail, within the limits of space at command, with a work 
which almost overflows with matters of geography, ethnology, 
geology, ornithology, mineralogy, and business connected 
with the working of mines; but the volumes can be strongly 
recommended not only to the practical persons to whom the 
main purpose of the narrative is of importance but to readers 
who care only to be entertained. 

A volume of interesting recollections of active military cam- 
paigning life, from the regimental surgeon’s point ot view, 
which is rather less tinted with ‘‘pipeclay”’ than that of a 
combatant officer, has been published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. Its title is, Reminiscences of Military Service with the 
93rd Sutherland Highlanders. The author, Surgeon-General 
Munro, M.D., C.B., was surgeon to the 93rd Highlanders 
from 1854 to 1867; and his intimate association with the 
fortunes and achievements of that gallant North British 
regiment, both in the Crimean War and in the Sepoy 
War of India, will secure the admiring sympathy of a 
multitude of readers. In a frank, simple, and unpretentious 
manner, and in a tone of cordial sincerity, Dr. Munro re- 
lates many striking personal anecdotes of the officers and 
men with whom he served, while unconsciously giving proof 
of his own zeal and fidelity to duty, and of his extreme 
solicitude for the welfare of the soldiers under his medical 
charge. This book contains no lengthened repetition of his- 
torical narratives which we knew ‘before ; only some of the 
author’s own experiences at the battle of the Alma, and soon 
afterwards at Balaklava, where the 93rd formed Sir Colin 
Campbell’s ‘“‘thin red line,’? which repelled the mass 
of Russian cavalry; again, in November, 1857, at the 
Relief of the Residency at Lucknow, and the siege of 
that city, with the same excellent General in command ; 
and subsequently, at the capture of Bareilly, and through the 
Rohilcund and Oude campaign, after which this regiment 
occupied stations in the hills, moving eventually to the Punjaub 
and the north-west frontier. Dr. Munro was present at some 
of the sharpest fighting in the Sepoy War; but among the 
most interesting stories he has to tell are those of wounded and 
dying soldiers, their fortitude and cheerful resignation, and the 
happier instances of friends who survived perhaps the extraction 
of a bullet, or the amputation of an arm, in which latter case 
are several of his acquaintance now in London, whose ‘* empty 
sleeve,’ whenever he meets them, he is apt to regard with 
feelings of just congratulation. His account of the terrible 
visitation of cholera in the garrison at Peshawur in 1862 has 
an especial importance. ‘There is much good description of 
the scenery and people of the Punjaub, and of the sub- 
Himalayan sanitary stations, with similar notices of Delhi, 
Agra, Gwalior, and Jhansi, which places were seen by Dr. 
Munro in his last year of active service. 


| Under the title of Rivers of Life; or, Sources and Streams of 
the Faiths of Man in All Lands, General Forlong has produced a 
considerable work, two quarto volumes of which are now pub- 
lished by Mr. Quaritch, along with a chart, which is intended 
to be a **Student’s Guide ” to the sources and evolutions of 
the most prominent religions of the world. The plan of this 
extensive treatise is that of working back to the primitive 
objects of adoration, and to trace, in the early conditions of 
civilisation, those visible symbols which man associated with 
the manifestations of deity, such as the serpent, the sun, 
fire, and other objects. By means of the chart these elementary 
emblems form a warp, represented by colours, mixing at times 
with each other, and into this are woven the chronological 
sequences, with the appearances of founders of faith, and the 
nations that were influenced by each stream. General Forlong 
had a long experience of life in India, which brought him 
much in contact with many of the aboriginal tribes, whose 
religion is of a much more primitive kind than that of the 
Hindoos. ‘These people are probably the descendants of the 
Asuras, whom the Aryans conquered at some remote time in 
the Vedicperiod. Itis averyremarkable thing thatmany remains 
of these early races still exist, and these have continued quite 
untouched by the Brahminic faith around them. Prominent 
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among sacred objectsis the serpent. Ifnota deityitself,it seems 
to have been associated by the human mind in some mysterious 
way with the Deity. The rudest African tribes worship it as 
the * Supreme God,’’ under the name of Dangbue. In India 
the ‘‘Naga,”’ or serpent, is a well-known word; Nagpore 
means the City of the Serpent. The Hindoo mythology has 
many references to Naga-Rajahs, or Serpent Kings; and all 
the faiths of India are mixed up with serpents, one of the most 
striking being that of Vishnu-on-Shesha, which is represented 
in pictures as a serpent coiled up and forming a cradle or boat, 
and is supposed to represent Eternity. Ga this Vishnu reposes, 
the seven heads of the serpent forming a canopy, floating on 
the Ocean of ‘lime. The Dragon of the Chinese the author 


- very reasonably classes as one of the many forms of this 


mythical creature. General Forlong’s book is not limited to 
the sources of faith, but traces them down the stream of time 
through all their principal developments. ‘The migrations of 
faith come in also for consideration, and the author has much 
to say of the ancient Turanian race, who have been known by 
many names. He considers that they were the great people of 
the early ages ; literature, art, and science all originated with 
them. It is certainly becoming clear that the Turanian race 
in India were great builders, betore the Aryan conquest, while 
the invading Aryans were not. This is made out from the 


Vedas themselves, which speak of their cities and fortresses as 
something wonderful. 


MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

The Nineteenth Century has a fair collection of moderately 
interesting articles, but nothing of especial mark except Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith’s manly words on the Irish question. 
He sees the best solution, or at least palliative, in emigration ; 
but discourages the proposal to send emigrants to Canada, 
without offering any adequate alternative. It appears to us 
that whether with reference toclimate, naturalresources, political 
condition, or the aflinities of religion and race, the La Plata 
States offer by far the most favourable field yet suggested for 
the development of the energies of the Irish people, and that 
the latter would be more welcome there than in Canada, 
Papers by Mr. Howard and Mr. Bear on the agricultural 
question seem to show that neither political party has succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of the farmers. Mr. Rowsell gives a 
detailed and, on the whole, an encouraging account of the pro- 
gress of Egyptian reform under English auspices; and Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold describes the mimic parliaments which are 
springing up over the country, and which certainly may be 
made very useful instruments of politicaleducation. Mr. Schiitz 
Wilson’s study of Wallenstein successfully vindicates that 
remarkable adventurer from the charge of. treason, but 
represents him as considerably more disinterested than can 
well have been the case. Prince Krapotkine replies to Mr. 
Lansdell’s defence of the Russian prison system, and Mr. Vin- 
layson makes a primd facie strong case for the repeal of the most 
recent legislation restricting the hours of labour in factories. 

The Contemporary Review has also a good and varied 
number, commencing with M. de Laveleye’s equitable plea for 
the neutralisation of the Congo as the great river highway of 
Central Africa, under the guarantee of all the Great Powers. 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse contends that the recent legislation of 
Lord Ripon’s Government is merely the development of the 
accepted policy of England in India. Mr. Traill bids the 
Conservative party despair of an Elisha, on the ground—un- 
answerable if established—that it never had an Elijah. ‘‘ De 
Mortuis’? is an interesting account cf cremation in Japan, 
with reflections on its applicability to Europe. Mr. Mulhall’s 
statistics of insanity and suicide raise some curious questions— 
among others, whether they are always accurate. It is dif- 
ficult to see why Rome should have twice as many suicides as 
Naples, and Florence two anda half times as many as Rome. 

The third quarterly issue of the Scottish Ieview presents a 
rather diminished proportion of the ecclesiastical element; 
but ‘‘Some Results of Scottish Theology ”’ are criticised by a 
different writer taking note of the two preceding articles, in 
November and February, upon that grave subject, and hold- 
ing the balance of consideration between them. Lhe position 
of secondary or intermediate education, with reference to 
certain Scottish educational endowments, is treated by a com- 
petent hand ; and ‘‘ The Future of the Highlands,’’ which has 
recently appeared a topic of increasing urgency, finds a 
zealous advocate of agricultural improvement, who insists on 
the reduction of the vast sheep-walks and deer-forests, and on 
the encouragement of planting and farming. “ Agnosticism ”’ 
is made the subject of a thoughtful and candid argumentative 
essay, which arrives at a rational conclusion in favour of 
religious belief. ‘‘ Early Scottish Burghs,”’ and ‘‘ Archeology 
in the South-West of Scotland,”’ are papers of some value to 
the student of national history. There are lighter reviews, one 
concerning Mrs. Carlyle and one about Lord Macaulay, which 
may be acceptable to readers who have not yet become tired of 
their personal biography and its endless subsidiary gossip. 

The most interesting contributions to the Atlantic Monthly 
are Mr. Whittier’s spirited ballad, ‘‘ How the Women Went 
from Dover,” and ‘‘ A. F.’s’’ notes of one of the latest courses 
of lectures delivered by Emerson. Harper has beautifully 
illustrated papers on Lambeth Palace, the Imperial House of 
Russia, and “he Home of Hiawatha ”_j,e,, Minnesota. 
“ Faustus,’”’? by S. S. Conant, is a fine poem. The Manhattan, & 
new illustrated New York Magazine, is very light, but readable. 

The fiction in Temple Bar is very good, but the attention of 
readers will be mainly engrossed by a biographical con- 
tribution relating to ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone's early politics’ in the 
days of the Reform Bill. It is enriched with four letters from 
the future Premier to his tutor, Mr. C. Wordsworth, now 
Bishop of St. Andrews, dealing partly with political, partly 
with collegiate affairs, and all honourable to the writer from 
their frank and manly tone. Belgravia continues “* Maid of 
Athens,’? completes ‘‘ Heart and Science,’’? and commences 
“One of His Inventions,’’ a new fiction by Mz. C. Gibbon, 
which promises well, ‘‘ The Fiyfisher’s Birds,” by M. G. 
Watkins, is a pleasant paper. Mr. Richard Jefferies con- 
tributes to the Gentleman’s Magazine one of his characteristic- 
ally vivid and observant sketches of labourers’ life, this time 
on ‘Village Miners.” The most interesting of the other 
articles ure Mr. D. Errington’s exposure of habitual faults in 
writing English, and Mr. Malcolm MacColl’s estimate of the 
prospects of the Conservative party, which he opines will be 
bright in proportion as they abjure the perilous example of 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

London Society is very attractive with “Tales Out of 
School,”? stories of the scrapes and high jinks of members of 
the Civil Service ; Miss Price’s ‘¢ Foreigners,’’ Mrs. Riddell’s 
“Three Wizards and a Witch,’”? and a notice of Captain 
Gronow, with specimens of his reminiscences. The Zheatre 
hus the autobiography of an actor, letters by Rachel, and 
other contributions of interest. , : : 

We have also to acknowledge the Argosy, Time, ‘Tinsley 3 
Magazine, Good Words, Merry England, Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine, The Army and Navy Magazine, and Baily’s 
Magazine. Among the Fashion Books received are Le Follet, 
the Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, and the World of Fashion. 
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POETRY. 
The new volume of poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
‘entitled A Century of Roundels (Chatto and Windus, publishers), 
consists of a hundred pages, with a short piece of lyric verse 
on each page, composed upon the principle, which was familiar 
to Italian Quattrocentisti, of ending with the repetition of a 
phrase given by the first of the three stanzas. ‘The effect at 
the outset is rather pleasing, and seems to lend an air of con- 
clusive completeness to the expression of the dominant 
thought; but, like every such artificial contrivance, we find it 
become trite and wearisome after a succession of trials, and we 
. the simplicity of the best English poetry. Mr. Swin- 
urne’s unsurpassed talent for verbal melody has, indeed, 

found in this species of versification a very suitabie method of 
exercise; and all who are acquainted with his ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads,’’ his ‘‘Songs before Sunrise,’’ ‘‘ Songsof Two Nations,’ * 
and “Songs of the Springtides,’’ must expect here the 
smoothest and sweetest flute-playing that can be performed 
with our language. This he is sure to give us whenever he 
deals with its words in any lyrical measure; but the present 
series will be acceptable to a wider circle of sympathetic 
readers for the sake of higher merits, those of new purity and 
delicacy of feeling, with a reverent tenderness for the mysteries 
of life, for infancy and the parental relation, which happily 
gain in riper years upon the mind of a genuine poet, after the 
passionate impulses of youth. Babies and little children, 
their ‘‘little feet’’ and ‘‘little hands,’’ their deep, earnest, 
intensely wondering eyes, the death of one, which was ‘‘ one 
of twain,” the sacred sorrow of its mother, and the growing- 
up of a fair boy to his ninth birthday, when he disdains to be 
called ‘‘ a child,’’ furnish the worthy themes of some tiwenty- 
five touching poems in this collection. These subjects are 
not, however, treated in a childish tone or manner; and there 
is no truly manly or womanly heart that can fail to respond to 
Mr. Swinburne’s meditations upon them. The volume con- 
tains not one specimen of the class of emotional love-songs, 
or the profuse descriptions of female charms, with which 
former publications have abounded; but it is pervaded by a 
higher strain of serious reflection. A few of the pieces relate 
to the feelings excited by Wagner’s music, or by the scenery 
of the Riviera and of the Channel Islands. But most of them 
incline to pensive commentary on the deepest problems of 
human destiny. Muchis said of death, inthe vein of Petrarch’s 
‘*Trionfo di Morte’; but this is accompanied with such an 
inspiring hope, and faith in the future, as is expressed in the 
following lines :— 

All that man in pride of spirit slights or prizes, 

All the dreams that make him fearful, fain, or fond, 

Fade at forethought’s touch of life’s unknown surprises 

Far beyond. 

In the country of Shakspeare, in the present age, the readers 
of true dramatic poetry, who study it purely for its own sake, 
are very few. Those who still cherish a taste for this, perhaps 
the highest form of imaginative literature, should already have 
gained some acquaintance with the best writings of the kind 
produced in our day. The author, in our humble judgment, 
of the finest English reading plays—acting plays are quite 
another species—that have been published in the past ten or 
twenty years, is one bearing the assumed name of ‘‘ Ross Neil.” 
Three volumes, issued with unobtrusive modesty, and with no 
flourish of advertisements, no solicitation of personal compli- 
ments and praise, have appeared since 1871, at intervals of 
two or three years, sent forth by Messrs. Ellis and White, of 
New Bond-street. Among their contents, to mention those 
which we deem most worthy of an enduring fame, but which 
may have to win a tardy public appreciation at some future 
time, were several admirable dramatic studies of good subjects 
chosen from English history; the tragic fate of Lady Jane 
Grey, the heroic constancy of Lord and Lady Russell, and 
the pathetic story of Lady Arabella Stuart. Ross Neil 
has the power, more especially, of enlivening the conception 
of individual characters by a flowing strain of emotional 
eloquence, sustained with perfect consistency and fidelity to 
the situation, and in a tone which is noble, frank, and 
elevated, while entirely free from affectation. The same 
merits are to be found in this author’s romantic plays :— 
‘Inez, the Bride of Portugal,’’ ‘‘The Cid,’’ and ‘‘Tasso,”’ 
with a charming moral fairy-tale called ‘‘ Elfinella,’”’ which 
has been acted at the Princess’s Theatre, and at Edinburgh. 
These were the most noteworthy plays of this class in 
preceding volumes. We now welcome the publication of a 
fourth volume, which presents four new pieces, ‘‘ Andrea the 
Painter,’’ ‘‘Claudia’s Choice,’’ ‘ Orestes,’’ and ‘‘ Pandora,”’ 
sustaining an equally high average of literary quality. With 
regard to the treatment of that terrible antique theme of 
Greek classical tragedy, which Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides handled in their different methods and styles, it 
might be the opinion of scholars who can feel the Greek spirit 
as well as analyse the Greek grammar, that Ross Neil’s 
‘* Orestes’? has the austere dignity and concentrated force of 
a genuine Greek play. So much can hardly be said of 
‘‘Pandora’’; and the subject is one which should rather, we 
think, have been treated in a narrative poem like the 
‘* Hyperion’? of Keats, as the mythical personages lack sub- 
stance for dramatic presentment. ‘There is great originality in 
the play of ‘‘ Andrea the Painter’’; which is forcibly conceived 
as the story of a Florentine artist, in Lorenzo de Medici’s time, 
who entertained a deadly hatred of his rival Domenico the 
Venetian, and while dissembling his enmity under the show of 
intimate friendship, waylaid him one night drunk in the street, 
and stabbed him, letting the suspicion of this murder fall upon 
his own pupil Morello. The character of Andrea, and the 
gradual operation upon his mind of growing evil passions, 
jealousy, envy, and malignity, gaining a fatal mastery over him, 
are portrayed with so much insight into the moral capabilities 
of human nature that this play has an absorbing interest. It 
might, we should suppose, be readily adapted to performance 
on the stage, and could not fail to prove very eifective with 
a strong masculine actor for the principal part, and a sufficient 
actress for that of Nina, who contrives to discover the guilt of 
the old painter, and to rescue her lover Morello, by hearing 
Andrea’s self-accusing babble under the infiuence of a sleep- 
ing potion. ‘‘Claudia’s Choice,’’ the remaining play in this 
new volume, is a domestic comedy of English lite in the olden 
times, somewhat resembling in colour and style that called 
‘“‘The Heir of Linne,’’ which appeared three or four years’ 
ago. The heroine, only daughter of an impoverished nobie- 
man, in a dilapidated rural mansion, is betrothed, for 
the purpose of saving her father from ruin, to a plain 
honest man of low birth, of Puritanic virtue, and of consider- 
able wealth, whom her family and friends despise, and when a 
change of fortune suddenly makes her rich without him, they 
tempt her to renounce the intended marriage. Claudia, how- 
ever, shows a more noble mind in her ‘‘choice,’’ as she per- 
sists in becoming the wife of Gideon Adams. We hope that 
the author will return, in future productions, to those high 
examples and renowned passages of our national histcry whic 
are fittest for serious dramatic poems, and which Ross Neil is 
eminently qualified to treat in this manner. 

We cannot altogether praise the dramatic production of 
Mr. J. O. Heywood, entitled Sforza: A Tragedy (Kegan Paul, 
‘Trench, and Co.). He has, in a degree beyond the common, a 


certain faculty of terse and energetic dialogue, reminding us 
somehow of Alfieri ; but his blank verse is deficient in metrical 
harmony, the style and diction are crude, and the subject, 
itself repulsive, does not prosper or brighten in the gloomy 
presence of conspiring male and female assassins. The women 
are all betrayed or betraying; and Luigia, who has been 
seduced and abandoned by the usurper of the Ducal 
throne at Milan, forfeits in her relentless pursuit of 
vengeance all claim to our sympathy; while the ambitious 
Onoria, wife of Sforza, and her niece Ippolita, whom 
the licentious tyrant seeks to marry after divorcing Onoria 
upon a false and injurious pretext, fail to exhibit the more 
interesting aspects of womanly character. It is a very dismal 
play; and the grotesque interludes with mobs of townsfolk, 
and with Ninni, the idiot, who carries a secret message 
written on his forehead but hidden by smears of dirt, lack true 
humour. The final act, which takes place in the Cathedral 
Church, obtains a solemn musical accompaniment by the 
singing of the ancient Latin hymn ‘‘ Dies Ire,’’ an expedient 
already used by Goethe and by Sir Walter Scott to heighten 
the effect of dramatic scenes. Mr. Heywood has composed 
some fresh music upon this theme, and printed it as an appendix 
to the tragedy of ‘‘Sforza’’; but we have not had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the music tried. 

There is an accomplished Jewish lady in the city of New 
York, Miss Emma Lazarus, whose poetical works—her fine 
dramatic studies of ‘‘ Admetus’’ and ‘‘ Alcestis,’’ and other 
pieces—were found deserving of commendation some years 
ago. She has recently, it appears, been more occupied with 
historical and contemporary topics belonging to the cruel 
experiences of her co-religionists, persecuted in different 
countries of Europe and in different ages, and, unhappily, but 
the other day in Russia and Germany. A weekly journal 
entitled The American Hebrew has received many contributions 
of verse from Miss Lazarus tending to illustrate the condition 
of Jewish fugitives and exiles, or the devout aspirations of their 
faith and their ancient race, so often exposed to unjust, insolent, 
or violent ill-treatment at the hands of professing Christians. 
Some of her pieces written with this view are republished 
in a collection bearing the name Songs of a Semite, which we 
have received from New York. The most interesting of the 
minor pieces is a poem of six stanzas in ottava rima, called *‘ In 
Exile,’’ which describes a party of Russian Jewish refugees of 
the present day in Texas, seated beneath a sheltering tree, 
after supper, when their daily toil with the herd of oxen is 
finished, and singing their national songs. Other poems refer 
to the Jewish anniversary festivals, or to the traditions of 
former seasons of humiliation or deliverance, with allusions 
to Biblical, Talmudical, or later Rabbinical instances, 
and to some recorded events of medieval history. Miss 
Lazarus accompanies the reprint of these short pieces with 
a few translations from Heine, from Solomon Gabirol, 
Judah Ben’ Halevi, and Moses Ben Ezra; and with the pub- 
lication of a new dramatic work, a regular tragedy in five 
acts, which is of greater literary importance. Zhe Dance 
to Death, as this tragedy is styled, perhaps too quaintly, 
derives both its plot and incidents, and its name, 
from a terrible story of the wholesale burning to death, 
in May, 1349, of all the Jewish families, men, women, 
and children, dwelling in the town of Nordhausen, in 
Thuringia, when they were accused of poisoning the 
rivers of Germany, and of engendering the frightful pes- 
tilence called ‘‘‘The Black Death.’’ The popular fury 
against these innocent victims of merciless bigotry and insane 
frantic superstition was greatly stimulated by the wild per- 
formances and mad preachings of the Flagellants, a herd of 
fanatics who marched all over Europe, flogging themselves in 
the public streets, to give example of voluntary penance. Miss 
Lazarus has constructed, moreover, a very interesting story of 
private domestic life, in the family of Siisskind von Orb, the 
leading man of the Jews at Nordhausen, with his adopted 
daughter Liebhaid, who is really the child, but unknown, of a 
German knight, Heinrich Schnetzen, the trusted vassal of the 
Landgrave of Thuringia, and the relentless instigator of 
those cruelties against the Jews. The Landgrave’s son, 
Prince William of Meissen, is in love with this maiden, though 
she has been brought up as a Jewess. The speeches of 
Siisskind von Orb and Rabbi Jacob, pleading before the 
Council for mercy to their people, are very dignified and 
powerful, and unaffectedly pathetic. In the last scene, as 
related in the original narrative, the Jews are assembled upon 
a platform, beneath which the fire is kindled for their destruc- 
tion, and there they perform a solemn dance, accompanied 
with minstrelsy, still glorying in the faith of Israel. We 
should think this and other poems of Miss Lazarus well worth 
republishing on our side of the Atlantic. 


A Book of Dreams is the new volume (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) produced by Mrs. Hamilton King, author of ‘* The 
Disciples’? and ‘‘ Aspromonte,’’ whose poems have seemed 
remarkable for intense moral earnestness, not less than for 
luxuriance of imagination. But these are simply ‘‘ Dreams’’ 
of the richest poetical quality, reminding us of some of 
Tennyson’s earlier poetry—letting the indolent but ardent and 
restless fancy roam at pleasure through diverse visions of wonder, 
awe, and beauty, in solitary wauderings or lingerings amidst 
the scenes, half remembered, half conjured-up by mental 
magic, with which a romantic mood delights to surround 
itself. ‘‘ Remembered Paths”’ is a vivid exhibition of the way 
in which the mind often combines, or presents to itself in suc- 
cession, its imperfect reminiscences of sundry bits of country, 
the scenery of field, woodland, or mountain, and the banks of 
a stream; or even, as in the poem called ‘‘A Holiday,” con- 
structs a visionary city, with its streets, churches, and grand 
buildings, from the vast store of impressions gathered in travel, 
or in familiar haunts of summer rambling, associated with 
pleasing sensations of movement and change. The most 
vigorous and energetic mind is apt to indulge sometimes in 
reveries of this description. ‘‘ A Palace,’’ which the dreameris 
constrained to enter, and in which he is driven by some 
unseen mystic force, through endless suites of gorgeous apart- 
ments und stately corridors, in utter loneliness, dreading to 
reach the repository of a fatal secret, or to be overtaken by an 
avenging foe, is not an infrequent form of these experiences. 


An elegant little volume (published by Chapman and Hall) 
contains some Love Poems, by ‘‘Paolo,’”’ which are inspired by 
arefined feeling of the tender passion, and are framed with a 
nice sense of the harmonies of words and thoughts. ‘The 
versification of most of these short pieces is similar to that of 
‘‘In Memoriam,” in eight-syllable lines, with an inner 
rhymed couplet between the first and fourth rhyming lines; 
but some of them are in the older form of the elegiac quatrain 
with alternate rhymes; and they are, in general, constructed 
with a perfect mastery of verbal music, as well as with pro- 
priety and grace of diction. Not much can here be said of the 
topic, as it is confined to that most ancient, but ever young, 
and to some minds affecting, expression of a fond lover's 
sentiments, in varying moods of joy and hope, of disappoint- 
ment and regret, in which many lyric poets of different ages 
and nations have deemed fit to indulge. ‘‘ Paolo”’ is by no 
means the least effective and agreeable of this class of writers 
in verse. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION LECTURES. 
THE BRAIN, 

Professor McKendrick gave his tenth and concluding lecture 
on Physiological Discovery on Tuesday, the 5th inst. He 
began by describing the experiments by which the paths of 
nervous impressions have been ascertained, and how Sir Charles 
Bell’s theoretical views had been corrected by Brown-Sequard’s 
experiments, corroborated by Lockhart Clarke’s microscopical 
observations. The methods by which the functions of the 
brain had been investigated were next described, beginning 
with the anatomists of the fifteenth century. The opservations 
and doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, which first appeared in 
1809, did much to advance the knowledge of the physiology of 
the brain in spite of errors. The remarkable resemblances 
between the brain of man, during its development, with 
the brains of different animals, from the lowest forms to 
the highest, were illustrated by Professor McKendrick; and 
he stated that in both cases the first part of the brain dis- 
covered is that by which the livmg being is brought into 
relation with the external world through the senses. ‘The 
arrangements for volition and for the higher mental operations 
are added afterwards. The brains of a fish, a reptile, a bird, 
and a mammal, are formed on the same plan, and the 
functions of the primary parts are identical throughout the 
animal kingdom. The effects of disease on the organ and its 
functions have been much studied, and the results noted; and 
insanity in all its forms has been proved to be a disease of the 
brain. ‘This has led to very great improvement in the medical 
and general treatment of sufferers. Finally, the Professor 
described some of the results obtained by direct experiment on 
the brain; by various kinds of electrical irritation ; and by 
other causes; and he commented on the nature of the evidence 
as to the peculiar functions of different portions of the organ, 
and on the way in which it had been compared and checked 
by anatomical observation. 


ASIA MINOR AND CYPRUS. 

Mr. Reginald S. Poole, of the British Museum, began his 
third and concluding lecture on Thursday, the 7th inst., with 
remarks on the sources of Greek art and civilisation in the 
far East, Cyprus being an important stepping-stone in the 
progress from Egypt and Phoenicia to Greece. Mr. Poole 
next adverted to the history of the Hittites, descendants of 
Heth, the son of Canaan, who flourished as a great nation 
from about 1600 to 700 z.c., and who were frequently at war 
with Egypt and other nations. An ancient castle at Jerablus, 
a mound on the Euphrates, was visited, among others, by 
Mr. George Smith, who considered it to be a part of the 
remains of Carchemish, the Hittite capital. ‘The construc- 
tive work of Professor Sayce respecting the Hittites was 
much commended. Mr. Poole then referred to some of the 
invaluable results of the earnest labours of Dr. Schliemann, 
so renowned for the thoroughness of his werk in the Troad 
and at Mycenz. Remarks were then made on the important 
results of the investigations of Consul Henderson, Mr. Ramsay, 
and others; and it was stated that Mr. J. T. Wood, the dis- 
coverer of the site of the Temple of Diana, was again at work 
at Ephesus, having obtained the requisite funds. Finally, 
Mr. Poole alluded to the remarkable discoveries in Cyprus by 
General Cesnola and others, and to the warm patronage of 
exploration by the French, Austrian, German, and American 
Governments. ‘The lecture was illustrated by very interesting 
maps and diagrams. 


THE ELECTRIC DISCHARGE AND ITS CHEMICAL ACTIONS. 
Professor Dewar, who gave the discourse at the evening 
meeting on Friday, the 8th inst., began by exhibiting a brilliant 
electric arc produced by a new powerful gas engine and 
dynamo-electric machine. He pointed out the distinctions 
between the positive and negative poles in the character of 
their light and their action upon the vapours of copper and 
silver, the effects of the reversal of the current resembling 
those of the voltaic battery. The distinctive action of different 
parts of the are was shown by the spectroscope. ‘The effect of 
the differing temperatures of gases upon the electric discharge 
was illustrated. The brilliant lines in the spectrum of iron 
were obliterated when hydrogen was introduced in the arc, 
although the iron was still present. Mr. De la Rue’s photo- 
graphs of the effects of the electric discharge upon the 
minute residua in rarefied tubes were exhibited, and 
imitations of the aurora borealis were produced in tubes 
not so much exhausted. The polarisation was as strikingly 
demonstrated in the electric arc as it is in a Groves 
cell. The effect of the discharge at high and low pres- 
sure were next illustrated. Having exhibited the brilliant 
hydro-carbon gases, acetylene, and olefiant gas, the chief 
illuminating constituents in ordinary coal gas, the Professor 
produced acetylene in the electric arc by the introduction of 
hydrogen ; and in a similar manner he produced hydrocyanic 
acid gas by introducing nitrogen and hydrogen into the arc; 
he also exhibited the beautiful peach-coloured flame of 
cyanogen, rendered more brilliant by the introduction of 
oxygen. Remarks were made on the important effects of the 
silent electric discharge in nature, in causing condensation 
instead of decomposition. In conclusion, the Professor 
expressed his opinion that very important results might be 
expected from the study of these phenomena, aided by 
spectroscopy, by means of which very minute variations may 
be detected. 

THE RUSSIAN NOBILITY. ‘ 

Professor O. E, Turner gave his fourth and concluding lecture 
on Russian Social Life on Saturday last, the 9th inst. He 
began by pointing out how the Boyars were Slavs by birth 
descent, men who had distinguished themselves on the battle- 
fieid or in the council-chamber, and showed how from the 
earliest stages in Russian history the service they rendered 
their Prince was of a free and voluntary kind. Having briefly 
sketched the history of the ancient nobles, he dwelt on the 
reforms introduced by Peter the Great, and explained that, 
contrary to the general opinion, these reforms were no break-_ 
ing with the past, but the necessary outcome of the policy 
adopted and pursued by his predecessors. Concessions of no 
mean importance were made to the nobility by Peter the 
Third and by Catherine the Great. The influence of these 
changes on the life and hubits of the Russian nobles was 
exemplified by roughly dividing them into three groups: the 
Court nobles, as sketched by Derzhayin; the provincial nobles, 
as portrayed by Goncharoff in his novel ‘ Oblomoft”’ ; and 
the few who, like Boetsky, the founder of the Smolna Institute, 
did their best to make the class to which they belonged the 
true guides and instructors of the people. Having passed the 
reign of Alexander I. in review, and given a full account of 
the revolt in December, 1825, under Nichoias, the Professor 
examined the immediate result of the emancipation of the 
serfs on the position of the nobles. ‘The increasing impoverish- 
ment of land squires suggests the creation of a peasant pro- 
prietor as the only remedy for the unsatisiactory financial 
and social position of the country. In conclusion, some 
interesting details were given by way of showing how this 
new social movement had already commenced and would 
probably extend. 


This lecture concluded the Royal Institution season. 
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Cuarrer I. 

HE remote village of Lovel was one afternoon 
— electrified by news of the death of its Squire, 
and the intimation that his body might be 
expected to arrive before night, under the 
care of his friend, Lord Loyel. 

In less than an hour Mr. Eyre’s graye was 
being dug beside that of the woman whose 
lover and husband he had been, and of whose 
murder he was seeretly believed to be guilty ; 
though if he had killed her, it had been for 

love—because, though he could endure to see her die, 

he could not brook the sight of himself degraded in her 
eyes, or, as others said, know himself supplanted in her 
love by his friend. 
He had never been accused of the crime, nor even for some 
time suspected of it, and this was partly due to the fact that 
at his instigation a woman named Clarke had been tried for the 
murder, and, by circumstantial evidence, so nearly convicted, 
that her acquittal was indignantly declared by the Judge to be a 
es gross miscarriage of justice. 
But some extraordinary disclosures made by Mr. Eyre in the course of 
the trial had, in the eyes of many of those present, reversed the position 
of accuser and accused; while the ruthless lifting by his own hand of the 
eurtain that had screened his inner life appalled the gazers, who in one scathing 
flash of light saw him stripped naked of his worldly robes, and he as the man 
that God and his own heart had long known him. 

He stood before them a man who for years had been at the merey of a seerct 
sin; himself the fatal moving power out of which had sprung three successive 
tragedies of unspeakable pathos and horror, upon which he gazed impassive and 
unsubdued—less repentant of his misdeeds than callously bold in yaunting them—— 
casting aside like a worn-out glove the honourable life he had worn in those years 
when he had 
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Built God a church, and laughed His word to scorn, 


and by his inhumanity rather than his sins, cutting himself off from all sympathy 
with his kind. 

As betrayer and deserter of the woman Clarke in her youth, and remorseless 
bringer to justice of her only friend for the murder of his unacknowledged child 
(privately exerting his great influence to hang her)—as the man who first robbed 
his best, friend of his sweetheart, then filched his good name and wore it before 
the world—as the assassin who attempted Hester Clarke’s life because he had an 
hourly dread lest she should tell Mrs. Eyre the truth—as the accuser of that 
unhappy woman of his wife’s murder—and as magistrate committing her to jail while 
yet his child’s corpse lay warm upon her knee—thus, bit by bit, his character 
during the trial painted itself to the shrinking beholders’ gaze, till all felt themselves 
in the presence of a man whose hand would not shrink from any deed to which 
his iron will impelled him. 

From that day the secret conviction grew and strengthened that Mr. Eyre had 
himself been the murderer of the wife he had so passionately loved, the most 
popular reason assigned being a violent jealousy of Lord Lovel, culminating in a fit 
of madness, in which he slew her. 

But those who were best acquainted with Mr. Eyre’s haughty and inflexible 
character, said that he never needed to know jealousy, and felt none; but that 
the complications of his position with regard to Hester Clarke becoming unbear- 
able—and rather than see his wife endure those miseries that the knowledge of 
his sin must cost her, he had cut the knot of his difficulties and her life with a single 
blow, and so secured ignorance to her for ever. 

Others denied the murder to have been one of either jealousy or pride, declarins; 
it to be one of simple greed, committed for the sake of the magnificent diamonds 
she had worn that night, and which were found missing when she was discovered 
stabbed to the heart, but breathing yet, in her chair. 2 

Strong suspicion had at the time attached itself to the gardener, who was seized 
on a ladder, placed against her window, within a few moments of the deed, and 
whose infatuation for Mr. Eyre’s French nurse was said to be powerful enough to 
precipitate him into crime for her sake. ‘ 

“Give me diamonds like Madame’s, and I will marry you,” she had said to him 
not half an hour before the murder; and the diamonds had disappeared, and the 
gardener been caught almost red-handed, yet Mr. Eyre had refused for one moment 
to believe in the man’s guilt, all his energies being bent to the conviction of the 
woman Clarke; and before setting out on that lengthened journey, that extended 
to three years, he had the man and maid married in his presence, and left them 
established in sole charge of the Red Hall, with certain funds to be dispose of 
according to his directions. And, though keenly watched by the village, the oddly- 
matched pair had given rise to no suspicion, and gradually people ceased to believe 
in their guilt. nee 

Of Mr. Eyre nothing was known. He and Lord Lovel had gone abroad within 
a few days of each other and were conjectured to be together, but as both preserved 
an unbroken silence, sending home neither word nor sign of their existence, the 
first positive news that had reached the village being contained in the telegram that 
announced the speedy arrival of living and dead. : 

And those who gathered round to see the digging of Mr. Eyre’s grave, whispered 
that the real secret of Mrs. Eyre’s death would never be known now, since the key 
to it was for ever locked within the cold heart of the man whom she alone had so 
passionately loved, while al! other men end women feared him. 


Cuarrer II. 
“Seems like yesterday I were digging her grave,’ said the sexton, jerking his head 
towards the narrow, green mound where Madcap Eyre lay with her child on her 
breast, ‘and I’d sooner ha’ dug his the first. . . . I misdoubt me if the daisies 
and crokuses ’ll eyer spring as free above his, as they do out o’ her pretty head—God 
bless her!” 
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** His head and shoulders rose above the sill, filling the window from lintel to lintel.” 
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“Tf he’d bin a poor man he’d lie at the cross roads 
with a stake through his heart,” said Nancy of the Mill, 
who stood with armsa-kimbo. ‘Lord! to think that she 
died as happy—like a baby in its mother’s arms-~'tis 
said she felt so safe-like, she didn’t even kiss him 
before she died ... . and he’ll never get near enough 
for her to kiss him now—God A’mighty ’ud never 
stand it.” 

“Tniver thowt he’d a died till he’d swung some- 
body or ’nother for her,’ said the blacksmith ; ‘to see 
his grave a-digging, seems like a story broke off short- 
like in its middle—t’other world gets the end o’t, and 
neither they nor us is a bit the wiser.” : 

“Love begins all things and death ends “em,” said 
the gravedigger, sententiously; “half the sin in the 
world’s born of the taste o’ a cherry lip, and a gende 
eye’ll sink many a soul as has kept the commandments 
from his youth up—'twas a most powerful true love as 
turned th’ Squire from an honest man, to a black-hearted 
sinner.” 

‘* He give his sowl for her,” said a sad-faced woman 
who stood by, “and he couldn’t do more for her if ’twas 
eyer so—he knew that if ever she comed to know about 
Hester Clarke and the drownded child ’twould kill 
her . . . ’tis said that just afore she died she said ’twas 
the happiest moment of her life, and niver knowed 
she’d been murdered—she went so quick after she’d 
come out of the chloroform.” 

“There ’s a man for you!” cried Nancy, lifting up 
her hands; “ if so be as he did stab her through jealousy, 
to bide beside her all through that night, holding the 
handkercher to her mouth, and not letting her come to 
herself one blessed minnit, and the doctor saying, sez 
he, ‘if she dies, ’tis murder’—and the Squire looks up 
and sez, ‘ What then?’ O! Lord, what a man!” 

“Tt minds me of Otheller,” said a village pedagogue, 
whose rusty coat-tails swept his heels. ‘‘ He killed his 
wife for jealousy; but there was no knife or chloroform 
there, only pillows.” F 

“The master had no call to be jealous,” said Sally 
Genge, who had just joined the group; “she never 
loved but him, and he knowed it.” 

And what a pair they made,” said the gravedigger, 
resting on his spade, ‘so lightsome, spirity, and 
beautiful! She’d walk beside master, but dance along 
side of t’other—seems like as if they two ought to 

‘be lyin’ here side by side . . . he left his heart wi’ her 
the day we laid the mool above her.” 

‘She were well loved,” said the sexton’s wife, softly ; 
‘“‘and for her sake the two men loved one another. ’Twas 
grand to see ’em standing shoulder to shoulder at th’ 
’sizes—’twas the only speck o’ yartue in master’s cha- 
racter when he up an’ said ‘twas he, an’ not the young 
Lord, as had brought Hester Clarke to shame—seemin’ 
as if he didn’t vally the wurld’s opinion a groat, so 
long as she never heard the whisper o’t.”’ 

‘He was ever of a murderish sort of mind,” said 
the pedagogue, shaking his head—* ’twas greatly in my 
mind, when he set out so quick after Lord Lovel, that 
revenge was at the bottom ; for, though a man may 
kill his wife for loye, he mostly kills her lover for 
hate:”’ 

“Very bookish talk !’’ said the sexton, disparagingly ; 
“some more leavings of Otheller, I s’pose; but them as 
sits down to write books is mostly pore creatures, and 
nat’rally the folks they set struttin’ on the page is 
like theirselves . . . they aint true.to human natu’ ; 
an’ if youticket a man wi’ a deadly sin,an’ expect him 
to act accordin’, ten to one but he ’Il bust out with a 
bit o’ vartue as’Il make you feel as if you’d never 
knowed its right colour before . . . an’ if the master 
slew her as he loy’d best of all upon earth, ’tis ten 
to one twas for some reason as never entered into your 
Otheller’s or any of them dummies’ heads.” 

** Dummies!” ejaculated the pedagogue, furious at 
this insult to the creatures of his own discovery— 
ergo his own; but a push from one of the crowd nearly 
precipitating him into the open graye compelled him 
to take an awkward leap backwards, in the course of 
which his head met a tombstone that made him think 
of Othello with disgust for a week. 

The cause of the catastrophe was Job, who came to 
the very edge, and looked down with bitter hatred at the 
yawning chasm. 

“Dig it deep,” he said; ‘he’s been the curse of the 
place this many a year, and there’s no knowing where 
his sins may sprout up again—but please God we’ve 
done with bastards and murders now—a bad man,” cried 
Job, striking his foot against the crumbling earth ; ‘ he 
spoilt my little Master Frank’s life, and made him carry 
on his shoulders a sin that wasn ’t his ’n, and speaks up 
the truth too late, for she never knowed it . . . there’s 
nought but hemlock ’Il grow here, though them two 
sweet souls laid alongside might save him . . . but, thank 
God, he’s dead, and my little Master Frank’s above- 
ground!” 

His old voice ceased in a triumphant quaver as he 
turned from the grave to the dwindling group of 
villagers, for the short November afternoon closing in, 
and a chilly mist was rising in spectral shapes about the 
nearer tombstones, and gathering more closely about 
the little group, formed a wall that shut out all objects 
beyond. , 

“Ay!” said the sexton, looking down, “but I’d 
rather to-day was to-morrer, and we’d got him 
here. Th’ Squire were never warsted in anything 
yet, an’ it seems s’prisin that he should be throwed in 
his first wrastle, so to speak, wi’ death. . . . I mostly 


gets a blink o’ the dead face in its coffin whiles 
I’m diggin’ its grave, but somehow I can’t see the 
master’s.” 

“You shall within the hour,” said Job, briskly ; 
“and now I must be hastenin’ back, or the body ’ll be 
there afore me, and my little Master Frank ‘ll be 
expectin ”’ 

What was it that froze the words on his lips? 
Whose was this tall shape that loomed gigantic through 
the mist, and from which after one shuddering glance 
all fell away, clutching at each oiner like drowning 
creatures in a sinking ship? Job standing erect, the 
vigour of youth rekindled in his veins, withered and 
grew old, as, with a lightning conviction of the truth, he 
stammered, ‘‘ My master—-where is my master?” 

Mr. Eyre looked down at the half-yeiled chasm at 
his feet. 

“ His grave is already dug,’ he said, “ and you have 
received my message. He lies at the house yonder.” 

“His graye?’ repeated Job, slowly and stupidly ; 
“his grave . . . but he’s alive—the message was from 
him .. . ’twas your body he was bringing . . . his 
dinner’s preparing, and his chair’s set. . . . My little 
Frank,” he sobbed, “my dear, dear little Master 
Frank ’’—then seized Mr. Eyre’s arm and shook him like 
areed; “did you kill him as you killed your wife?” 
he shrieked. 

‘Te was killed in battle abroad,” said Mr. Eyre, 
and his voice, hollow and worn, might have been a 
ghost’s. “He had been an hour dead when I found him. 
I laid him in his coffin and brought him straight home. 
The message must have blundered on its way.” 

But Job did not hear . . . by the side of that empty 
grave his faithful old heart broke, and, palsied and 
tottering, he had crept away home to where, for the 
first, last time, his little Master Frank was waiting to 
receive him. 
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* And so you dug my grave with a will, my friend,” 
said Mr. Eyre, looking keenly at the gravedigger, “ and 
I’ve disappointed you; but it shan’t be love’s labour 
lost.. Lord Lovel loved my wife—and she him—and 
there ’s room for me on the other side. And they shall 
have no monument, and no stained glass yonder; but 
only the flowers they both loved, with the sun shining 
through them—and there ’Il be no briar to grow out of 
either breast, but only a rose. And so you thought 
I killed my wife?” he added, turning abruptly to 
the terrified villagers, who began to smart under a 
more wholesome fear of him in the flesh than in the 
spirit. 

“Nay, Sir,” said the sexton’s wife, curtseying, “ ’tis 
not for poor folks like we to judge our master; “ th’ 
old man did but prate out what he’s caught up from his 
betters.” 

“Good God!” cried Mr. Eyre, like a man violently 
awakened from a dream, “ is it possible ?”’ then stooped 
and plucked a daisy from her grave. ‘ Poor, poor 
Madcap !” he said, so low that none might hear him, 
“and is that all my love hath brought thee?” Then, 
shrouding himself in his black cloak, the mist swallowed 
him up from the frightened gazers’ eyes, and he was 
gone. 

“Tis well that Frank lies yonder, not I,” he said 
aloud as he crossed the churchyard, “ since that’s the 
popular idea. Ill live to disprove it, if only for her 
sake—as if the sweet soul could have loved her mur- 
derer—and though I ’ve thought of most things, I 
never thought of that, though clearly some fool did— 
most likely Busby—and set the country farm-yard in a 
cackle, because its chief goose had laid another egg. 
But she can’t hear them, and she’s happy ; and Frank’s 
found her by now ; and he loves her too well to tell her 
the secret he wouldn’t tell me. What was it?’ he 
cried aloud, and standing still in the darkness. ‘‘ Three 
years I’ve lost in hunting for it, and meanwhile the 
woman’s escaped me. But I'll find her yet.’ 

Ashe climbed the familiar hill to his home, he 
thought of how often those two bright young creatures 
now sound in death below had trod it beside him; and 
once he drew back, as though physically unable to face 
the empty house, across whose threshold his Madcap 
would never dance to meet him any more. He entered 
the courtyard, and mechanically turned to that wing of 
the house in which her chamber lay, and from the force 
of habit, looked up as if he would have distinguished 
her window through the darkness. But what was this ? 
A clear light burned within, and as he. paused below, 
his foot struck against a ladder placed against the wall. 
Good God! he thought; has it stood here ever since 
that night? And then he remembered that it was the 
very day and month of the year upon which she: had 
been murdered. 

He had thought it unnatural that Hester should 
climb the ladder unless with sinister intent; yet he 
found his foot on the first rung before he was aware; 
and as he rose, step by step, put himself in her place, 
and in the lighted room above seemed to see Madcap, 
asleep and unconscious of her doom. 

As his head and shoulders rose above the sill, filling 
the window from lintel to lintel, he saw that it was 
unshuttered and ajar, while through the clouded pane 
before him he once more beheld the diamonds that he 
had last seen on his wife’s neck when he left her in 
the drawing-room below with Lord Lovel. 

“I'd rather have the right to wear these openly 
than own the finest farm in Canada,’ said a woman 


whose petticoat of linsey-wolsey, drab stays, and coarse 
white bodice contrasted as curiously with the jewels 
she wore, as did her personal beauty with the sordid 
plainness of the man who stood at some little distance 
from her, his features expressing a stupid admiration 
that struggled with an almost abject terror. 

“You’re just doited to deck y’rself wi’ ’em,” he 
said sullenly. ‘“ M’appen but theyll hang the two on 
us yet.” 

“There’s only we two in the house,” she said; 
“the child’s asleep, and every door locked, and master’s 
body ’s at the Towers by now. ‘There’s none likely to 
come nigh us to-night. Sit down, you fool,” she added, 
as she turned herself this way and that before the 
mirror, “ did ever you see fireflies give out such a shine 
as yon?” 

“‘ Sit me down—here ?”’ he said, looking not at his 
soiled fustian, but at the middle of the room, his eyes 
fixed as if he saw there some fearsome sight, ‘* seems 
like as I see her now as I seed her that night sittin’ in 
her white gownd, and the red blood gurglin’ out ’’—as 
though involuntarily, his earth-stained hand lifted itself, 
and pointed to where his eyes dwelt—*I were mad to 
let mysel’ be dragged here this night; and that poor 
soul—innocent of all saye peeping, and a’most 
hanged for our sin—I’d ha’ confessed all afore I saw 
her swinging. An’ all for naught but to see you wi’ a 
halter of diamonds round your weazle’?—— 

“Tis handsomer than many a lady’s,”’ said the 
woman, slowly, as one whom a thought has struck; 
“why should I go with the poor fool at all?” she 
muttered, half aloud; “in Paris I might wear ’em, 
and”’ 

“T see no murder there,” Mr. Eyre had once ex- 
claimed, gazing at his gardener’s features; but as 
Josephine’s half-dropped words reached the man’s ears 
and he strode forward, his master knew that his study 
had been superficial, and that beneath yon boorish ex- 
terior might lurk unsuspected possibilities of crime. 

“So you’d like to give me the go-by,” said Digges 
with a bitter curse, as he crushed the woman’s white 
arm in his coarse hand; ‘jest you try it,” and he 
breathed hard and thick; “if so be as I’ve sold my 
sowl for you, I'll git my penny’s worth, an’ where I go 
you'll foller. TI allus knew you was a bad lot, but your 
first fancy man ’ll be the last, for I'll kill the pair o’ 
ye. I’ve half the mind to tear ’em off yer body this 
night an’ ’fess to the truth”’ 

The woman laughed as she put her free arm about 
his neck and kissed him—her beauty held him in 
bondage yet. In the lower ranks of life it is seldom 
that a man ill-uses his handsome mate so long as she is 
true to him. 

** Didn’t I promise to love you if you could give me 
diamonds like Madame’s ?”’ she: said, sickening at the 
contrast of their two faces in the glass, ‘‘and I’ve worn 
them once. 'To-night we ‘ll unpick them from their 
settings, and hide them for the last time.” 

“We maun bide awhile afore we makes a moye,” 
said Digges, who had relapsed into his usual stolid self ; 
“‘m’appen the neebours ’Il keep their eyes open yet 
awhile.” 

“They ’ve given over suspecting long ago,’’ said 
Josephine ; “folks that dress themselves in woollen 
must be virtuous—and poverty ’s a grand cloak to hide 
one’s sins under.” 

She was flaunting backwards and forwards before the 
mirror now, and beyond her lay the pure, simple back- 
ground of Madcap’s chamber, arranged just as she had 
left it when she had ignorantly started on her last long 
journey without farewell kiss or word to the husband 
and children she so passionately loved. 

There stood her white bed, and beside it the table 
that held her Bible, Prayer-book, and portrait of her 
husband alone and her two boys together; near them 
lay the broken toy that her boy had dropped when he 
had paid her his last visit, and wept at leaving her, not 
knowing how soon he would share with her that sleep 
which knows no waking. . . . Yonder, too, was the 
cabinet of which one unlocked drawer held a secret 
that defied Mr. Eyre, while by its side the easy-chair 
stood in which Madcap had been ‘ twinn’d of her sweet 
life’”’ unknowing. . . . 

On the borders of the half light Digges hovered, 
fearful to remain, as to depart, alone, his round eyes 
resting on anything rather than his wife. All at once 
the blackness of the window attracted Josephine’s 
attention ; it would make a longer looking-glass than 
the one in which she gazed, and she approached it, 
seeing but night beyond, for Mr. Eyre covered his face 
with his mantle as she advanced, so that she saw the 
jewels flashing like sun rays upon an inky pool. 

But as she looked, some horrible, lightning im- 
pression of gazing at dark against dark seized her; 


“involuntarily she pressed nearer, and as the heavy mantle 


slipped, and Mr. Eyre’s eyes met hers through the glass, 
his features menacing and stern, pale and haggard as a 
man new risen from the tomb, icy terror congealed the 
very blood in her veins, and slew in her the power to 
ery out—to stir. Ignorant and superstitious, she never 
doubted that this was her dead master in his cere-clothes, 
come to confront her with the witnesses to her crime 
upon her body . . . and reason tottered, but was not 
overthrown, till, dashing the casement wide, he stretched 
his arm and seizedher . . . then her wits fled, and even 
as Mr. Eyre knew it, and saw the chamber door open, 
and Digges gone, he knew that once more the secret of 
Madeap’s death had escaped him. 
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Mr. Tyre cursed himself for a melodramatic fool as 
he let the woman go, and hastened to regain earth, 
knowing that there were but two exits from the Red 
Hall, by one or other of which Digges was certain to 
effect his escape. 

But the pitch darkness aided the fugitive, and when 
he dropped noiselessly from the nursery window, Mr. 
Eyre grimly watching a hundred yards distant, heard 
nothing, but was so certain of his having got off that he 

vasted no time in searching the house, but descended 
to the village, where he had the curious misfortune to 
be mistaken at every other step for his own ghost. 

The story of his appearance in the churchyard was 
not yet fully circulated through the place, and many 
believed his body to be then reposing at the Towers, 
so that some hindrance to the search for Digges was 
unavoidable. 

“Save your cackles,” he said at last, sternly, ‘and 
search for this man throughout every yard of the 
village—a hundred pounds to: him who seizes and brings 
him to me alive; but let no one enter the Red Hall,” 
he added, as he mounted the horse that he had himself 
hastily saddled, and set out at full gallop for Marmiton. 

Within five minutes the whole population of the 
village was abroad, some with lanterns, others with 
hastily made and kindled brands, whose light they flung on 
outhouses, and startled fowl-cotes, beating each foot of 
field and wood, and even climbing to the steep cliff that 
rose sheer behind the Red Hall, in one upper window 
of which a light shone, tempting the seckers to pursue 
their search within. 

But none dared withstand their master’s com- 
mands—he had returned grimmer and more terrible 
than he departed; but surely not the guilty man they 
had supposed, as his search for Digges, and a few hasty 
words he had let fall, pointed to a discovery on his part 
that the gardener and his wife were the criminals. 

But when, half an hour later, Mr. Eyre rode 
through the village, accompanied by mounted con- 
stables, many were the seekers who volunteered to 
accompany them to the hall, only to be peremptorily 
refused. Mr. Eyre’s keen glance at once discerned 
that no trace of Digges had been found; and, without 
pausing to make inquiry, he and those with him rode on 
the house, where an entrance was effected by breaking 
a window. 

But for the gardener’s fatal error in leaving the 
ladder against the wall, no one could possibly have 
surprised the woman that night; and those who fol- 
lowed Mr. Eyre uttered a ery of amazement as, pausing 
on the threshold of what had been his wife’s chamber, 
he made a sign to them to look in. 

Before the glass sat Josephine, laughing softly to 
herself, and playing with the diamonds that now in the 
idiot’s kingdom were her own—to be worn without 
fear, and gloated over to her heart’s content. For the 
first time in her life she was happy—ay, and to the last 
day of it, for Mr. Eyre never allowed them to be taken 
from her during that long and weary time through which 
he waited patiently for the flicker of reason that should 
cast its light upon the manner of Madcap’s end. 

* The man’s not guilty,”’ said one of the constables 
who had been carefully watching her. ‘ If she’d only 
stolen the diamonds, the shock of seeing you wouldn’t 
have driven her mad. Most likely she committed the 
murder after Mrs. Eyre’s maid had left this room for the 
night, and went back to the nursery just before Hester 
Clarke, mounting the ladder through curiosity, dis- 
covered what had happened, and shrieked so as to rouse 
the house.” 

When asked if the men should search the house, he 
assented, but did not accompany them, though with his 
own hand he locked Josephine in a room whence egress 
was impossible, having previously placed bread and 
water within her reach. 

The happy idiot went willingly, but cried when he 
took the light away till she fell asleep, hugging the 
diamonds in her arms. 

He then returned to his wife’s chamber, and sat 
down just within, not stirring till he heard approaching 
steps, when he rose, and, standing on the threshold, 
asked the chief constable if had discovered anything ? 

“ Nothing, Sir—leastways only a child, all alone, 
and sound asleep, Sir.” 
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Mr. Eyre locked and barred the hall door upon the 
searchers, then returned to his wife’s bed-room, and, 
closing the window, drew the curtains before it. 

Here the murderer had stood—What, Digges ? 
From here he must have seen her asleep in the chair 
that stood midway between bed and window, beside it 
the diamonds whose wicked shine in a dullard’s eyes 
might have lit the way to an unprincipled, covetous 
woman beyond . . . but the gardener Digges ? 

Dropping the curtain, Mr. Eyre adyanced as though 
he were acting a part—how easy to. aim one blow at 
yon sleeping shape—to seize the diamonds, and escape by 
the open window—to hide them and return, dragged by 
the miserable power of the victim over its destroyer— 
to encounter Heser Clarke hurrying from the sight 
upon which she had privily looked—to seize, and fasten 
the guilt upon her, she keeping silence throughout her 
trial, knowing that a word would save her! Digges, 
the murderer . . . mechanically he turned to a cabinet 
that stood near him, and opened a ecrtain drawer—then 


.to court death. 
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brought the light, and stood looking down fixedly on a 
dim outline traced upon the wood within. 

Here the knife had lain that was afterwards found 
in Hester Clarke’s possession; but who had placed it 
there, and did the same hand remoye it? He lifted his 
own, and, as one who makes an experiment, stretched it 
towards the cabinet ; his will making imperious question 
of his mind, as though he would wrest from it some 
secret that had been acquired against his knowledge, 
and must be forced to yield up to his command. 

But force of will would not unbar that hidden 
chamber of his soul, locked even against himself, whose 
keys he had lost, and his friend found. 

“ God forgive you!” Frank had written, when he 
had left Mr. Eyre’s sick bed to set out on his journey. 
* T know the truth.” 

The truth . . . unless brain, ear, andeye mocked Mr. 


‘Eyre to-night, he knew that the clue held in Frank’s 


dead hand, out yonder, was worthless ; that the mystery 
of Madeap’s death was for ever solyed, and himself the 
sport of an illusion that had made the opportunity of a 
clown. 

Hester innocent—for the gardencr’s overheard words 
cleared her of guilt—and he, that poor worm, that 
clod, guilty. A fierce sense of the meanness of the 
instrument that had compassed so great a crime alone 
moved Mr. Eyre’s soul as, in that silent chamber, he 
realised his own bitter, black mistake. 

Come with me now tothestorming of the trenches before 
Seyastopol—see a sunny-haired young fellow leading his 
men on .. . see himstruck bya cannon-ball and reel from 
his saddle, while his followers trample him beneath their 
feet as they rush onward to victory .. . see how, amid a 
storm of shot and shell, a man rushes forward, and, 
lifting that yet warm body up, bears it away to a place 
of safety, where he tears aside the scarlet coat, only to 
find that the heart beneath is still—the heart that holds 
the lost clue to Madcap’s death ! 

‘Silent, with closed lips, unconscious of bravery,” 
so young that his mother in heaven could not have for- 
gotten his likeness yet, the soldier lay—beaten in the 
fight, but with a gleam of victory shining athwart his 
wide-opened blue eyes and shattered features that, to 
one who loved him, might have seemed more nobly 
beautiful than the glance that had been his in life. 
Yet as enemy rather than friend, Mr. Eyre lifted that 
lifeless body, and gently laid it down. He and the 
man before him had been comrades, sworn to one causc, 
and it had been no part of Mr. Eyre’s scheme that either 
should die before it was won. No pity for that gallant 
fate stirred him—no memory of how he had loved his 
friend, and stolen his Madcap from him softened his 
heart; only a bleak and a bitter rage filled his soul that, 
after three long years of pursuit, in which he had wasted 
the whole forces of his brain and body, he had at last 
come up with the pursued to find him—dead. 

‘He should have been shot through the heart as a 
deserter, not buried as a hero,’”’ Mr. Eyre thought, as he 
folded his cloak across Frank and left him alone in the 
rude hut, while he himself went to search for those proofs 
of Lord Lovel’s identity that he must take with him to 
Loyel when he bore the body home for burial. 

He carried his life in his hand that night; but, as if 
he had been Belial’s self, no harm touched him, and day 
was breaking when he found Frank’s Colonel—dying— 
but able to recognise Mr. Eyre as an old friend, and to 
answer his questions about Frank. 

Lord Loyel had joined quite recently, and seemed 
He had confided to him, a few days 
previously, a packet of papers that he desired might be 
seut to Mr. Eyre if he fell. | These papers were on the 
dying man’s body at that moment, andas Mr. Eyre drew 
them from above his heart a fierce throb of hope animated 
him; for here, perhaps, Frank, though dead, spoke to 
him the truth. 

As he tore them open, the dying man suddenly cried 
out, ‘“‘ Has anyone seen Methuen? Take care there’s 
no mistake . . . their own mothers couldn’t tell” . . . 
then died, with the unfinished sentence on his lips. 

A withered bunch of flowers’. . . a faded ribbon . .. 
a pale photograph of a girl’s face made out of sun- 
shine . . . half-a-dozen letters written in childish 
letters, and signed * your little sweetheart, Madcap”... . 
one or two notes, of which the ink was fresher, and the 
tone sedater, with the name of “‘ Eyre”’ added to that of 
“Madcap” . . . these and no more. 

Not a word to his friend—not a syllable to call back 


the awful burden he had laid upon him . . . and as, later,- 


Mr. Eyre stood looking down upon that shrouded clay, 
he could have spurned it with his foot in loathing. 

When the rude coffin had been made ready, Mr. 
Eyre and his dead man set out for home, his mind a 
sullen dlank, that last stage of the impotent rebellion 
against God that had for three years consumed him. 

In Frank’s name, he telegraphed to Lovel news of his 
own death, certain that Josephine would immediately com- 
municate the news to Hester, so that he would probably 
find the two women together on his arrival. No matter 
what hidden clue Frank had held, in his soul Mr. Eyre 
knew Hester Clarke to be guilty; and it was with the 
implacable determination to convict her yet, that he had 
approached his house that night, expecting to find her 
within it. 

And on his very threshold..he had been met by this 
sordid reading of the tragedy ; a mere clue to which had 
made him a wanderer on the face of the earth for three 
long years, a clue that had made him put even Hester 
aside as one to be dealt with later, and now 7f Digges 


or Josephine were guilty—:f/—but what waste of time 
to speculate, when by that hour of the following day 
the man would be in the hands of justice, and probably 
his confession made. 

But as a side-thought will sweep a man out of the 
track of sober fact, and bid tragedy itself pause while 
he dallies with a folly, so Mr. Eyre’s mind started off at 
a tangent to Madeap, and rested there, just as a mariner 
in drowning looks up to the patch of blue above him. 
So the darkened chamber, the white chair, receded from 
Mr. Kyre’s eyes, and in their place he saw an old- 
fashioned garden, and a young girl stepping backwards 
down a ladder, as, aloud, she counted the plums on the 
garden-wall. 

Anon he saw the same young shape (but three 
months older) sitting beneath the white plume of a 
thorn, whose blossoms were no paler than her cheeks, 
till a step on the turf made her turn, and the next 
moment two gentle arms, arms that trembled, but did 
not doubt, were round his neck. . . A trysting-place (six 
hours later), to which a young shape in a white gown 
came stealing—all her worldly goods tied up in her 
pocket-handkerchief, and nothing in life to keep her 
warm but her lover’s arms. . . A. hurried marriage, at 
which an old friend of the bride’s assisted, and then six 
years of such happiness as might make a wicked man in 
love with virtue, and look back with loathing on the 
pleasures he had found in sin. 

And those arms had held her fast and safe through 
those six short, happy years—ay, and made to her so 
sure a hayen that dreamlessly she had sunk to her last 
rest in them, knowing neither fear nor pain, so long as 
they were closed about her—yea, and even in the 
moment of death knew no pang, but called it the 
happiest moment of her life. 

She had been happy to the last—exultantly in that 
lonely chamber. Mr. Eyre lifted his brows to Heayen,and 
cried aloud, that no matter what his suffering, sin, and 
shame might be, she had never suffered. 

Suddenly he rose, and stretching out his hands 
towards yon empty bed, called wildly and passionately, 
‘** Madcap !” 

The starved cry rang through the silent house as, 
pierced through all his armoury of pride by that living 
thought of her, the strong man awakened for the first 
time to the full desolation of his miserable lot. 

Hark! what was that? A movement rather than a 
sound that stole through the empty place .. . then 
a faint stir as of something that approached waveringly 
and with many halts, till gradually the faint, pattering 
sound as of a child’s bare feet upon polished boards 
drew nearer and nearer, till, on the threshold of Mad- 
cap’s chamber, they paused as though in fear or doubt. 
Through the fierce wrestle of his bodily weakness with 
the power that crushed him, these footsteps sounded 
but faintly, nor when a gentle hand pushed the door 
open, and a little shape stood on the threshold, did he 
move or turn, till, feeling something approach him, he 
tore his hand from his eyes, and angrily pointed to the 
door. : 

Who was it that dared intrude on him thus? He 
looked, but at first saw nothing ; then downwards, and 
saw close beside him a child no higher than his knee. 

‘Go!’ he said, once more lifting his hand in the 
fierce gesture of dismissal that Madcap’s children had 
so invariably obeyed. But the harsh look that sped like 
a blow, fell faltering, for what was this ? 

Did he not know this face by heart—its eyes—its 
lips—the very sunshine of its glance, ay, the very dimples 
in lips and cheeks—the same bright hair that had so 
often curled about his hand . . . this could not be 
Josephine’s child ? 

Unconsciously he sank to his knees, she looking at 
him earnestly, then, with one of those angelic instincts 
of pity that will move a little child’s heart to the com- 
prehension of a tragedy it cannot snow, and with no 
fear of that terrible face above her, she lifted a dimpled 
hand to his neck, and left it there. 

“Is ’oo miserbul?”’ she said in her tender little 
voice, then finding something in his face that satisfied 
her, put her other arm round his neck, and gave him 
that first, best, purest gift earth can afford—a child’s 
unbidden kiss. He received it as if he were stone. . . . 
How long ago was it since anyone had kissed him ? 
Then, putting her from him so harshly that any but a 
child would have been startled into the belief that he 
was angry, cried, 

‘What is your name?” 

“T’se Madcap,” she said, and laughed aloud in the 
desolate chamber . . . and then Mr. Eyre knew how 
‘betwixt him and God had passed the shield of a little 
child. 

Here was Madcap’s message to him from the grave— 
sent to him in his darkest, loneliest hour ; here in his 
grasp was that divinest link between God and man—the 
hand of a little child. 

Here, in the very moment that his life had prac- 
tically come to a full stop, was a heart put into 
it... . Ay! but through which to suffer, to be made 
to. remember dead sins . . . though he knew it not, was 
not here his punishment, the instrument by which his 
stubborn soul was to be brought to submission ? 

No such thought touched him as he bowed his head 
on the little innocent breast that took him with all its 
sins upon it, and, neither questioning, nor doubting, 
knew only that he was in trouble, and that he was 
her friend. 

“Can’t find Jocy anywhere,” she said, shaking the 
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bright head that rested on Mr. Eyre’s raven locks, 
“and I don’t like being left all by my lone self 
has ’o00 come to stop ?”’ she added, suddenly. 

eV eau? 

‘*“What’s 00’ name?” 

“Tam your father.” 

“QO! no,” said the child, looking at him with 
grave, lovely eyes—* Daddy’s dead—Jocy said so 
this afternoon—they ’re going to put him in the 
cold, cold pit to-morrow—poor Daddy! ” 

She shivered a little as she said it, as if chill or 
afraid ; and, as though it had been his Madcap’s body 


«“ A gentle hand pushed the door open, and a little shape stood on the threshold.” 
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“ A little fat hand hung temptingly over the blackness of Mr. Eyre’s back encouraged attention, .. 
and the boy put up his own, and allowed her to hold it.” 


H. FORESTIER. DEL. B. TAYLOR, SC, 


that his own carelessness had put in danger, Mr. Eyre lifted the child, and, 
wrapping her in his cloak, carried her to the bed, and laid her down upon it. 
She fell asleep soon, with her hand in his, and a shower of bright hair 
falling over both . . . and so the morning found them . . . a child wrapped in 
a man’s grey cloak, and a man who slept with his arm thrown around her, as 
though, even in his slumbers, he might watch over the one treasure that, in the 
shipwreck of his life, had been cast up from the very deeps at his feet, 
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Cuarrer VI. 
By eight o’clock came riding in_ hot speed Colonel Busby, a magistrate of the 
neighbourhood, and the most pestilential busybody within it. 

But when he came to the vast hall, whose lofty ceiling was still in gloom, 
while the light from the stained-glass windows fell but faintly on Lord Lovel’s 
uncovered face, upon which, as yet, no change had come, with such incredible 
rapidity had Mr. Eyre brought him home, involuntarily he bared his head, and, 
coming to the side of the coffin, looked down with a real impulse of sorrow on 
the young fellow’s face. 

How well he remembered Frank Lovel in life, and how nobly he had taken 
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on himself Mr. Kyre’s sins ; and now the one lay dead, 
while the other lived and flourished, ripening, perhaps, 
for some new crime, and defying alike the justice of 
God and the opinion of man. 

The busybody had come in war, secretly suspecting 
some mystery about Frank’s death, but outwardly to 
demand by what right Mr. Eyre commanded the young 
man’s grave to be dug, and the burial to take place, 
before the process of identification had been gone 
through, or the heir and his advisers summoned. But 
as first one, then another came in, those who had ioved 
him, those who had blamed him: yea, and those who 
had pitied while they honoured him. All these, I say, 2 
they wept, knew him ; and as the hours wore on, anc 
more and more people gathered, Frank lay in state, 
however humble, and was a hero, so that strong men 
wept for the thought of the manner of his death, and 
the women for the glimpse of the stain on his scarlet 
coat, above which his hands rested so quietly, their 
work being done. 

Last of all came Mr. Eyre, and, without looking a: 
those around, stood gazing down upon him, and might 
have spoken that most exquisite farewell which, once 
addressed to Lancelot, has never been matched in human 
language. 

Vast and sinewy as a gladiator of Rome, with a dark, 
stern face upon which the fires of over forty years had 
legibly left their mark, Mr. Eyre stood like a second 
Saul among those around, too negligent of their presence 
to defy them. 

Those around thought his face hardened as he looked 
down on his dead friend; but his lips moyed neither in 
blessing nor cursing, and none could have told whether 
the stern restraint of pain or the callousness of hatred 
held him motionless during the minutes that he stood 
beside him. 

When at last he moved, it was with the old firm 
step and air of command, so that, involuntarily, the 
women around curtseyed and the men pulled ‘each his 
forelock, ashamed of their doubts of him, for Job’s love 
had cleared the way for Mr. Eyre, and none durst 
suspect him of harm to Lord Lovel nov. 

Colonel Busby, whose keen eyes had never left Mr. 
Kyre’s face since he entered, hurried out after him, and 
overtook him as he entered one of the avenues. 

* You seem out of breath,” said Mr. Eyre, by way 
of greeting to aman he had not met these three years, 
and without offering his hand. 

“IT am,’ said Colonel Busby, who, being extremely 
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short and stout, resembled nothing so much as a gasping 
frog! “but that telegram, Eyre—it must be seen into. 
What gross carelessness on the part of the Post Office 
ee gave eyeryone such a shock to hear—to 
rear’ 

“That I’m alive,’ said Mr. Eyre; “ exactly—it 
must have been a great blow to you after the telegram.” 

‘Well, well,’ said Colonel Busby, colouring 
violently; “it’s a sad thing you know—poor young 
fellow—but fortunate you were there to bring him home. 
Odd, too, as I suppose you were not fighting yourself ?” 

“Not I,” said Mr. Eyre, carelessly ; “it was a mere 
chance my finding him.” 

** And yet you ’ye been together these three years?” 
said Colonel Busby, his inveterate curiosity not to be 
checked by the fact that all this time Mr. Eyre was 
walking away from him down the avenue. ‘ 

“Have we?” said Mr. Eyre, indifferently ; ‘‘ then I 
suppose we ’re both dumb, for I have not exchanged a 
syllable with him since I left Loyel.” 

The little man gasped with amazement and lack of 
breath as he tried to keep up with Mr. Eyre’s long 
stride, but the next moment said, 

“Then about that poor woman, Eyre—what a fearful 
blunder you made—and that lout of a gardener guilty 
after all.” 

** Ah! by-the-way,” said Mr. Eyre, pausing suddenly 
in his walk, “have you heard anything about the 
woman—has she been seen in the neighbourhood during 
my absenee? You see I look to you for all the gossip.” 


“ As a magistrate,” said the Colonel, puffing himself » 


out, “ I am compelled to take cognizance of matters that 
do not come under the heading of gossip. I have 
certainly made it my business to inquire about this 
unhappy and persecuted woman” 

“By whom persecuted ?” said Mr. Eyre. 

To do Colonel Busby justice, he was no coward, and 
now he looked Mr. Eyre full in the face. 

“ By you,” he said, with a touch of dignity, not even 
to be marred by his absurd appearance. “ It was an 
inhuman persecution, since you could not have believed 
in her guilt.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mr. Eyre, frowning; “ but I won’t 
quarrel with you—there is no railing in an allowed 
fool—and for the first time in my life, I find your con- 
yersation interesting. And pray whom did you think 
guilty ?” 

“Well,” said Busby, hesitating for a moment, but 
hardened by that allusion to his folly, “ it was generally 
considered that you ought to have changed places with 
the woman, and been tried for it yourself—but being a 
fool, I only repeat what was of common report.” 

“And what is your own opinion?” said Mr. Eyre, 
grimly. 

“What my opinion was matters little now that there 
is not a shadow of doubt your gardener is guilty,” said 
Colonel Busby, stiffly. 

“Don’t alter your opinion on that score,” said Mr. 
Fyre, carelessly. * I’m not at all sure that either of them 
did it—or if so, the woman Clarke was accessory to 
the crime, and deserved hanging. Now that I’ve done 
with Lord Lovel, I must have her found—I’ye been 
too busy to think of her these three years.” 

“You will remain here?’ said Colonel Busby, 
curiosity mastering dignity. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Eyre; “I’ve found new ties 
(he laughed) that will keep me here awhile—and there 
are Lord Lovel’s affairs to arrange: the new heir is a 
mere lad, and I’m his guardian.” 

Colonel Busby opened his mouth, but no sound 
came ; for once, wonder silenced him. 

« New ties ’—what were they? Mr. Eyre guardian 
to the young heir—/e—this man pre-eminent in evil, 
who carried things with as high a hand in defeat as 
victory ? 

“ By-the-way,” said Mr. Eyre, “I heard something 
about your coming over to have Lord Lovel’s coffin 
opened—did you think I had killed him, too?” 

“The proceedings were informal—irregular,” said 
Colonel Busby, stiffly ; ‘* his next of kin should have been 
asked to the funeral, which, Iam told, you have fixed 
for to-morrow.” 

“Not I,” said Mr. Eyre, “ but for next day. You’ll 
see the heir safe enough, and, no doubt, the lawyer— 
and the rest of ’em.” 

“It must be a great relief to you to know that you 
are not morally responsible for your wife’s death,” said 
Colonel Busby, gathering all his energies together to 
implant one poisoned shaft in Mr. Eyre’s invulnerable 
hide. 

“ Almost as great a one as to know that I’m not 
physically vesponsible,” said Mr. Eyre, grimly; “and 
now you’d better run back to Mrs. Busby, and retail 
your news—if any; you’ye filled my budget with food 
for a week.” 

And Mr. Eyre went on his way down one of the 
three avenues that were the glory of The Towers and 
the pride of the Lovels—avenues that branched like 
three spokes of a giant wheel from the very hall door, 
and gave endless variety to the outlook. 

Mr. Eyre had walked them in all seasons and all 
weathers, often with Madcap, oftener with Frank ; and 
he knew them in their every gradation of splendour. 
But this morning he saw the avenue in a new light, and, 
as it happened, was in a mood to observe it. 

Dull and sodden as the day before had been, in the 
night the wind freshened, and by morning a gale had 
sprung up. The leaves of the trees, wasted to mere 
skeletons, danced in their thousands to the keen wind 
that smote them this way and that, and produced (with 
the sun shining through) an extraordinary effect, so 
that Mr. Eyre stood for a time looking, and thinking 
that he had never really seen wind before. 

As he watched, its wild fierce spirit entered into his 
blood, and with it his own rose—he was once more 
himself, and the past night of his self-abasement 
vanished like a dream: he had been out of sorts, 
fasting, and had conjured up thoughts that the brisk 
morning air dispersed. His interview with Colonel 
Busby had refreshed him; his weapons might have 
rusted, but had not worn out; and even as a suspected 
murderer he could hold his own yet. 

And at the end of this avenue, that ran straight as 


the crow flies to the foot of the Red Hall, he would - 


find «-mebody—something; and then the dance, the 
whistle, the rush of the leaves and wind blended, held 
him no longer, and he went forward, bent only on his 
thoughts. 

Once he had gone this way with Frank and Madcap, 
and he had moved beside them like a ghost. Now 
he walked the same path, dixing, and knowing that, 
beyond any taking away of Frank or any other, she 
was his, had been always his to the last beat of her 
heart ;sand even in dying had left him (so loth was 
she to leave him quite) a lovely message in her own 
image, that should reach and stay him in the first hour 
4 physical and mental weakness that he had ever 
<nown. 


He gaye no backward thought to the dead now 
lying in the Towers. He had not forgiven him, and 
never would, even though Madeap had loved the boy; 
and to Mr. Eyre’s own heart there had been no living 
soul (save her) so near to it as Frank Lovel. 


Cuarter VII. 


No regular notifications of the hour of Lord Lovel’s 
funeral were sent out, or invitations in the county given ; 
nevertheless, nearly every man of any consequence in it 
came, so that from the gates of the Towers to the 
churchyard there was an unbroken procession of men 
and women all on foot, as were the pall-bearers, so that 
not a sign of ostentation or hired grief marred the 
spectacle. 

Some of those present remembered that this was about 
the anniversary of Mrs. Eyre’s burying ; but there were 
no flowers on this coffin, nor did Mr. Eyre follow, but a 
bright-faced boy brought fresh from school, and looking 
round repeatedly for the only face he knew among the 
bewildering crowd at his heels. But with his habitual 
contempt for laws and appearances, Mr. Eyre came last 
of all, leading a little child, whose dressing had pos- 
sibly delayed him, as she had a boa tied on over her 
white pinafore, and a bonnet on that certainly was 
never made for her, while a pair of her father’s 
gauntleted gloves extended to her shoulders, and kept 
dry and warm her dimpled hands and arms. 

Though they came last, the crowd divided, and the 
right of precedence at the grave was given them; 
indeed, a clear circle was left around the pair, that 
might have touched a less sensitive man than Mr. Eyre ; 
but the only sign of feeling he gave during the burial 
service was when he looked down at the child’s feet, 
and for the first time observing that she wore shoes, 
snatched her up, and, haying stripped them off, chafed 
her feet, then wrapped them and her warmly in his 
cloak, and stood impassible as before. ' 

Madcap the younger had been quite happy as she 
trotted along beside him, and the sight of so many 
people, and some familiar faces, pleased her, but she 
was happiest of all when “ Dad” took her up, and from 
the eminence of his stature gave her a bird’s-eye view 
of the proceedings that ended in a long stare at a boy, 
whose head did not reach her father’s elbow as he stood 
behind it. 

When that droll little head popped over Mr. Eyre’s 
shoulder, the boy looked up, and fell in loye at once 
with her, so that when her blue eyes dropped to him, 
and her rosy lips pouted to him in token of satisfaction, 
it was natural enough that he should reach up to, and 
kiss her. 

Colonel Busby was a witness to the little scene, 
and considered it unseemly to the last degree. The 
villagers whispered that here was the old story over 
again, a Lovel would love a Madcap, even to Ifis own 
undoing, to the end of time. Most of those present 
thought of how Frank had led Doune at the older 
Madcap’s funeral; and some of them saw, grudg- 
ingly, how Providence, in meting out its bitters, had 
kept some sweets for Mr. Eyre yet. His innocence, 
too, was clear, and men wondered that they could have 
doubted him; even Colonel Busby, with a sigh, relin- 
quished his suspicions, and hated him worse than 
before. 

Those who saw him that day—this terrible man, 
this monster of evil incarnate, who had stalked tearless, 
unheeding through tragedies at which an angel 
might have wept—with a little child clinging to his 
hand, prattling, looking up into his face with perfect 
trust and love, somehow they felt their conviction of his 
Satanship rudely shaken, and in every breast was 
wrought a revulsion of feeling towards him. 

Perhaps some of the men thought of how great had 
been his wife’s love for him, and she had not been one 
to love unworthily ; perhaps every woman present saw 
that he had dressed the child himself, and more than 
one mother’s heart yearned to him as she marked the 
laboriously tied bonnet-strings, the clumsily knotted 
boa, and smiled, with a tear between, at the masculine 
intelligence that had put warm stockings on, but shocd 
the little one with brown paper. : 

Mr. Eyre had glanced neither to right nor left among 
the crowd, so that if his compeers were present that day 
he did not know it, and from first to last gave no one 
the opportunity of either turning a friendly or a cold 
face towards them. 

He seemed neither to see or heed them, as he turned 
abruptly and left the churchyard, followed by the young 
heir, who obeyed a little commanding hand that beckoned 
him over her father’s shoulder, so that the three entered 
the Towers together. 

When the lawyer and others (including Colonel 
Busby, who must hear the will read, or die) came in, 
they found Mr. Eyre drying his daughter’s shoes by the 
library fire, while she was feeding the heir with cake, 
and kissing him when her own mouth was not full. 

He was like Doune her brother, only older and 
kinder; and her little heart went out to him at once, 
while the boy, who had no sister, and only a fine-lady 
cuckoo-mother, who had never loved him, 

And if he hung his head and blushed a little, he 
loved her, too, and took her image back to school, 
with him that day, so that often, when alone, he would 
blush again at the thought of her, and long to feel the 
touch of those velvet lips again. 

The Duke of Marmiton, who had been one of those 
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passed unnoticed at the grave, on entering the room, 
took Mr. Eyre’s hand yery warmly (not seeming to 
notice that it was his left, the right being occupied with 
Madeap’s shoe), and bade him a hearty welcome home 
after his wanderings. ; 

Mr. Eyre met these good wishes kindly, inquired for 
the Duchess, and, having dried the shoes to his satis- 
faction, put them on, and told the children to go and 
play quietly in a corner till he wanted them. 

Meanwhile all waited, as people were wont to wait 
for this man, no matter what might be the rank of those 
who attended him, and when he came back to the fire- 
place and gave the signal to begin, the lawyer com- 
menced to read like an automaton, and in less than two 
minutes, so simply was the will worded, every soul 
present (save the children) knew its gist. 

It was dated three and a half years ago, and imme- 
diately after Lord Lovel had returned from his long 
absence with his regiment abroad. 

He bequeathed everything that belonged to him, 
unentailed, to Madeap, wife to Doune Eyre, of the Red 
Hall, and failing her, to her daughter, should she have 
one ; if not, to her younger son, Dody, and failing him, 
to her elder son, Doune Hamilton Eyre. 

“Ten thousand a year if it’s a penny!” said 
Colonel Busby, almost before the lawyer had ceased to 
read. 

** As guardian to young Lord Loyel,’’ said the lawyer, 
folding up the will, and addressing Mr. Eyre, “ you will, 
of course, arrange for his holidays, his education, and so 
forth, as you haye done before. I drew up his father’s 
will, in which you were appointed his guardian (though 
at that time no one eyer supposed he would succeed to 
the title), and his mother has asked me to say that from 
henceforth she trusts you will assume a more active 
guardianship than you have hitherto done.” 

“Let him come here when he pleases, or—stay— 
to the Red Hall; he cannot be much older than Doune, 
and they can amuse each other. Tell that very fine 
lady, his mother, that she need never try to stifle her- 
self with country breezes as long as I’m alive, or leave 
her young, new husband for an hour to concern herself 
about her boy—the only creature his father ever loved.” 

“Geoffrey Lovel did well to leave his son in your 
care,” said the Duke, gravely; ‘‘ but I wish we had 
Frank here, though he could not have died better.” 

‘““ Would to God he lived!” said Mr. Eyre, with a 
passion that he had never before betrayed; and one 
man present thought how finely he wore his mask of 
hypocrite, while the others blamed themselves the more 
for any doubts they might have harboured of him. 

For gradually (there being no one to keep order) 
the room had filled, and many a friend and tenant of 
Frank, and Frank’s father, heard Mr. Eyre’s words ; so 
that when he had picked up his little daughter, and 
bade the young heir ** Good-by till Christmas,” nodding, 
in farewell, to the lawyer, and the rest, he passed out 
among men who had already half forgiven him for his 
strange behaviour by the grave. 

‘A most extraordinary will and a strange guardian- 
-ship,’’ said Colonel Busby, approaching the Duke, who 
was drawing on his gloves, and feeling that while he 
loved he understood Mr. Eyre as little as ever, “‘and a 
most extraordinary business altogether, I take it!” 

“TI sece nothing strange in any part of it,” said the 
Duke, coldly. ‘‘ The Lovels and Eyres have been friends 
for many generations, and these two men were extra- 
ordinarily attached to each other. As to the guardian- 
ship, it is perfectly natural. Mr. Eyre and Geoffrey 
Lovel were intimates and of about the same age, and 
Mrs. Lovel being a handsome woman, and likely to 
marry again, he did not wish to leaye his son’s prospects 
at the mercy of a step-father.” 

“Well, well,” said Colonel Busby ; “ there’s nothing 
succeeds ‘like success. He is to crow over us all, I 
suppose, just as he did formerly, and what’s black in 
others is white in him, and he’ll learn no lesson him- 
self, but be for ever teaching us ours.” 

“He has suffered severely,” said the Duke, gravely. 
“| was shocked at the change in him, and I think ”’—here 
the Duke raised his voice so that all around heard himn— 
“it would be more seemly if further reference to past 
scandals ceased, the more especially as certain infamous 
rumours spread to Mr. Eyre’s discredit had, during the 
past few days, been refuted beyond the shadow of a 
doubt.” 

His people were in waiting without, and he went 
away after he had spoken, bearing himself well, in spite 
of his sixty-five years, and immediately after him came 
the young heir and the lawyer, who had travelled down 
together, and were leaving by the afternoon train for 
town. 

As the boy strode on through the early November 
dusk he thought nothing of his inheritance, but only 
of the Christmas holidays, when he would once more see 
little Madeap—that was her name, as she had been 
careful to tell him, in the corner—Madcap Eyre. 


Cnarter VIII. 


From the moment that Mr. Eyre had shut the police 
out, he had admitted no one to his house save a stout 
kitchen wench, whom he had himself fetched from the 
village, and installed in the kitchen, forbidding her to 
move beyond it, or to receive company therein, on peril 
of her instant dismissal. He did the foraging himself, 
and would stalk in with an armful of loaves and flesh, 
but the only culinary point upon which he showed 
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anxiety was the child’s bread and milk, and this he 
would have boiled to a nicety, standing over her so as 
confound the woman, who had hitherto only curtseyed 
to him, trembling, from afar. : 

No trifle that affected the child’s health or happi- 
ness was beyond his care or dignity; in the recesses of 
the scullery the woman often marvelled how ‘“ master” 
managed to keep her so clean and neat, since, by all 
accounts, he had never troubled himself avout his 
other children, or probably seen one of them dressed or 
undressed in his life. 

One room only had been kept sacred from the de- 
tectives and other seekers ; this was the bed-room of the 
late Mrs. Eyre. Mr. Eyre went to it some two or three 
times daily, but spent the greater part of his indoor 
existence in the nursery, where, in feeding, washing, 
dressing, and amusing Madcap’s child, he found himself 
sufficiently busy. 

He could not endure to call in some rough village 


‘girl to take charge of her; he had written to town for 


such a person as he wanted, and meantime he could 
leaye the child alone as often as he pleased, always 
happy, always singing, in all things the dawn of that 
other bright fondly-cherished Madcap, whose spring and 
early summer time had belonged to Mr. Eyre. 

He found his own independence of thought and power 
of endurance curiously reproduced in this little child of 
hardly three years, and perhaps was the more drawn to 
her that, though outwardly Madcap’s very copy, inwardly 
she was himself, with his own strain of character, 
courage, and wilt. 

He blessed Josephine that at least she had not taught 
the child feay—however negligent or unprincipled the 
Frenchwoman might have been, she had clearly not been 
unkind to her, and she had kept the child’s person and 
linen exquisitely, so that Mr. Eyre had no trouble on the 
score of clothes, and with clumsy hands kept her as 
fresh and clean as a new pin. 

When, on the night after his return, she kneeled up 
close to his breast and said her evening prayers, he 
hearkened to her like one in a dream; how long ago 
was it he had heard such words ?— 

In the Kingdom of Thy grace 

Give Thy Lamb a little place! 
it had been something like this that Dody was saying 
one morning when he surprised the young mother and 
her boys together, and he had harshly sent them away 
from her. 

O! Heayens, how cruel he had been to her! He 
knew now what it must have cost her to unwind Dody’s 
arms from about her neck, how his stifled sobs must 
have wrung her heari as the little brothers went heavily 
away... . She had said to him once that he knew 
not the kingdom of love he missed in his children. Ay, 
but those were boys, and this was Madcap, and the only 
true love, the universal love, was as far from: Mr. Eyre’s 
heart now as ever. 

The old jealousy of his character, too, was strong 
in him yet; he had winced that day when the child 
ran to the heir (for of the little pantomime by the grave 
he was ignorant) and kissed him; he was jealous even 
of Doune, whose name she mentioned with love in her 
confidences, revealing her brother in a new light to that 
in which Mr. Eyre had viewed his silent, stubborn son. 

To-night, when she had fallen asleep in her little 
cot, Mr. Eyre sate for awhile watching her as a poor 
man may who hugs himself in the joy of a miraculously 
found treasure ; then, taking a light, went to his wife’s 
room, and, as usual, sate down, bent on unriddling the 
puzzle that room contained. 

Sooner or later, he was convinced that his mind 
would recover the lost clue that so eternally baffled him. 
Some day he would remember something that had hap- 
pened in this room on the night of the murder, and that 
he had forgotten ; for the knowledge was in his brain— 
perchance in some diseased cell of it, but it was there— 
and he knew it. 

Next day he got a message from the sea. <A 
wretched stowaway in an outward bound coaling-ship 
was discoyered within twenty-four hours of its sailing, 
and when they dragged him forth he came unre- 
sistingly enough, for he was dead. By a letter found 
in his pocket, addressed to him at Loyel by a London 
firm of seedsmen, he was at once identified, and the 
ship put back to leave the body at the sea-port village 
whence the captain had unwittingly brought him. The 
reward set on his head by Mr. Eyre made the man’s 
body a valuable one, and a messenger to the Red Hall 
(only a dozen miles distant) soon brought its master to 
the ship, and to the narrow bunk where lay all that 
remained of a once faithful servant. But though Mr. 
Eyre found intense horror and fear stamped on the 
gardener’s features, he could not detect the look of the 
murderer who leaps into Eternity, fearing to come face 
to face with his victim. 

But none held with Mr. Eyre’s belief in the man’s 
innocence, and it was only by the exertion of great 
influence that Digges obtained Christian burial, for on all 
sides and by her husband’s friends and foes alike he was 
accepted as the murderer of Mrs. Eyre. 


Carrer IX. 
Mr. Eyre was now at leisure to think about Hester 
Clarke; but on inquiry at the house in which she had 
lodged he heard that she had left the place on the 
morning after the funeral of Mrs. Eyre and_her child. 
She had anneanced her intention of joining her former 


servant, Janet Stork, now undergoing penal servitude for 
the murder of Hester Clarke’s child. Mr. Eyre asked if 
there had been any interview between the woman 
Clarke and Lord Loyel the night before she left. 

“© Woman, Sir!’ said Mr. Eyre’s tenant, as if she 
felt keenly his insult to the whole sex; ‘ well—none 
but a woman would haye spent a whole November 
night face downwards on wet sods. When I got 
her home at dawn there was as little life in her as her 
worst enemy could haye wished.” 

““She saw Lord Lovel before she left?” said Mr. 
Eyre, reading the woman’s soul like an open page. 

* Ay—but I don’t know all he said to her. It 
seemed to me (from a word or two I caught) as if they 
was agreed to shield some guilty person ’’—here the 
woman’s cold eyes scanned Mr. Eyre. 

“‘So whatever secret knowledge Frank had, Hester 
shares it,’ thought Mr. Eyre, looking round at the 
humbly furnished room that he had only hitherto seen 
t-om the outside, then turned to the woman and said, 

** You have heard from Hester Clarke ?” 

** Ay—once by whiles.” 

“She has thoughts of coming back ?”’ 

“'That’s as may be. ‘There’s some to whom she’d 
be none so welcome.” 

“Tell her when you write,” said Mr. Eyre, * that 
the sooner she comes home the better, and if she 
doesn’t, that I shall go out to fetch her. We have 
some scores to settle, she and I.” 

“Ill tell her, Sir,” said the woman, dropping an 
abrupt curtsy as he opened the door to depart, but 
I think the place is hardly safe for her—she’s best 
where she is.” 

“But she will come here all the same,’’ said Mr. 
Eyre. carelessly. 

‘So you never thought her guilty?” he added, his 
eyes reading the woman’s soul. 

“Six?” said the woman, incredulously. “I got to 
know her through and through in the six months she 
was here—and she was a good woman to her heart's 
core.” 

But Mr. Eyre thought of Madcap, and how she 
might be alive now but for Hester Clarke’s crossing his 
path, bringing to a light a buried sin, and his stern 
features darkened as he turned to go. 

** She has bribed you, I suppose,” he said. ‘Well, 
give her my message when you write,’ and he went out. 

The woman stood looking after him awhile as he 
mounted his horse and rode away, the hatred of her 
glance dying out in slow, bitter tears, that seemed to 
furrow her cheeks as they fell. 

“Loved her, wronged her, hated her, and would 
have hanged her if he could—he tried hard enough,” 
she muttered aloud as Mr. Eyre disappeared: ‘and 
Hester never did him any harm, never meant any, but 
just stayed on and on, because she couldn’t tear herself 
away from his child, the image of her own.” 

But Mr. Eyre as he rode homewards thought little 
of the woman’s significance of manner, his mind was 
occupied with the main fact that Hester Clarke was 
within reach of a six weeks’ voyage, and that at any 
given time he could lay his hand on her, and this cer- 
tainty enabled him to turn without haste to the re- 
modelling of his establishment and other affairs that 
had fallen somewhat into neglect during his long 
absence. 

To be sure, he had ieft an agent in charge of his 
estate, and the man had done well, but not ¢oo well, so 
that Mr. Eyre for many days found duty out of doors, 
after which he took his pleasure within. 

The nurse had arrived from town, a woman in early 
middle age, who had lost both husband’ and children, 
and so understood little Madeap, who now occupied her 
new nurseries opposite Mr. Eyre’s bed-room, so that he 
could see her at any moment, whether he crossed to her, 
or she to him. ‘ 

Where he had laid his life down, three years ago, he 
now took it up, without a lost stitch; nothing was 
omitted or forgotten, and when he took his place on 
the bench with his brother magistrates, it was with the 
old impulse of admiration that they welcomed him. 

He had done amiss, but in their thoughts they had 
wronged him, and the Duke’s example was not to be 
gainsayed ; while those who had a secret sin or two 
on their consciences felt the more warmly to him, as 
one who had vicariously borne their punishment, so that 
the attitude of the whole county was friendly, and a con- 
siderable surprise to Mr. Eyre. This was the second 
time that he had rehabilitated himself in his world’s 
esteem; and Colonel Busby, standing aloof, mused to 
some purpose on the folly of human nature, though to 
very little effect on his own. 

His curiosity was so insatiable that he could not give 
up visiting at the Red Hall, and so consenting to the 
iniquity of Mr. Eyre’s presence among his peers; but 
he found little enough to reward his investigations there. 
Mr. Eyre’s life was that of a simple, everyday country 
gentleman of large estates, who devoted all his spare 
time to alittle daughter; so that often you would meet 
the pair on foot, or even on horseback, she on the saddle 
before him, with the reins in her hands (though he held 
them too), and delighted with the fancied skill that 
urged on or restrained the favourite black that Mr. Eyre 
invariably rode. 

They came to bea familiar enough sight in the 
village, where formerly Mr. Eyre had been rarely seen, 
save by his wife's side; and the women pitied and the 
men forgave him his past as, day by day, he went among 
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them, always with the little child, whom he 
led carefully, and not as ignorant or heedless 
mothers do, suffering them to fall into danger ; 
while his arms were ever ready to receive her 
when she showed fatigue: and in all this no 
touch of ridicule attached itself to the stern, 
proud man. 

She was so fearless, and his own fibre was so 
strong in her, that anyone but he might have 
taken her courage for obstinacy; but he knew 
better, and by no restraint or harshness would 
have shaken a feather from the crown of inde- 
pendence that sate so well upon her baby brows. 
For when the child came to him in the depths 
of his despair, he got a glimpse of a life beyond— 
asa streak of light on the ocean will show to 
one who stands in the darkness on a storm-tossed 
promontory: and beyond himself he saw some- 
thing for which he might live, while for himself 
he could only die. 

Here was the aftermath of his life, as the 
furze cropped by the lambs in spring bursts out 
defiantly im golden autumn blossom, delighting 
the gazer with unexpected riches, and knowing itself 
secure from any such second destruction. 

By the time little Madcap was grown up, the story 
of her mother and his own sin would be forgotten; and 
as he had shielded her mother from that knowledge, so 
he would make shift to shield her daughter after her. 

Already he was used to the strong fresh current of 
healthy life that a child brings with it, already he was 
learning the unselfishness that a child’s daily presence 
teaches one, and by degrees his soul and mind opened 
to the beauty and preciousness of that * children’s 
kingdom” that is ever among us, and by which we 
might keep our hearts pure and undefiled, would we 
but enter it oftener. 

For in the love for little children is no passion, only 
a yearning tenderness, through which the universal, the 
only true love is learnt; and those who watched Mr. 

Syre said that the will of the man was learning sub- 
mission to his Maker through his heart, and that by the 
hand of a little child was he being led back to God. 

For every Sunday you would see the pair in church, 
though in his wife's lifetime he had not gone there a 
score of times, and this regularity of attendance had 
been inaugurated by the little one herself in those first 
days when Mr. Eyre was entirely her slave. 

* Bells going—church time,” she had said, standing 
still to listen, the first Sunday morning after Mr. Eyre’s 
return. ‘* Come along,” she added, pulling at his hand ; 
and so they went through the village together, past the 
older Madecap’s graye and Frank’s fresh one, appalling 
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the sanctimonious and rejoicing the villagers by the 
unorthodoxy of their appearance. 

I think that most of us are conscious of a de- 
sire sometimes to be able to go back to the tra- 
ditions and beliefs of our youth. ... A line from 
an old hymn, the turn of a well-remembered tune 
will for a moment renew in us the devout, unques- 
tioning faith of our early years, so that we return to 
our everyday life with a curious sense of its worth- 
lessness and our shame. And as a man who thrusts 
a cup of healing from his lips, crying out that he 
loathes though he has never tasted it, so until now Mr. 
Kyre had disliked children—those crystal shapes that, - 
so long as we do not try to cast them to our own 
mould, keep their Divinefreshness. . . . His books became 
stale to him beside this fresh and exquisite page of 


‘childhood, over which he gathered fresh draughts of 


strength and happiness as he read. ‘To hear her sing, in 
that little, pure, thin, sweet voice, unlike anything else 
in the world (and that is to sound what the freshness of 
dawn is to morning) gave him a queer thrill of joy; 
while her prayers, said at his knee, brought to his eyes 
that intolerable smart which is a strong man’s way of 
weeping. 

* You not a bad man,” she cried, one night, in a 
passionate burst of tears, when some hasty expressions 
of anguish escaped him; and in this, perhaps, lay 
her strength, that she trusted and was absolutely 
fearless of him, as her mother had been; so that 
she reinstated him in his self-esteem, and, secure 


in the worship of the only thing he loved, 
Mr. Eyre faced his world defiantly, as of 
old, not caring one rush for its evil or good 
opinion. 

Children grow éowards you, men and women 
away from you; and eyery day Mr. Eyre felt 
more secure of his treasure, tested more 
jealously the docility, courage, and beauty of 
the spirit that had his wife’s finer qualities 
and his own strength. Harshness was not 
needed here, and on one occasion only he had 
nerved himself to punish her, and then by 
solitary confinement. 

But as he turned the key on her, he felt as 
though it were his own idolised wife that he 
was treating thus harshly, and anxiously listened 
from the first sound from within. 

For a full minute there was silence; then 
toddiing steps approached the door, and a young, 
sternly rebuking voice of a child said through 
the keyhole, 

* Dad ! are you good now?” 

Before the inexhaustible dignity of child- 


hood the man’s sank, leaving only the better 
part, so that he was often engaged in offices 


for her that 


he would formerly have de- 
spised. 
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But his was not that fondness for her which would— 
Nourish the frame, destroy the mind, 
Thus do the blind mislead the blind, 
“en with a mother’s love. 

Only as yet he found no seeds of evil to check, not 
even any of ‘those outbursts of temper that he had often 
observed in his eldest son. 

If one doubts that children suffer even more keenly 
than grown people, let them read from time to time in 
the newspapers of some poor maddened child who in the 
unbearable agony of spirit that possesses him at some 
needlessly harsh reproof, or barbarous punishment, 
wanders out, his numbed helpless brain in a whirl 
and unable to look beyond as a grown person would, 
takes the irrevocable step that plunges it into 
Eternity. For the harsh, cruel words that would 
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take no effect on 2 man or woman are 
literally accepted by a child, and may 
prove the turning point of his life (if 
it do not drive him to despair), harden- 
ing firmness to obstinacy, gentleness 
to cowardice, weakness to vice 
above all, let us remember how quickly 
the real troubles of life will begin, and 
in these early years let us assure to them 
such happiness as we ean. 

To such a fate as one of these Mr. 
Eyre had unconsciously done his best to 
drive the boy whom he took pride to him- 
self that he had never punished. Truc, 
he had never beaten him, nor even been 
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or so Mr. Eyre thought, 
till one day little Madeap 
began talking about her 
brother, she having to all 
appearance entirely for- 
gotten him until an acci- 
dent brought him to her 
mind. 

Mr. Eyre was holding 
the younger Madcap up 
to the portrait of the 
older one, which had been 


painted in the heyday of 


her youth and love: but 


the child, after gravely 


looking at it, shook her 


unduly harsh, save when the child diverted 
his mother’s attention from himself; but 


head, and said, 


when that mother died, the mother whom 
the boy worshipped, and who had been 
the religion of his young life, the father 
had not a thought to give to the five- 
year-old boy whose heart was silently 
breaking in the loneliness of his nursery, 
and in whose mind was slowly growing 
a repressed, bitter sense of ill-usage that might warp his 
character to all eternity. 

Doune knew that his lost younger brother Dody had 
been his mother’s favourite child: but this could not 
affect his silent, intense love for Aer, and full well he 
knew that she had loved him too. If she had petted 
his brother more than he, it was because the two were 
so utterly unlike in disposition—Doune all strength, 
Dody ali sweetness—Doune passionate, proud, unfor- 
giving, very rarely showing a sign of affection for even 
his mother, in all essentials the opposite of Dody, who 
seemed made expressly to win love. An impression 
once made upon the boy seemed indelible, and his 
father’s harshness had gradually alienated the child’s 
heart from him so entirely that it seemed impossible 
there could be any cordial understanding between them 
in the future. 

But the one tie that bound the boy to life, that saved 


* [don tremember her!” 

* That is your mother,” 
said Mr. Eyre. 

* No! that’s a young 
gell,” said little Madcap, 


“With all his old tenderness for her, he went to her side and put his arm round her.” 


him from some rash deed of despair, was the baby-sister 
that his mother had left in the nursery when she went 
away, and Dody had so gladly and quickly followed 
her. 

It was a girl, and it had been named after his 
mother, and might grow up like her; and hour after hour 
the boy would sit by the little frail babe, whose every 
hour threatened to be its.last, so that when the boy was 
taken away to school he kissed the tiny face with a bitter, 
black despair in his young heart, thinking that he would 
see her, too, no more. 

Mr. Eyre was entirely ignorant of the antagonisin to 
him in his young son’s mind; he had never given him 
half a dozen consecutive thoughts in his life, and, having 
sent him to school before his departure for abroad, had 
not even remembered him till the night of his return 
home. The boy was well enough, no doubt—as to his 
holidays, no doubt the lawyers had provided about that, 


still disbelieving; ‘* but 
Doony comes here every 
day, and iaiks, and talks, and talks to her, and some- 
times he fall sound to sleep, and Jocy and me can’t 
wake him up. Pra’ps he doesn’t like to leave her up 
there all by her lone self.” 

The little wistful ignorant face smote Mr. Eyre with 
the first pang for his son that he had ever known, but 
there was jealousy in his voice as he said, 

* You love your brother Doune ? ”’ 

She nodded her bright head emphatically. 

* When’s Kismus?” she said. ‘* Doony come home 
Kismus, and Dad shall make us a Kismus-tree !”’ 

It was now early in December, so that in a fortnight, 
or thereabouts, the boy would be here ; but perhaps he 
did not realise how profound a change Doune might 
work in his everyday life till one morning when little 
Madcap ran into his bed-room, in her hand an unopened 
letter. 

It was addressed to her own sweet, small self, azd 
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she kissed it lavishly before she laboriously undid the 
envelope und permitted “ Dad” to read it to her. _ 

“Darling Madcap’’ (ran this letter from the eight- 
year-old boy, laboriously written down to the com- 
prehension of three years), I shall be home very soon. 
You get Jocy to put fourteen apples in a row, and you 
eat one every day, and when you come to the very last 
one, you will see me. I hear father has come home, 
but don’t you be afraid of him, he won’t beat you, and 
soon you'll have me fo take care of you. Tell Jocy to 
be sure and dust mother’s picture every day. I shall be 
able to do it myself without the steps soon, and tell 
Digges, with my love, not to forget the flowers for the 
place where you and I go every morning, and where 
we ll go again when I come back. I haye got youa 
doll that opens and shuts its eyes” 

“T’d rather have you or Doony to talk to,” said 
Madcap the younger, wrinkling up her small nose with 
an air of disgust ; “ dolls never says nothink /” 

* Anda white rabbit,’ resumed Mr. Eyre, reading ; 
“and I’m going to teach you your alphabet ; mother 
taught me mine when I was only two. I shall make the 
white rabbit a hutch in the nursery. So that you can 
run in through my room of a morning to look at it with- 
out catching a cold, and I hope Jocy keeps your feet 
dry, because poor Dody died from getting his feet wet, 
you know.” 

“Going out without any shoes or stockings to pick 
a wose for mama,” said little Madeap, nodding. 

* Andif you were to die, I should drown myself, 
and no one would be sorry except Digges. And don’t 
you ery if father is unkind to you—only cowards ery— 
and J’// take care of you safe enough when I come 
back. Good-by, and God bless you, my darling little 
Madeap, and with my dearest love and a kiss, 

“Tam, your ever-loving brother, 
“ Doune.” 

“ Dear Dooney!” said the child, ‘and a white 
rabbit””—and she hugged herself all up together for joy— 
“have to go back to my nursery now, and leave Dad— 
poor old Dad! Naughty Doony, to say you ’re cross— 
you ’re always kind to me, and I’m kind to you, aren’¢ 
No 

But for the first time since those dimpled arms had 
stolen round his neck Mr. Eyre unloosed them, and set 
her down, his jealous soul for the first time realising 
that he possessed only a half share, not the whoie of 
her heart, and that Doune had got three years’ start 
of him in her love. 

From that moment the silent struggle between father 
and son began ; and in both hearts the hostile spirit 
burned clear and strong—for the man had learned no 
lesson, here was his old selfishness of character over 
again, and he was repeating the very sin (his only one 
in her eyes) that had so wounded his wife, and made 
her exceeding love for her children as a joy but half- 
tasted, since he would not share it. 

But after that one impulse of anger against his little 
daughter because he was not the ondy human being that 
she loved, he devoted himself to her more than ever, 
riveting her to himself more closely with fresh chains 
each day, and putting forth his every charm and power 
of commanding love to win the simple, tender heart of 
the three-year-old child in whose breast he must be first, 
or nothing. 

And out of the full cup of her childish tender heart 
she repaid him richly, looking to him more and more 
each day, so that she even forgot Doune’s home-coming, 
and did not remember the fourteen apples that she was 
to count and eat, one for each day, though Mr. Eyre 
counted the very hours grudgingly, enjoying them with 
a zest that uncertainty always roused in him, though 
other men might meet it with dread. 

Yet his wife had been able to love, not one but 
three, equally ; she had fused children and husband alike 
into one perfect love that had filled her life with a song 
of joy to which soul and body danced a measure far 
beyond the powers or comprehension of a Mr. Eyre. 


CHartEer X. 
Mr. Eyre did not go down to the station to meet his 
son, but sent little Madcap and her nurse, so that when 
the tall, handsome lad jumped out of the train, a little 
unexpected toddling shape rushed into his arms with a 
shout of joy, and kissed him with all her soul. 

“Darling, ducksy Madcap!” said the boy, devouring 
the velvet cheek of his idol ; “and I’ve got the rabbit 
here all safe—and what a smart little girl it is!” he 
added as he put her down. 

“ Dot a new muff,” she said, showing her unusual 
finery with pride, “and a new bonnet (she pushed it 
to one side), and new boots—lots of buttons,” and she 
extended one pretty leg, and held up her petticoats to 
show it, ‘and lots of new fwocks at home, haven’t I, 
Nan?” 

“Yes, Miss Madcap,” said the nurse, “youve got 
plenty.” 

But where is Josephine?” said the boy, looking at 
the woman ; “has father sent her away?” and the hot 
blood showed in his cheek as he spoke. 

“OQ! no,” said little Madcap, as her nurse hesitated ; 
“I think she’s sick—she’s dorn away ever so long ago. 
O! what a dear little wabbit!” she added, peeping into 
the covered basket Doune carried; and in her excite- 
ment over it, the boy’s frown vanished, and soon the 
young pair were driving towards Lovel, the nurse being 
seated beside the coachman, so that there was no 
hindrance to the children’s talk. 
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“How is Digges?”’ said the boy, presently. “I 
hope he’s brought my dog all safe, and ”’ 

“O! Digges is dorn, too,’’ said little Madcap ; “he 
went away before Jocy-—’spects something’s happened 
to him, poor Digges!”’ 

“So that’s how my father is beginning,” thought 
the boy, with darkening brows. “They were good enough 
to take care of ee for years, but he cleans them out 


directly he comes back’’—only, perhaps, he did not use 
these exact words, though this was the gist of his 
thoughts. 


“Never mind, ducksy,”’ he said, as he put his young 
arm round her, “ J’// take care of you now, and we ’ll 
have a merry Christmas all to our own selves, for he 
won't trouble the nurseries.” 

But Madcap was too much taken up with the white 
rabbit to notice the allusion to her father, and had, 
indeed, altogether forgotten him till some accident should 
bring him to her mind. 

The sun was setting in blood-red behind the furze- 
crowned rock that gaye Mr. Eyre’s house its name, as 
the children approached it; but Doune looked first 
towards his mother’s room, the window of which now 
stood open. At the house-door there were servants only 
to receive them; and at once the boy suffered himself 
to be led away to the nursery, where, finding everything 
just as it used to be, his spirits rose, and he busied him- 
self about looking over old belongings and arranging 
fresh ones. The nurse had gone to the garden to fetch 
food for the rabbit, and not until the two were half- 
way through a gorgeous tea did Madcap remember her 
father. 

Doune saw her blue eyes suddenly widen as she put 
the morsel down untouched she was carrying to her lips, 
and wondered what was coming as she lifted two dimpled 
hands in a child’s dramatic way, and, nodding with 
intense gravity, ejaculated, 

“ Dad!” 

Doune stared; when had he and Dody ever called 
that terrible man anything but father ? 

“ Poor old Dad!” said Madcap, in an accent of in- 
tense pity. ‘“I’se quite forgot him ; come along of me 
and see him!” 

She had got down from her high chair, and pulled 
at the boy’s hand as she spoke; and though he went 
with her, it was unwillingly, and with his heart 
hardening at every step. 

Mr. Eyre, busy with his steward, heard those short 
and longer steps approaching his study, but did not 
look up, even when the door opened, and the young pair 
came in. 

““ Dad!” cried little Madcap, rushing to her father 
and throwing her arms round his neck in an irre- 
pressible burst of joy, ‘‘ here’s Doony—Doony’s come 
7ome!” 

The boy stood where his sister had left him, and 
over Madeap’s head the eyes of father and son met, and 
the hostile spirit in each heart strengthened, and as the 
boy did not stir, neither did Mr. Eyre; and if in this 
moment the boy failed in respect, so assuredly did Mr. 
Eyre in his duty towards the motherless lad whom he 
had not seen these three years. 

If the one had made a single step forward, if the 
other had beckoned ; or, perhaps, if the slender, dark, 
stubborn boy had borne ever such a faint resemblance 
to Madeap, or owned a tithe of Dody’s winning ways, 
Mr. Eyre might have made him some cold corner in his 
affections ; as it was, in every line of the boy’s defiant 
face and figure, he saw himself—that ugly self, from 
which he had lately turned away with loathing. 

The scene that made father and son avowed enemies 
lasted scarcely as long as the kisses little Madcap was 
remorsefully showering on her father. 

“Me and Doony having tea now,” she said, 
scrambling out of the arms that held her but loosely ; 
“we ll come back bimeby ”—and, without a backward 
thought or look, ran to Doune, and yanished with him 
through the open door. 

Mr. Eyre resumed his business on the instant, 
as if no frivolous interruption had occurred ; but when 
the man had left, he went to the window and looked to 
see what lights had been kindled in the nursery wing 
facing him. 

There was only one in the day nursery, but Mr. Eyre 
remembered Doune’s care of his little sister’s feet, and 
had no fear that the two were abroad, only as he dropped 
the blind it struck him that his wife from opposite might 
even thus have watched Azs light, as hour after hour he 
sate among his books, leaving her lonely, saye for her 
children. ; 

On the very night that she died, he had so left her 
on some paltry errand of scribbling, though on this 
occasion she had Lord Lovel to bear her company, and 
to Mr. Eyre the hours had passed unheeded, till the cry 
of murder roused him, and he had ascended the private 
staircase to find her unconscious, and stabbed to the 
heart. 

But to-night the neglect lay not with him, but with 
Madecap’s daughter, who had not a thought to give to 
the man who presently ate his soli dinner and 
dessert without a ripple of the tender voice that had 
been wont to adorn it. His dinner hour had been put 
back to six in recognition of her bed-time, which was 
seven; but eight had struck, and Mr. Eyre was in his 
study, when a knock at the door sounded, and Madcap’s 
nurse set her down inside it, half asleep and bundled- 
up in shawls. She climber’ on to his knee with 
difficulty, and pushed his book away. 


“Come to say to my pairs /” she said; and the 
next moment had fallen sound asleep on his shoulder. 

Mr. Eyre signed to the woman to go, and with 
exultation thought that at least the child had remem- 
bered him fice in all the rapture of Doune’s return : 
and when in half an hour’s time he carried her back to 
the nursery, he had so far softened towards the boy 
that had they met then a better feeling might have 
been established between them. 

But Doune was not there; with jealous heart, and 
counting each moment an Eternity, he had for a long 
while waited his little sister’s return, but when half an 
hour had passed he went where he had always gone 
when in trouble—to his mother’s picture. No matter 
that the 100m was in darkness; she was there, a liviny, 
abiding reality to him, and all things good and evil in 
his heart he laid before those lovely mother’s eyes that 
never failed to bring healing to his soul. 

‘* Mother,” he said aloud, and with his hand on the 
picture, “ she is my little baby ; you gave her into my 
charge, and I’ve taken care of her, and now father’s 
taking her away from me, as he used to try to take you 
away. If only you could come down and speak to me, 
mother, mother !” 

But next morning broke fair and bright, and the 
boy was wakened by little Madcap, who ran in guiltless 
of offence, and when they had breakfasted together went 
out on one of those delightful rambles that included 
every kennel, piggery, and dove-cot upon the estate. 
The boy missed-Digges at every turn; but, as by Mr. 
Kyre’s express commands Doune was kept in ignorance 
of what had lately occurred, he supposed that Josephine 
and her husband had been sent away for some fault 
displeasing to his father. 

Doune’s spirits had been steadily rising all the morn- 
ing, and when, with blooming roses on their cheeks, 
they returned home a little after one to find a real 
school-boy’s dinner ready in the nursery, Doune (who 
had been dreading lunch with his father) threw off the 
last of the jealous fears that had tormented him over 
night, and, kissing his “ darling, ducksy Madeap,” sate 
down with her joyfully to their feast. 

Nothing had been forgotten that a boy fresh from 
school could desire, and the nurse smiled as she served 
him, and Madcap thumped the table approvingly with 
her spoon when he had three helpings of pudding. 

The woman thought Mr. Eyre was behaving very 
well in thus giving up the child to her brother, not 
knowing that he as equally avoided the appearance of 
jealousy as hitherto he had avoided its reality, regarding 
it as a despicable vice of the weak, not one that ever 
attacked the strong. He remained within doors all 
that day; but none came to disturb him, though afar 
off he heard the children’s voices, and eyen caught a 
glimpse of them once or twice in the garden. 

He recognised the carefulness that housed Madcap 
safely before the dews fell, and when lights were kindled 
in the opposite wing, he wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and went through the village to a spot that he rarely 
left unvisited for a day. ; 

But others had been before him on this oceasion, for 
a wreath of daisies lay on his wife’s grave, and sprigs of 
sweet-smelling things laid here and there by a boy’s 
forward hand; and Mr. Eyre thought jealously that his 
son claimed the older as well as the younger Madcap, 
though she had never for one second placed her children 
before her husband. 

Or so he had believed—did he believe it now, 
when the living Madcap was shouldering away her 
mother’s image, and his thoughts to-night were less of 
grief for the lost than jealousy for the living ? 

His life was emphatically a march onwards. Ie 
could die, but he could not stagnate; and stagnation 
seemed to have come to him to-night, as he told himself 
that Doune was first, would always be first, in the child’s 
heart. And if so, then, no matter what it cost him, he 
would leave her, let her cling to Doune, make him her 
sole idol; for himself, no second place in any human 
heart would he accept. 

But when, long after his dinner hour, Mr. Eyre 
reached his study to find a token of little Madcap’s late 
presence in the shape of a dropped shoe-knot, he picked 
it up, and half forgave her, though not the faintest idea 
crossed his mind to return her good-night visit. 

Next day was cold and wet, and the children did not 
stir abroad ; but, lest dulness should draw her to him, 
Mr. Eyre went out for a long ride, that lasted till 
after dark, and on his return knew well enough that no 
such spasm of recollection as had seized her the night 
before had reminded her of him to-night. 

For a child of three is essentially one-idead, and 
has no memory (save at odd moments); it goes where 
love is, but rarely seeks it, so that Mr. Eyre receded 
into the background, and Doune occupied Madcap’s 
whole thoughts that night. 

The man had girded up himself to the fight; but 
who can fight with a child’s whim? Fickle? No 
more natural phase of Nature can be found than a 
healthy child; and Nature knows no such word as 
such faithfulness, and in its very elements is opposed to 
the strained idea whose breath has brought about half 
the tragedies the world has ever seen. 

But as Mr. Eyre’s jealousy grew, Doune’s slackened ; 
so that the boy in his turn softened towards his father, 
and prompted those excursions to the other side of the 
house, from which each day she returned more quickly, 
with no account to give of herself saye that Dad was 
“busy.” 
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The boy was honourable, and never tried by word 
or look to set her against her father. here was no 
bad blood in his veins, and with other treatment he 
would have grown up the noble “ might haye been” of 
Mr. Eyre’s own youth. 

But while the children played, and were happy, he 
was unconsciously preparing his reyenge in the invi- 
tation he had carelessly given the young Lord Loyel, 
and which he had supplemented by a letter to his 
mother, the answer to which he received a week after 
Doune’s return. 

“She would be only too rejoiced to send the boy to 


Mr. Eyre; he always drove her mad during the holi-, 


days, and no doubt at the Red Hall he would be able-to 
rampage to his heart’s content, and her own young 
babies required all her care, and her health was so 
terribly indifferent, &c., &c., and she could never stand 
more than a week in the country even for dear Algy (her 
new husband) and his hunting;” and in conclusion, 
her son (who seemed to have come in for nothing but a 
house and an empty title, which his father never expected) 
would arrive at his guardian’s house the very next day, 
by a certain train that she was particular to mention. 

Mr. Eyre smiled grimly as he read the letter and 
thought of the writer, a faded beauty who at thirty-five 
had taken for a rich second husband her first love, and 
hated the boy who reminded her hourly of that first 
loveless union. : 

Mr. Eyre ordered little Madcap’s late room (opposite 
his own) to be made ready, and the same day droye 
oyer alone to meet Lord Loyel’s heir. 

Doune heard by chance of the expected arrival, 
thought bitterly that it was like his father to give the 
welcome to a stranger that he refused to his own son. 

No doubt the fellow would be a proud, supercilious 
ass, who would look down on his own and Madcap’s 
pursuits, and this would be so much the better if he 
would only stick to Mr. Eyre’s own side of the house, 
and not trouble them. 

Doune said nothing to his sister—how could she 
understand? And he did not know that the two had 
already met at Lord Loyel’s funeral and become friends 
beside his grave. , 

Meanwhile Mr, Eyre received the boy, who came 
eagerly to meet him, thinking of little Madcap, and 
rejoiced to escape from the tyranny of holidays in 
Eaton-square. 

As Mr. Eyre looked at the clear-faced lad, sunny 
haired, and * bright of blee,’’ as all the Lovels were, it 
struck him for the first time that he and Doune could 
not be more than a year apart in age, yet how different 
in looks, bearing, and attractiveness. 

Mr. Eyre thought he might have loved such a son 
as this, as they went back together to the Red Hall, for 
the boy was fearless of him, and had, moreover, taken a 
liking, weeks ago; to the stern-faced man against whom 
his mind had not yet been poisoned by scandal. 

Doune heard the carriage return, and listened 
sullenly for a summons to go below; but none came, and 
Madcap and he had their short evening alone, as usual, 
until suddenly ‘‘ Dad”’ popped into her head, and down 
she jumped from her high chair to go to him. 

Doune wrapped her up with his usual jealous care, 
and saw her depart in the nurse’s arms ; then sate down 
with darkening brows, and the old bitter feelings rising 
in his heart. As he had felt when his mother died, and 


before the softening influence of his little sister had - 


come upon him, so he felt to-night as he sate alone and 
thought of how short his holidays were, and how com- 
pletely Mr. Eyre would win her away from him in the end. 

By a hundred trifles, and without questioning her, 
the boy had, during the past few days, discovered how 
close was the bond of sympathy between the pair ; how 
in everything Mr. Eyre had anticipated him, even to 
teaching her the alphabet ; how in every smallest detail 
of her nursery and dress Mr. Eyre’s hand appeared, and 
was recognised by the little one. 

“Dad carries me better than you do;” or, “ Dad 
tells much pittier stories than you does.’ Such ex- 
pressions would now and then fall from her lips, and it 
required the exercise of all the boy’s powers to keep her 
beside him, and for an hour together forget the 
existence of the lonely man who pored over his books 
in the opposite wing. 

Too young to understand the situation, she accepted 
it with the unhesitating trust of childhood, and trotted 
from one to the other with a heart brimming over with 
love for each. But the servants and outsiders found the 
state of things between father and son unnatural, and 
said there was bad blood between the two, because the 
boy knew Mr. Eyre had been suspected of the murder 
of his wife, but was not permitted to know that Digges 
had tacitly proved himself guilty of the crime. 

But here they erred. Doune had heard and knew 
nothing; but those who loved him might well tremble 
for its effect upon him when such knowledge came. 

He was thinking of her to-night, when a step 
sounded without, followed by a chuckle, that announced 
Madcap. And the boy started up, thinking it was his 
father ; but a tall lad brought in the child, who ran to 
Doune, crying out. 

*Doune, Doune, here’s that nice ’ittle boy me saw 
at the fooneral!”’ 

The two lads, near of a height, though there was a 
year between them, offered in appearance a most striking 
contrast, as for a moment, boy fashion, they looked 
askance at each other; then the one held out his hand, 
and the other took it with an honest enough grip, and 


and 


without speech or any other preliminaries, there was at 
once a good understanding between them. 

‘“What’s ’oo name?” said Madcap, with hands 
behind her back, and a much-tumbled pinafore fully 
disclosed. 

** Gordon Lovel.”’ 

Doune looked at him earnestly. So this was the new 
Lord Lovel; and how fondly he remembered the old one, 
the “ Frank,” who had been his and Dody’s playmate, 
none but he himself knew. 

“Come and have a ride on my rocking-’orse,” said 
little Madcap, pulling at Gordon’s hand; and so the two 
boys were given time in which to take-each other’s bear- 
ings, as the best sort of boys always will before rushing 
into a friendship that is no true one if it do not last a 
lifetime. Doune had endured his schoolfellows, but 
never had a real boy friend, neither had Gordon ever 
found ore completely to his liking, so that before the 
evening was over, and in spite of Madcap’s frivolous 
interruptions, the two boys had got so good a glimpse 
into each other’s minds as made them part reluctantly, 
and with eager thoughts of the morrow. ‘The three 
children breakfasted together, and it was afterwards 
that Mr. Eyre’s unintentional revenge upon little Mad- 
cap began. 

The boys, entirely taken up with one another, found 
the three-year-old child in their way ; and, though both 
adored her, presently found an excuse to take her back 
to the house, then rushed away from her laments and 
spent their morning gloriously. 

For there are so many perils and dangers into which 
mettlesome boys of eight and nine can get, even in a 
morning’s excursion round a small estate, and so many 
pursuits through which a baby might not be carried, or 
how could they haye climbed, leaped, and raced with 
the little one toiling behind them ? 

And they were happy, as boys can be happy, as man, 
woman, or girl never was nor ever will be: and of all 
heartsome, healthy sights commend me to a lad who, in 
the full flush of his youth and vigour, follows those 
innocent pursuits that are storing up strength within 
him against his manhood. 

Mr. Eyre had seen the premature return, heard the 
childish sounds of lament, saw the little figure that ran, 
with socks down at heel, after the retreating boys, 
returning shortly with every sign of grief and disorder, 
and sobbing her heart out as she climbed the steps 
that led from the garden to her nursery. Surely she 
would come to him, Mr. Eyre thought ; but she did not, 
and presently he swallowed his pride and went to her, 
though not even he could heal the wound her brother’s 
desertion had inflicted upon her faithful heart. She 
permitted herself to be consoled at last, and even ran 
with smiles to meet the faithless ones when they 
appeared ruddy and hungry in the distance. 

Doune snatched her up and kissed her fondly, then, 
seeing his father beyond, felt the colour of his spirits 
change; but Mr. Eyre demolished a difficulty, and 
established a right order of things by including both 
boys in his inquiries as to how they had amused them- 
selves that morning. 

Doune flushed and was tongue-tied for awhile; it 
gave him a new sensation to address the father who had 
not spoken to him for three years, but he forced out a 
few words, so that Gordon saw nothing amiss, and, liking 
both, was struck once more by the extraordinary 
resemblance between father and son. 

But if Mr. Eyre did not hold himself aloof from 
the children, he never intruded on them. 

They could come to him when they pleased; but he 
never went to them; their meals, their hours were 
different, and, having resumed his duties as magistrate, 
there were days when little Madeap seeking him for 
consolation, found none, so that thus early there were 
thorns in her babyish lot, and she learned to suffer 
before she understood the meaning of the word. 

For that first day in which she found herself 
neglected had, with variations more or less cheerful, 
repeated itself during the ensuing fourteen, so that some- 
times Madcap would be carried first by one boy, then the 
other, through all sorts of adventures, and anon found 
herself neglected for some rat-catching or bird-snaring 
exploit, from which her small presence was rigorously 
tabooed. 

But, no matter what might have been their short- 
comings to her during the day, of evenings they were 
her devoted slaves, and would play at every game possible 
to the whim or intelligence of a three-year-old child. 

Hide and seek was perhaps the favourite one, and 
bursts of merriment would often be wafted to Mr. Eyre 
on the other side of the house, who about this time 
marked an almanac with the date at which a reply 
might be expected to the message he had sent Hester 
Clarke. 

For if she would not obey his summons, he had made 
his mind up that he would go to her immediately. 

And little Madcap? Well, she had disappointed 
him, as her mother had tiever done, and he loved her, 
to be sure, but 

And yet it wanted only the touch of two velvet lips, 
the love and trust of two gentle arms round his neck, to 
make the strong man weak as water, and vow to forego 
vengeance, if only he might hold the first place in the 
heart of his lost Madcap’s daughter. As the holidays 
drew to a close the boys were more than ever in- 
separable, and one day Mr. Eyre asked Doune if he 
would like to join young Loyel at Eton after Easter, to 
which Dounce replied in eager affirmative, colouring 


for joy, but too tongue-tied to utter the gratitude he 
really felt. 

But a better feeling had slowly grown up during 
the past weeks between the two, that Gordon’s sunny 
temper and ways had done much to promote; for his 
was exactly the right influence for Doune, and came, 
too, in the very nick of time, and when it was most 
urgently needed. Nothing morbid could live in the 
healthy atmosphere Gordon made around him; while 
for Doune’s strength of character and brilliancy ot 
intellect the elder boy had the deepest admiration, so 
that the bond between them was one of unbroken 
harmony from the first. 

Often they would talk of what they would do when 
grown up, and, living so close together, not a day passed 
but the boys went through the Loyel woods, sometimes 
even entering the house itself, and roaming through its 
neglected, desolate rooms, invariably ending in a visit to 
Job, who sate by the fireside, but would neyer be able to 
do any active work again. 

He had come out of his fit perfectly clear in mind, 
save for one fixed hallucination, which was, that it was 
not his young master who had been buried under the 
name of Lord Loyel, but some other man, who resembled 
him, and whom Mr. Eyre had thought fit to bury thus 
for some reasons of his own. 

He never acknowledged Gordon as the heir, but 
invariably addressed him as Master Lovel, and bade him 
not grow up idle, or looking to the inheritance, as any 
day “little Master Frank” might walk in and claim 
his own. 

The boys humoured him in his fancies, and he liked 
them both ; but best of all he loved little Madcap, who 
sometimes came with them, and concerning whom the 
old man had a supernatural belief that she was her 
mother born oyer again—that mother who had once 
been his master’s girl-sweetheart, and who had been 
stolen from him by Mr. Eyre. 

So between the old and broken man and the young 
fresh child a strong and faithful love grew with the 
years, and by the time she was ten there was not a 
story of Frank’s beauty, bravery, and truth that she 
had not got by heart; and he had become that perilous, 
often most disappointing, creature upon earth—a child’s 
hero; and for every flower that she laid on her mother's 
graye she laid one also for Frank. 

* % % * 

The last few days of the holidays passed in perfect 
bliss to Madcap, for the two boys (blaming themselves 
for their neglect) took her with them everywhere ; 
carried her oyer wet places, but in dry ones allowed her 
to trot like a little dog at their heels, and if she got a 
tumble or two they were none the wiser, for she did 
not mind what bumps and bruises she got so long as she 
might follow them. 

Neither of them could make enough of her during 
this time, and each night the boys went sore-hearted to 
bed and dreaded the parting with her more. On the 
night before they were to start, travelling together as 
far as town, Doune went to his little sister’s cot before 
she fell asleep and sate down beside her. 

“Madcap, my little darling,” he said, “I’ve not 
been very kind to you these holidays; but I’ll be 
better next time, and it won’t be long.” . He 
stopped a moment, with that smarting pain in the eye- 
balls that is a brave boy’s way of crying, then went 
on—* and you'll be a good little girl, and get nurse to 
write me a letter once every week, telling me how you 
are, and I'll write to you often—and you must love me 
always” 

*“O! yes!’ said Madeap, “you and Dad—and 
Geordie,” she added, as an afterthought. 

* Don’t you love me better than Dad?” said the 
boy, his courage giving way, and the question forcing 
itself out. 

“You and Dad!” said the child, dancing up and 
down in her cot. “Dad and Doony—loye ’oo both!” 
and she kissed him fondly. 

He thought to himself bitterly of how often he had 
neglected her, thus driving her to Mr. Eyre to be con- 
soled, and indeed this fresh boy-love had for the time 
swept him off his feet, so that one day he soon forget 
his usual visit to his mother’s picture. 

And when the fatal moment of parting came—when 
Madcap, drowned in woe, was splashing Doune and 
Geordie impartially with her tears and throttling them 
with her kisses, even then the boy could not forgive his 
father that equal share with himself in his little sister’s 
heart. 

**Good-by, Sir,” said Geordie, taking Mr. Eyre’s 
hand warmly; “and thank you for the brightest, 
happiest holidays I have ever had in my life.” 

“Come back at Easter,” said Mr. Eyre, who really 
liked the lad in his way. 

** Good-by, Sir,” said Doune, his cold hand barely 
touching his father’s: and if he had not been so tall of 
limb, and resolute of glance, his independence might 
haye provoked a smile; as it was, Mr. Eyre met him in 
his own spirit, and ina final storm of sobs from Madcap, 
the school-boys departed. 


Cuarrer XI. 
When Mr. Eyre next went to Synge-lane he found 
Hester Clarke’s reply to his message, in the form of a 
sealed letter to himself. ‘ 
It had neither beginning nor ending, and contained 
very few words; but these were significant. 
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Janet Stork was dead, and she herself return- 
ing to England immediately. She had _ heard 
Mr. Eyre was resolved to seek her out, and most 
solemnly warned him to desist from any such 
attempt, since she could not tell him more than he 
did not already know of, and, for the sake of 
both the dead and the living, no power on earth 
should force her to open her lips on the subject. 

* Justice may yet,” said Mr. Eyre, aloud, as 
he folded the letter. ‘Tell her this from me 
when you write, that she shall speak, and I'll 
have the whole truth from her lips yet before 
I die: and he went out, with a curious feeling 
that the battle was beginning over again, and 
that the peace of the last few weeks had been 
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but a rest before the coming struggle. So 
the clue that had dropped from Frank’s dead 
hand was held safe in Hester’s living one, and 
he would find and wrest it from her, though it 
took him a dozen years of search. 

She could tell him nothing that he did not 
know already. Ay, that was true enough, for 
he knew her guilty of the murder, and to-day 
was more rooted in his belief of it than ever. 
His spirits rose as he walked home, and pausing 
at the churchyard, he thought that in time he 
might even come to forgive Frank, whose mind 
had no doubt been poisoned against him by the 
woman’s lies. ; 

Within an nour Mr. Eyre had telegraphed 
to the Governor of the convict settlement in 
which Janet had died for any information ob- 
tainable about the woman who had visited her. 

Before night the answer came back, that 
nothing was known of Hester Clarke’s plans 
beyond the fact that her destination was 
England, for which place she had sailed in the 
sailing-ship Arizona. 

Here was material upon which to work, but 
inquiry only elicited the fact that Hester 
Clarke had left the ship at a port half-way 
home, though the captain did not think that 
her circumstances warranted the loss of half 
her passage money. 

He had therefore returned it to her, and was 
much amazed when, by return of post, he 
received a cheque from Mr. Eyre, and a re- 
quest for an immediate interview. ‘This duly 
took place at Poplar, the honest bluff fellow 
refusing the money, but willing to give Mr. 
Eyre all the information he knew. 

He said that he had heard she was going 
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home because the friend for whom she had come out 
to the settlement was dead, and she had been heard to 
say she wished she had died with her, as she had no 
friends to return to in her own country. 

*«« And her appearance ?”’ said Mr. Eyre. 

“The handsomest creature I ever saw in my life,” 
said the sailor, with a weather-beaten blush that did not 
escape the other, ‘“ but with that look on her face ”’ 

* A look of guilt ?”’ said Mr. Eyre, swiftly. 

“Lord bless you, no,’ said the honest sailor, in- 
dignantly ; ‘she wouldn’t hurt a fly—but she looked 
like one who’s seen sorrow, and maybe worse things, in 
her time. I asked ber to marry me, Sir, and now the 
murder ’s out—but she wouldn’t, and there’s an end 
on’t,” he added, wondering what this stern, dark man 
might have had to do with her past life, or what with 
her future ? 

“You may thank God that she would not,’ said Mr. 
Kyre, drily. ** You will be going back before long?” 

“This day month.” 

** Keep a berth for me,” said Mr. Eyre, “for I’ll go 
with you.” 

‘The accommodation ’s rough, Sir,’’ said the man, 
feeling a curious unwillingness to set Mr. Eyre on 
Hester’s track. 

** What will do for a woman will do for me,” said 
Mr. Eyre, carelessly, and, having paid for his passage, 
entered the day and hour of the ship’s sailing in his 
pocket-book, shook the captain’s hand and left him. 

“T wish I may be doing her no ill turn,” thought 
the honest fellow (honest and thorough as surely 
sailors are above all other men), “but I doubt if he 
finds her there—she’s not the sort of woman to be 
caught if she’s minded to give any man the slip.” 
But as it turned out Mr. Eyre was not one of the 
half-dozen passengers who sailed in the good ship 
Arizona. 

The very hour of his departure deferred to the last 
moment, that he might wish little Madcap good-by in 
her sleep, and so spare herself and him a scene of pain ; 
nay, at the very moment when, cloaked and gloved, he 
entered the nursery, he was startled to hear her singing 
at the top of her voice, the tune abruptly changing to a 
horrible barking sound that tore his heart-strings where 
he stood, then saw the child struggling to rise, and 
terrified, gasping, fighting for breath, seemed in the 
act of dying before his eyes. 

He tore at the bell, cursing the nurse for her 
neglect, but, swifter than any bell could travel, the 
woman, when those shrill clear notes of singing burst 
upon her ear, had fled downwards to order blankets and 
boiling water, and was back in the room before the look 
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“Sobbing her heart out as she climbed vhe steps that led from the garden to her nursery.” 
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“The young pair paced down the churchyard walk together, while the villagers looked after them,” 
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of agony had died from Mr. Eyre’s face as he sate with the 
convulsed child in his arms. 

“ Croup, Sir,” she said, and whipped a bottle off the mantle- 
shelf and poured out a teaspoonful; “the hot water will be 
here directly,”’ and she poured the stuff down the child’s throat; 
but though the hot water came as by magic, and Madcap’s stiffened 
limbs were plunged in it, dose after dose of the ugly brown 
stuff was administered before the gasping struggles for breath 
grew quieter, and the contorted limbs grew still. 

“Dad, what is it?” she said, looking up at him once, as heip- 
less he hung above her, his agony greater than hers; and all his 
life long he never forgot that little piteous voice, the sight of her 
little terrified face in the midst of the steam and blankets, damp 
curls clinging to her brow . . . surely that other Madcap must 
see it, and blame him for his neglect of the child during the past 
weeks. He remembered that she had never been strong, though 
she seemed so. The little prematurely-born babe, that no one 
had expected to live, and she had been running wild with the 
boys, and fretting over their departure; and if Mr. “yre himself 
had left half an hour earlier, she would have becn erying out in 
her misery for ‘ Dad,” and there would haye been none to 
answer. 

He swore a vow then that if she recovered he would never 
again leave her—reveng? might go, but he would care for her 
as she would have done, whose very heart and body seemed to 
tremble with his as he gazed; and when, at last, the crisis of the 
attack was past and the child lying exhausted, but out of pain, 
in his arms, the man’s stubborn soul rose up in him, and he 
recognised the God that had granted the life that He might haye 
forfeited. For this demon by which the child is rudely shaken 
out of its slumber, and brought face to face with appalling suffer- 
ing and often death, is one before which the strongest man, the 
most skilful surgeon, must bow; and the sight of the broken 
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nerve, the child’s terror of the recurrence of the agony, 
are, even in the days of recovery, sadder still. 

The weak voice, the pallid cheek, the overheated 
atmosphere of the room, remind the watcher of how 
precarious is the life that has once been so threatened ; 
and when Mr. Eyre heard the last fiat of a famous 
London surgeon that nothing but the most devoted care 
and watching would shield her from constantly recurring 
attacks of a similar nature, he buried Hester Clarke and 
vengeance fathoms deep in his memory, and forbade 
them to rise again until summoned. 

As he sate with the child in his arms, it struck him 
that somewhere he had seen something similar, and in this 
very room . . . and the child had been his own ;: but it 
was dead, and he had come hither as magistrate, with the 
ministers of Justice at his heels, to arrest the woman 
upon whose knees it lay for the murder of his wife. 

Had the inevitable law of nature reproduced itself? 
was God to bring the sinner’s heart to humanity through 
its nearest and best ? 

All that night Mr. Eyre watched beside the little 
steam-enshrouded figure. At daybreak the Arizona 
sailed; and as she parted her cables her captain rejoiced 
that she carried one passenger the less than had been 
booked. 

Mr, Eyre himself put ship and man out of his mind, 
and on the day when he might have reached Hester's 
landing-place was wholly engaged in enjoying the 
frolics of a child who, in the sparkle of a young March 
day, had recovered some of the brightness that she lost 
in an illness that, though five weeks old, she had not 
hitherto been able to forget. 

In one bitter short experience Madcap had learned 
the meaning of the word death, and shrank away from 
it—shrank even from visiting her mother’s grave, and 
knew safety nowhere out of her father’s sight. 

She had been taken back to her old room opposite 
his, and not even Doune could have found the heart to 
oust her from it when, at Easter, he came back to find 
her languid; half her beauty of rounded outlines gone, 
threatened daily and hourly with the deadly complaint 
that had already seized her twice since the one that had 
appalled Mr. Eyre. 

Perhaps the hearts of father and son merged their 
bitterness there at her side, and in their common love 
joined forces to protect her; perhaps jealousy showed 
as a mean and common thing as they watched over the 
little frail life that was the all of each; and the first 
fibre of respect in Doune stirred to his father when, 
after a long watch, Mr. Eyre laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder and bade him go to rest. But first Doune 
went to his mother and, light in hand, looked in her 
eyes for reasons why she should so have loved Mr. Eyre. 

Perhaps the boy found them there, so that he could 
subordinate himself to her happiness, and when, a few 
days later, Geordie came, her satisfaction was complete. 

No need to tell the boys now to take care of her. 
Carried over every puddle, and up every hillside, little 
Madcap daily gained fresh strength and tone, so that 
the village folks smiled to see the “master”? and the 
boys go by with her. The black drop of blood between 
father and son was gone, they said, praying Heayen that 
when he grew older he might not take the tragedy of 
his mother’s end amiss and read Mr. Eyre wrongly, as in 
their secret souls they themselves had done. Some of 
the women said that in making an idol of the child he 
had made a phantom of the mother, and that he was 
more “ foolish’? over the second Madcap than he had 
been over the first; and this was true in a sense, for, 
while he had felt himself master of his wife’s fate, here 
he knew himself helpless, and his loye was all the purer 
that it was so much the less masterful. If outwardly 
he wore as proud a front and carried things with as 
high a hand as ever, inwardly he knew himself a 
changed man, who looked out on life with new eyes, 
and in whom the very lust for vengeance was for a time 
extinguished, so that he hardly thought of the 
Arizona or of how cach day his chances of tracing 
Hester lessened. 

About this time Mr. Eyre received a_ letter that 
puzzled him, since he could see no good reason why it 
should be addressed to Aim more than to any other 
person. . 

It was his way to read his letters through without 
first looking at their signature, so that only at the end 
of this one did he find enlightenment, and then only 
of a partial kind. 

The writer said her son had joined the —th Foot 
(against her most urgent entreaties) in the thick of the 
Crimean War, that his name had never appeared among 
the list of killed or wounded, nor had his effects been 
forwarded to her, though, on inquiry at the War Office, 
she had elicited the fact that he had been sent back to 
England invalided at the close of the war. But home 
he had never come, and she feared some brain- 
injury that kept him apart from her, or that he had 
fallen into bad hands, for he was said to have a large 
sum of ready money in his possession when he sailed. 
The mother went on to say that, having seen in a news- 
paper an allusion to Mr. Eyre’s return with the body of 
the late Lord Lovel, who had joined the regiment about 
the same time as her son (she was able to fix the date 
by a letter from her boy), she ventured to write and ask 
if Mr. Eyre had scen or knew anything of him, the 
Colonel and more than half the officers being dead, and 
the remainder now in India. 

She added that he was twenty-three years of age, 
tall, fair, and blue-eyed, he» inly son, and she a widow. 


His Christian name was Francis. Mr. Eyre’s memory 
was accurate, and he remembered Colonel Lindsay’s 
mentioning young Methuen, also some odd words that 
had escaped Frank in dying; but these he did not think 
worth repeating to the poor lady when he wrote to tell 
her that he had no knowledge of her son. 

He received a more memorable letter some weeks 
later, perhaps the longest one that bluff sailor, Captain 
Pye, ever wrote. 

He said he had stopped two days on his outward 
passage at the port Mr. Eyre would have visited, and 
had spent his whole time in making inquiries about 
Hester Clarke. Several people remembered her landing, 
as she was unveiled, and her beauty was so uncommon, 
and she was seen to enter a food-shop close to the 
harbour; but from the moment she left it not the 
slightest trace of her could be found. Many ships, 
both homeward and outward bound, touched at the 
port that day, and the captain could only suppose that 
she had gone away in one of them. She had effected 
some change in her dress at the shop (said the woman 
who kept it), and veiled herself so closely that her 
features could not be seen. 

And the sailor concluded with the hope (meaning 
no offence) that since it was clear the poor soul did not 
wish to be traced, and had tried to burn her boats 
behind her, why, to his mind, ’t would be only honour- 
able in any man not to set sail in pursuit of her ; and he 
begged to remain Mr. Eyre’s faithful servant, Joseph 
Pye. 

" Mr. Eyre wrote a brief reply, in which he thanked 
him, and said that he still meant to take a sail in the 
Arizona one of these days, and should make it his 
business to know when Captain Pye’s ship was in port. 
But somehow, the * convenient season”’ for that sail did 
not come. As years went by, and gradually little 
Madcap outgrew the fell complaint that had threatened 
her life so often, she still required all his care; and home 
ties and those connected with his estate bound him more 
and more closely to the life that had so fully satisfied 
him in the days before Hester Clarke came to trouble it. 

If now and then a restless thought rose in his mind— 
if at odd moments the old puzzle rose and confronted 
him, demanding its solution, he put it by. Perhaps 
some inward sense told him that this time of peace was 
but the pause before the final struggle of his storm- 
tossed life. But the pause was a long one; and the 
years went by as days to the man who at no period of 
his life had found a day too long for its work. 

And so in the eternal freshness of the ‘“ children’s 
kingdom” the man lived and renewed his youth. So 
by slow but sure degrees during these happy, healthy 
years the old antagonism between father and son died 
out; for beside and between them stood Madcap with 
her love, and a hand in the hand of each. 


PARTS 


Cuarter I. 


A boy was singing “As pants the hart for cooling 
streams,” and the exquisite voice soared, as it were, to 
the very gates of heaven, then sank down and down 
like silver into the depths of a clear well—sank into the 
very souls of some of those who heard him, and, by 
some curious association of ideas, caused Mr. Eyre to 
start violently and lean forward to gaze at the singer. 

Why, this was the very boy whose voice had so 
enchanted Mrs. Eyre one hot May morning that she had 
compared it to cool rills of running water that refreshed 
body and soul as they fell; and Mr. Eyre, who, for a 
wonder, had accompanied her to church, had laughed, 
saying she only found the voice uncommon because in 
looks the boy happened to be a cherub. 

And there stood the boy, cherubic, sweet-voiced, 
singing the very same words, and looking as if he had 
never done anything but sing ever since; and yet it was 
impossible that he should be the same. ‘This must be a 
younger brother. . . . With a sudden gesture Mr. Eyre 
brushed his hands across his eyes, then looked around 
him, much as Rip van Winkle may have done when he 
wakened from his long dream. 

The boys and girls had grown into youths and 
maidens, the middle-aged folk had grown old, and 
many of the old men and women were missing from 
their places; the very clergyman had grown white- 
headed, and the clerk and sexton become bowed with 
rheumatism and age. 

His glance came back to rest on the occupants of his 
own pew, and again he started, for it seemed to him that 
his wife stood before him—this was not the child who 
had drawn him hither each Sunday morning; but his 
lost Madcap, just as she had looked in the early days of 
her marriage, no whit older, or sadder, or less lovely 
than the girl at whom Mr. Eyre now so intently gazed. 

The tall handsome lad beside her was Doune, the 
living image of what his father had been at twenty, and 
just then so deep in thcught that his prayer-book had, 
unnoticed, slipped from his hand: but it was on the 
fourth occupant of the pew that Mr. Eyre’s gaze 
eng longest, a frown slowly gathering upon his 

row. 

The young man who had caused it to gather would 
scarcely have heeded one of Jove’s thunderbolts just 
then, for his ardent, eager eyes were fixed upon Madcap, 
who seemed unconscious of his presence and intent 
only on her devotions. . 


II. 


There was too much of the lover in that look, 
thought Mr. Eyre, experiencing that odd sense of 
repulsion which most fathers know when the lover 
comes to woo the young and delicate daughter. Per- 
haps some jealousy is its root. Perhaps the father’s 
instinct has its origin in something nobler, and he 
trembles for the future of the tenderly-nurtured creature 
whose truest safety is-by his side. ‘ 

“TIL have no boy and girl love-making here,’’ thought 
Mr. Eyre, looking keenly at Madcap, who caught the 
glance and half smiled. “I’m first with her yet,” 
was the continuation of his thought, as, folding his 
arms and with gaze that went past her through the 
open door, he set himself to think of how it was that 
these twelve years had passed so swiftly that he had 
taken no count of them till to-day. 

Madeap’s rearing and the gradually acquired mastery 
of Doune had oceupied him a long while; and then, to 
be sure, there were the perilous years of the two young 
men to be watched over at school and college, and his 
own duties as landowner and magistrate to be per- 
formed, and the “trivial round, the common task” 
had so filled his days, that he had not room even for the 
episodes of ambition and love that had on two several 
occasions threatened him. The first came when the 
Duke of Marmiton died, and Mr. Eyre was entreated in 
the Conservative interest to stand for the county; but 
to such entreaties he turned a deaf ear, because his 
home-ties so closely bound him that ambition offered no 
charms to him now. 

The second episode came in the determinative siege 
of him by the Duke's widow, a beautiful woman, with 
whom Mr. Eyre had flirted before his marriage ; and, as 
he would not run away, it was openly wondered that 
he did not marry her, if only to free himself from her 
persecutions. 

Vor the rest. he had without an effort won back that 
position which he had once so entirely lost, and, in the 
eyes of his world, stood forth a man who had entirely 
lived down that one terrible, far-reaching sin of his 
youth, that in its consequences had so nearly wrecked 
his life. 

But to-day, in his stubborn heart the old fierce 
question rose like a spectre, and demanded its reply. The 
time of peace was over, and the moment for uprising at 
hand; and the ice that during the past years had frozen 
hard over one hidden volcano in his heart, shivered at a 
breath, and in that hour of awakening he realised that, 
amidst all his duties, she had been forgotten. Madcap 
saw the light flash to his eye, the colour spring to his 
cheek, as rising, and making a gesture to them not to 
follow, he left the church, and walked straight to his 
wife’s grave, where he stood for awhile looking down 
on it; then plucked a daisy, and placed it beside another 
that his pocket-book held; but with the second he laid 
away a vow. 

Ay ; but once before, and by her scaree cold clay, he 
had sworn an oath to her, and forgotten it ; he had been 
happy in his home-life, while she, who had no share in 
it, lay here neglected and alone, while, secure from pur- 
suit, her murderer walked the earth. 

He had been asleep, but now he was awake, and to 
the bitter end would pursue that scheme so abruptly 
broken off by his little daughter’s illness. 

She was strong enough now, and, besides, there were 
others to love her if anything happened to himself. 
There was Doune: the boy’s splendid training at his 
father’s hands had left few fears as to his moral future : 
it was only from an intellectual standpoint that his 
father had fears for him, and he dreaded that abuse 
of application to the lad’s studies that usually re- 
sulted in sleepless hours, and latterly in one or two 
curiously prolonged attacks of sleep-walking. But this 
tendency he would outgrow, and as to those issues 
involved in Doune’s future knowledge of the manner of 
his mother’s death, Mr. Eyre never troubled himself 
with conjectures concerning them; the boy knew him, 
ay, and loved him, as the father was very well aware, 

Before he left his wife’s grave, and long before that 
homily misnamed a sermon was half over, he had 
chalked out his plans, arranged his campaign, and on 
reaching home ia consulting his “ Shipping Gazette,” 
in which, as by a miracle, he found the very inform- 
ation he most desired. ; 

His daughter’s eyes had followed him as he left the 
church; but Doune had scarcely seemed to notice his 
father’s exit, while Gordon thought that the flush on 
her cheeks, the unwonted restlessness of her movements, 
were due rather to her thoughts than Mr. Eyre’s abrupt 
departure. 

It was the young fellow’s last day here; to-morrow 
he would return with Doune to keep his last term at 
Oxford, and then he would come home to settle down 
at the Towers. ‘ 

~ Gordon saw Madeap there as his wife, and he meant 
to turn the old place upside down before he took 
her home to it, which would be somewhere about next 
autumn, he supposed, as then she would be full sixteen 
years old. 

No lovers showed on the horizon; but, with one of 
those pronee of true love or fear that often we call 
supernatural, the young fellow longed for some sign or 
promise of love from her before he left on the morrow. 

He would be gone such a little while; and surely 
there could be no hurry; yet, as her eyes travelled past 
him down that gradually diminishing perspective of 
aisle and churchyard that ended in her mother’s grave, 
he said to himself that he would within the hour put his 
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fate to the touch, without the leave of Mr. Kyre or any 
other. 

As the preacher’s dull booming voice sounded iaintly 
from afar, Gordon (unconsciously following Mr. Eyre’s 
steps) went through a kind of retrospect of the past 
twelye years, in which the foremost figure was always— 
if with a hundred variations—Madeap. 

If at three years he had slighted while he adored 
her, at six she had assumed airs of sovereignty to which 
he had submitted, while each succeeding year gave her 
fresh superiority ovér the lads who grew so fast, and 
must pass through all those awkward stages of youth 
through which the girl herself danced and played with- 
out the loss of a single grace or charm. 

Tricksy as a brook that laughs over pebbles, but 
anon sinks into silence between high banks, with a 
depth of character that ran hand in hand with those 
wild madeap spirits from which her mother had taken 
her name, as clear-brained as she was simple, as 
innocent as she was strong, Gordon’s mind had never 
held but one idea of womanhood from his birth; and 
Madeap filled it. . 

His love exactly matched that pure, boyish ardent 
one that his dead cousin, Lord Lovel, had felt for 
Madeap’s mother. Sixteen and eighteen, these had 
been the ages of the young pair, and now Gordon was 
eighteen and the younger Madcap fifteen and a half; 
and why might he not speak and secure his happiness 
before some other man appeared to dull or destroy his 
hopes ? 

In her education had been included no forward 
thoughts of men, and no self-consciousness marred that 
virginal look which we sometimes see in very young 
girls who from their birth have been kept far out of the 
reach eyen of a chance smirch of evil, and whose 
souls have been left as God made them, not moulded 
to the lives of those to whom their training has been 
intrusted. 

She was dressed in white, as it was Mr. Eyre’s whim 
that she always should be ; her gown was simply made, 
and reached to her ankles, while long white silk mittens 
that reached to her elbows were tied with narrow 
ribbons, and black shoes with silk stockings inside shod 
the most beautiful little foot in the county. But when 
the benediction was spoken, and the young pair paced 
down the churchyard walk together, while the villagers 
looked after them and smiled, as people will at the sight 
of love, youth, and beauty, Gordon’s heart sank, so 
that in silence they went through the little gate and 
took the path that led homeward through Lord Lovel’s 
woods, Doune having started off alone and at a great 
pace. 

Softly as those who are shod in velvet the two went, 
and this silence was so unlike his roguish, saucy 
Madeap that, trembling, he thought she must know 
what was on his lips, and that, O! blessed and unsus- 
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“He ws getting old,” said the young 
fellow, turning round to face her, with eyes 
angry as her own; ‘“‘and of course he has 
whims, and can’t sleep at nights, and feels 
the heat in church. But is all this any 
reason, pray, why you should forget 7 am 
going away, as well as Doune, to-morrow ?”’ 

“Poor Geordie!” she said; and he felt 
that he hated his name, and wished it had 
been any other. ‘ But vow will come back :. 
and you are so young; and: you say he is 
getting old. ... . Why, there is no real 
work for which he is not fitter and stronger 
than you or Doune !” 

“Thank you,” said Gordon, feeling the 
insult to his youth kecnly. ‘ Perhaps when 
Doune and I are elderly men, there may be 


Lala Nt ae : 
are y one or two things that we can do to your 
Wis | satisfaction.”’ 


“Elderly men are so much more in- 
teresting than young ones,” said the girl, 
stooping to pluck a sorrel-leaf, and 
grimacing as she ate it. ‘ But what is the 
matter with you this morning? You look 
as cross as two sticks, and usually you are 
so good-tempered ”’ 

‘“‘Good-tempered!” exclaimed the sorely 


pected sign of love, she was shy as 
himself. 

The young May breezes stole ruffling 
round their lips and cheeks, for here 
might always be found freshness and 
shade; but even the beauty of her be- 
loved woods could not rejoice the girl’s 
heart that day, and when presently 
Gordon stooped down to look into her 
yh averted face, he saw that tears were 
running down her cheeks. 

“* Madcap!” he cried, moved to the 
soul by these signs of grief that must 
surely be for himself, ‘don’t ery; I 
shall soon be back. This is May the 
10th, and I shall be back the first week 
in July—come home for good.” 

“It’s not you,’’ said Madcap, un- 
gratefully, as she dried her eyes ; “it ’s-—it ’s Downe /” 
The young loyer recoiled, and the words of love died on 
his lips. : 

Can't you see that he is killing himself with over- 
work ?”’ said the girl, unheeding Gordon’s looks ; “ he 
has been up night after night all through the recess, yet 
he rises at the same hour as we do, and he gives himself 
no rest : and now he is going back unrefreshed to harder 
work still, and he will take to walking in his sleep, and 
perhaps fall off a chimney and be killed—my dear, 
darling Doune !”’ 

“He has never gone farther than the door of his 
chambers,” said Gordon, in unsympathetic tones; ‘‘ the 
bolts always wake him up—besides, 7’m there to see 
that he comes to no harm.” 

* And yet you are going to Jeave him,” said Madcap, 
looking at him with eyes in which reproach drowned 
itself in tears; ‘and who is going to pick him up, pray, 
if he falls out of a window, or—or telegraph to get me 
up in time?” 

* You know, Madcap,” said the young fellow, coldly, 
“that your father arranged for me to leaye college one 
term before Doune did; but if you are so anxious to 
get rid of me for six months longer, why, I will stay the 
last term.” 

*: Do,” she said, her face clearing up; “and you and 
he shall come back together, and we will all be as 
happy—as happy as can be!” 

“Shall we?” said Gordon, rather wistfully. “I 
don’t know. I’m not given to presentiments; but 
somehow I feel as if this were the last of our happy 
days, and that trouble is closing round us.” 

The girl started as though a chill breath had pierced 
the warm air around, and she grew a little pale as she 
said— 

“TI felt like that just now; but it is only that 
you are both going away to-morrow, and so we have 
got out of spirits and superstitious. I even thought 
there was something amiss with father when he went 
out, and stayed ro long by mother’s grave; have you 
seen any signs of restlessness in him lately?” ‘she 
added. ‘ 

Now this was the last straw on Geordie’s back. To 
be questioned about an elderly gentleman’s bodily signs 
when you are bursting with your first declaration of 
love is surely beyond the endurance of any proper man 
of spirit. ; 

* He is getting old,” said Gordon, brusquely, and 
turning his back on her. 

“Old?” repeated the girlin a startled tone. “Dear 
old dad is growing old ? How dare you say such a thing, 
or turn your back upon me, Sir?” she added, stamping 
her foot (and here I must regretfully remark that she 
invariably stamped twice, where once would have 
satisfied her mother), and *a flood of angry crimson 
rushing to her cheeks. 


tried young man. ‘“ Why, to be a good- 
tempered man is to be the butt—the fool 
of one’s company ” 
“ Yes—but you are only a boy,” said Madeap, slip- 
ping her hand through his arm as she spoke: ‘* how 
dreadful it will be when we are really grown up,”’ and 
she sighed, as at the thought of departing joys. 

“I don’t suppose any of us will grow much more,” 
said Gordon, gloomily, and feeling that his wooing was 
going from bad to worse, “ though I have heard of girls 
growing after they were sixteen.” 

“But I’m only fifteen and a half, Geordie,” said the 
girl, almost piteously, as she looked up into his clouded 
tace, and speaking as one who laments to lose something 
precious; ‘‘ don’t forget that every year I grow older : 
father gets older too—as you were cruel enough to 
remind me just now!”’ 

‘And youth is the time in which to enjoy yourself, 
and J am growing older, too,’’ said Gordon, with a ruth- 
lessness that only the pain of love could justify. “ Are 
we to be children always, because Mr. Eyre is a quarter 
of a century ahead of us?” 

Madeap drew her hand away, and, with something 
of her father’s odd sense of awakening, looked. at the 
young man before her. 

‘You are grown up, I suppose,” she said, after a 
minute’s dispassionate survey of him, ‘and you haye a 
moustache—I never noticed it before—and Dounce has 
none; but he is a year younger than you, and, after all, 
I don’t think one would suit him.”’ 

He answered nothing; he was dumb with helpless 
anger and misery as he walked beside her. 

Her instinct, usually so fine, was at fault here; for, 
preoccupied by thoughts of Doune and her father, she 
never dreamed of the turmoil going forward in the 
breast of her companion, and who in her mind, and 
despite that unexpected discovery of his moustache, was 
still a boy. 

“Let us sit down,’ she said, as one suddenly 
fatigued ; and Gordon felt that the sequel to his chapter 
of accidents had come, when he found himself enthroned 
on moss, in all the agony of those go-to-meeting clothes 
that he abhorred. 

His tall hat, at least, he might lose without in- 
decorum, and this he sent flying with a vigour that 
nearly wrecked it against a neighbouring tree, and 
brought Madcap to a more attentive consideration of 
him than she had hitherto vouchsafed. 

His good looks, though remarkable in themselves, 
were of that Saxon order that no one dreams of calling 
uncommon, and he had always suffered in Madcap’s eyes 
from being placed in juxtaposition with Doune, whose 
keen, dark, brilliant beauty was peculiar to the males of 
his family. 

* Are you all bewitched together?” she said; * first 
father, then Doune, now you?” 

* Yes, I am bewitched,” he said, not looking at her, 
and thinking that no man of mettle or sense ever sat 
down to a declaration of love, and certainly not with 
such scant encouragement as was his. 

To be chaffed, to be called a boy at nearly one- 
and-twenty, to be congratulated on a moustache, as if it 


“were a new doll or a pop-gun, to suggest sitting down 


when he would have found it a better sign m her if she 
had run away from him; were not all these things 
sufficient to.anger even one of the gentle, sweet-blooded 
Loyels? When he had dispatched his gloves after his 
hat he felt better, but still looked cross enough to 
amaze Madcap, who had not the clue to his thoughts, 
and who now capped all her other misdeeds by bursting 
into a peal of laughter. : 

*“Why don’t you send your coat after the rest?” 
she said. “I’ve seen you often enough in your shirt- 
sleeyes—though I don’t find the day hot at all; Iam 
perfectly cool.” 

“You need not tell me that,” said the young man, 
who had folded his arms on his breast, and now looked 
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as miserable as he had before looked angry. 
“You are always cool about everything that 
concerns me, but you put yourself into a 
fever if your father or Doune get a finger- 
ache.” 

“Why, Geordie,” she said, opening her 
eyes very wide, ‘are you jealous ?”’ 

““My name is Gordon,” said the young 
fellow, crossly. ‘* Whoever nick-named me 
that detestable Geordie ought to be shot. 
I may be only a boy, but I’ll be 
hanged if I answer to that name 
again.” 

“Shall I call you Lord Lovel?” she 
said, in a gentle voice, that made him 
turn swiftly to look at her; but alas! 

In her fair cheeks two pits do lie; 
and these pits were filled up and 
brimming over with laughter as the 
rest of her face, and while 
ravishing, seryed only to en- 
rage him. 

“I'll tell you what it is, 
Madcap,” he said; “if you 
go on laughing at me this way, I'll 
box your ears—or—kiss you.” 

“Tt would not be for the first 
time,” said Madeap, placidly, and with a 
shameless disregard of her situation ; “ kissing 
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I Bee Is NOT THE SLIGHTEST 


DOUBT THAT THERE IS A POS- 
SIBILITY OF RESTORING AND 
BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, THE 
GREATEST CHEMISTS TELL Us 
80, AND MODERN PROOF HAS 
BEEN OFFERED IN MANY PRE- 
VARATIONS. THAT THERE SHOULD 
BE ONE OF SUPERIOR EX- 
CELLENCE AMONG THESE MAY 
ALSO BE ADMITTED, AND THE 
BEST TEST OF THAT SURPASSING 
EXCELLENCE WOULD BE THE 
LASTING PATRONAGE RECEIVED 
AND FAME ALLOWED MRS. 8, A. 
ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 


ME. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 
HA RESTORER 


is acknowledged by all to be most effi- 
cacious for restoring, invigorating, 
beautifying, and dressing the Hair, ren- 
dering it soft, silky, and glossy, and 
disposing 1t to remain in any desired 
position; quickly cleansing the scalp, 
removing Dandruff, arresting the fall, 
and imparting a healthy and natural 
colour to the hair. It never fails to 
restore grey hair to its original youthful 
colour, It acts directly upon the roots of 
the hair, giving them the natural nourish- 
ment required, 


Of BOTTLE DID IT. THAT IS 


THE EXPRESSION OF MANY WHO 
HAVE HAD THEIR GREY HAIR 
RESTORED TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR, AND THEIR BALD spoT 
COVERED WITH HAIR, AFTER 
USING ONE BOTTLE OF MRS. §. A. 
ALLEN'S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER, 
1T IS NOT A DYE; IT CAN DO NO 
HARM, EVERY ONE WHO HAs 
USED THiS PREPARATION SPLAKS 
LOUD IN ITS PRAISE. IF You 
WISH TO RESTORE YOUR HAIR 
AS IN YOUTH AND RETAIN IT 
THROUGH LIFE, WITHOUT DELAY 
PROCURE A BOTTLE. 
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For 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 


DEDICATED TO 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
WITH THANKS 
VOR LIBERAL PATRONAGE BESTOWED. 


The perfection of Beauty is a beautiful 
smooth complexion. It indicates health 
as well as excites the admiration of all, 
Face Powders are injurious to the skin, 
and fail in effect compared with Bridal 
Bouquet Bloom—a vegetable liquid, which 
cuuses the cheek to glow with health, and 
the Neck, Arms, and Hands to rival the 
Lily in whiteness, Loveliness of the com- 
p'exion, the bloom of Nature restored and 
preserved; whether the skin be white or 
of olive hue, it is always lovely if kept 
tree from blemishes, pimples, freckles, 
sun-burn, tan, &c., by the use of Bridal 
Bouquet Bloom, a most refreshing and 
agreeable balm for the skin, softening red- 
ness and preventing all roughness. 


BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM imparts 
exquisite Beauty to the Face, Neck, Arms, 
and Hands. In a moment of time it 
imparts a delicate softness and purity, 
with the tint and fragrance of the Lily 
and the Rose. 


BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM is with- 
out a rival in’the World. It is utterly 
impossible to detect in the Beauty it 
confers any artificial character. One trial 
of it will convince any lady of its great 
superiority over any other liquid and the 
numerous powders. It is perfumed with 
a combination of the rarest and choicest 
flowers, each beneficial and useful, and at 
the same time imparting to the Skin a 
most delightful fragrance. : 

BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM is in 
special favour with travellers. By its use 
you escape all injury to the Complexion 
by change of climate and the use of Hard 
Water. It neutralizes the irritating pro- 
perties of Soaps. It prevents all redness, 
roughness, and chapping. 


Patronised by all the European Courts 
and by the élite of America. 


Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in 
Toilet Articles, 


Each bottle is inclosed in an elegant Toilet Case. 
MANUFACTORIES AND SALES-ROOMS: 
lt and 116, Southampton-row, London, England. 
92, Boulevard Sebastopol, Paris, France, 
35, Barclay-street, and 40, Park-place, New York, U.S, 
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““DALMY DAYS,”’ the Extra Holiday 

Number of CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE, con- 
tains a Treasury of Original! Stories and Pleasant Papers by 
well-known Writers, and Graphic Pictures by the leading 
Artists, forming a Charming Companion for the Town, the 
Country, and the Seaside, 


The First large Edition of “Palmy Days” having been 
exhausted, it has been reprinted, and may be had at all Book- 
sellers’ and the Railway Bookstalls. 


MAGAZINES FOR HOME READING; 

tor Holiday Reading, for the Town, Country, or 
Seaside; for Week-day and Sunday; adapted to the 
tastes and requirements of Every Member of the Family. 


bs 
Monthly, 6d. 


(PHE QUIVER. For Sunday and General 
Reading. 


The JULY PART contuins amongst many other contributions :— 

HOW OUR RED INDIAN BRETHREN WERE CIVILISED. 

DANIEL: A PATTERN OF CONSISTENT PIBTY. By the 
Rey. Prebendary Moore, M.A, " 

A WORD ABOUT BROTHERS, By A Sister. 
ROUND THE PADDINGTON DUST-YARDS. By “ ‘The 
Quiver ’” ae Commissioner. Illustrated. 

SUNDAY MORNING AT A CASUAL WARD. Illustrated. 
MY MOTHER'S QROUBLE Short Story. By C. Lespard. 
WAYS AND MEANS. A Modern Parable.” By Lady Laura 


Hampton. 
RAKES EN EMY. Short Story. ce Sarah Pitt. 
THE PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED. By the Rey. Pre- 
bendary Chadwick, D.D. 
AUNTIE’S CORNER DRAWER, Short Story. 
bERIAL STORIES: 
BARBARA STREET. By the Author of “ Our Nell,” &c. 
DOUBLY BLIND. By the Author of “ Bertie and 1)" &e. 
‘* A safer and more interesting magazine we do not know than 
THE QUIVER.”—Standard. 


“An outlay of sixpence upon THE QUIVER will not be 
regretted.”"—Guardian. 


“TH QUIVER is widely known as one of the very best of 
Magazines.’’—Record. 


“THE QUIVER forms alibrary of good reading.'’"—Scotsman. 
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(CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
The JULY PART contains the foliow.ng amongst 
numerous other Papers of special interest :— 
POPULAR ENTERTAINM EN'T's. By Rey. Harry Jones, M.A. 
OU tLe MisH AS A DAINVY Dis. By C. FP. Gordon 
Summing. 
JOHN CURWEN AND THE TONIC SOL-FA MOVEMENT. 
With Portrait. 
THE DECORATION OF FANS. By an Artist. 
IRISH LACH. 
THE FAMILY DOCTOR ON PRESERVING THE MEMORY. 
REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMEN''S FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 
THE FAMILY PARLIAMEN', &e, 
SERIAL AND OTHER STORIES :— 
Rote By the Author of * In a Minor Key,” &c. 
CO-HEIKS. By the Author of ‘* Lady Flavia,” &c. 
THE CRUISE OF THE JEMIMA. 
ACROsS ‘THE RIVER. 
A DUTCHMAN’S LITTLE HOLIDAY. 

“The stories in CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE are 
good, the pictures are clever, the selection of subjects is 
strikingly varied; it contains a variety of useful information, 
and altogether a glance through the pages shows that ther 
gontents ure unusually attractive.”’—The ‘limes. 


Tit. 
Monthly, 6d. 


LITLE FOLKS MAGAZINE. 


GIRLS AND BOYS,—You will find a host of deligitful and 
attractive features for you in the New Volume of LITTLE 
FOLKS, commencing with the JULY PART, price 6d., 
including Three New Serial Stories, New Fairy Stories, 
“Strange Pictures from Strange Lands,"’ * Leaders of the 
Insect Kingdom,” Novel Hints on the Games and Amuse- 
ments of the Month, “In Queer Places, and What L Saw 
There,” ** Some Curiosities of the Seashore,’’ Little Papers 
for Little Art-Workers, Humorous Victures by American 
Artists, ‘‘ Children of all Nations,” &., &c. There will alsu 
be many other good things too numerous to mention here, 
but particulars of which will be found in the P rospectus, a 
copy of which you can obtain from your Bookseller, or post-" 
tree from the Publishers. 

N.B. The July Part of LITTLE FOLKS éontains a Charm- 
ing COLOURED PLATH, entitled AN INQUISITIVE 
VISITOR. 


Ay 
Monthly, 2a. 
O-PEEP: Magazine for the Nursery. 
“The little childien's magazine pur excellence 1s 
* Bo-Peep.’ "— Manchester Guardian, 
CasseLu and Company Limited, and all Booksellers. 


“The Treasures of Art brought within the reach of every 
Cultivated Home.”’ 


if Ns MAGAZINE OF ART. 
Monthly, Is. 

"A very storehouse of Art. Every year ‘The Magazine of 
Art” more surely justifies its name.’’—Times. 

“Its exquisite beauty should carry it into every home."'— 
Standard. 

“Interesting, popular, full of information. Criticism full of 
value.’’—Saturday Reyiew, 

Engravings of the principal Pictures at the Royal Academy, 
the Grosvenor Galery, and other Galleries und Exhibitions, ure 
now appearing monthly in THE MAGAZINE OF ART, under 
the heading of ** Current Art.” 

CasseLt and Company Limited, and all Booksellers. 


HIGH-CLASS PICTORIAL GUIDE TO THE 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


Price 1s.: post-free for 15 stamps, 


(THE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
TO THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. About 400 pages svo. 
every page, 
ROUTE MAPS, and sectional IEW “MAYs, 
printed in Colours, 

Prospectuses at all Booksellers ; or post-free from 


OassELt and Company Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


BIKD'S-EYE 


THE MIDSUMMER VOLUME OF 
Lz FOLKS contains several hundred 


Pictures, und forms the most charming gift-book for 
children of allages. Price 3s, 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION, 
In Monthly Parts, price 7d., 


HE DORE 1 os st OF 
embracing the Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, with 
136 Full-Page Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
PART I. now ready. 


““*The Doré Dante,’ "’ says the “Times,” ~‘is the most 
Dantesque work on Dante ever produced."' 


Prospectuses and Specimen Pages at all Booksellers’; or from 
_CasseLt and Company Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


OTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 


ving full particulars of Messrs. CASSELL und COM- 
$ Publications, ranging in price from 


SIXPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 


will be sent on request POST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. It 
will be found of the greatest convenience to those who may be 
selecting Books for Special Reading, Educational Purposes, or 
Presentation, as it contains iculars of Seyeral Hundred 
Books, so arranged as to show at a glance the various Works in 
this valuable selection, which can be procured at ‘the prices 
named at all Booksellers’, and at the Bookstalls. * 


PAN 


and COMPANY — Limited, 


((ASSELL AD 
LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
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me I mean. But as to the other, why that’s one of 
my prerogatives ; for you know I’ve boxed your ears 
almost ever since I was born.” 

“Yes—that’s just it,” said the young man, bitterly. 
“T was fool enough to det you, whereas if I had given you 
a lot of trouble, and kept you in order, you would think 
twice as much of me now. As it is, Doune and your 
father make a double-first (he laughed angrily at his 
own bad joke), and I’m not in it.” 

“Yes, you are,”’ she said, but rather coldly, for she 
was offended at the rebellion of her slave; ‘but, of 
course, they are first. And your stupid joke reminds 
me of something I wanted to ask you; do you think 
Doune will pass with first-class honours next term? ”’ 

“Hang first-class honours!” said Gordon, letting go 
the last remnant of his manners. 

‘“* By all means, Lord Lovel,”’ said Madeap, red with 
anger. “To be sure, with you it is a case of sour 
grapes, for you never had a chance of winning 
any; your chief laurels were earned in cricket and 
boating”’ 

“And a very good job, too,” cut in Gordon, ruth- 
lessly. ‘* If I had glued my nose to my books as Doune 
did, and not taken him down the river for a breather 
now and then, he would be in a mad asylum by now.” 

“Oh! there’s no disgrace in rowing in the Oxford 
Night,” said Madcap, loftily, “‘ especially if you can’t do 
anything else’’—here Gordon bounced on his mossy 
seat, and felt that a few more minutes of this would 
finish him—* but then you kept rats in your rooms, 
and”’ 

“Uncommonly useful they were,” said Gordon, 
heartlessly. “I trained them to run up Doune’s legs, 
and they sent him off to bed every night a good three 
hours before he would otherwise have gone.”’ 

‘“* And you were had up before the dons” 

‘Old asses,’”’ interpolated Gordon, parting with his 
Jast shred of manners. 

«And were nearly rusticated,” said Madcap, swallow- 
ing a smile, and with her yoice stern as she could make 
it; “but that was for some disgraceful piece of busi- 
ness that you got into all by yourself, for Doune and 
father could tell me nothing about it.” 

“That’s my business!” he said, shortly ; “but I’m 
getting tired of being a mere caretaker to Doune”’ 

“ 4 caretaker ?”’ said Madcap, sitting erect, and 
with flashing eyes. ‘“ Is he not strong and clever enough 
to take care of himself?” 

“Ts he?’’ said Gordon, still in that hard tone. 
“Well, I gave up the Guards to remain with him at 
Oxford”’ 

“T thought it was because you wished to settle down 
at the Towers,” said Madcap, whose colour had begun to 
sink before the energy of the young man, so that in ten 
minutes he had gained that place in her esteem which 
twenty-one years of honest unselfish service had not 
bought him. 

* T could have settled down here all the same,”’ said 
Gordon. “I should have enjoyed a few years in the 
Army down to the very ground—I was never cut out for 
pursuits such as Doune loves—for, as you say, I have no 
brains, never had any.” 

Madcap said nothing, but looked at him with new 
eyes, as, with averted head, he went on speaking. 

“T am talking like a sweep,” he said, “but you 
have provoked me into it, and whatever I have done for 
Doune, I take no eredit for it—it was not for him”— 
he turned and looked at her, and through all his anger 
and trouble the yearning, eager look in his eyes showed 
like a rift of blue sky through clouds, and touched 
Madcap to the heart. 

“We have never quarrelled before, Geordie—nuch,” 
she said, with a little tremble of the mouth; ‘and I do 
not want you to go—angry.” ; 

His face changed as one may see a field of grain 
that is colourless beneath a stormy sky, pass suddenly 
into a flood of gold, one knows not how, one knows not 
whence, but light is there . . . and so in a human soul 
love will work the selfsame miracle, and Madcap drew 
back startled at the transfiguration her words had 
wrought in the young fellow’s face. 

** Madcap,” he cried, forgetting to think of whether 
he were sitting or standing (and, in point of fact, he 
was kneeling), “I have been a brute to you—but I was 
so jealous and so miserable—and you’ll forgive me, 
dear, won’t you?” he said, humbly, as he took the 
slender mittened hand, prayer-book and all, and kissed 
it passionately. 

Now, if he had kept up his hard-heartedness two 
minutes longer perhaps, if he had boxed her ears soundly, 
as he had threatened, she might haye taken him as master 
for once and all “ under the greenwood-tree,” for her 
spirit had responded to his manliness; and next to her 
father and Doune, she had always loved him best—and 
often the second-best love ends by becoming the first. 

But that kiss made him once more her slave, and the 
lesson of love was as yet beyond her comprehension, 
since there was no inward teaching to enable her to 
learn it. . . . And so Gordon got a stone for bread 
when she said, with her hand still in his, 

** You know I love you, and I cantiot bear you to go 
away, and to-morrow this time I shall be erying over 
you both” : 

“Both!” he could have let go her hand, but that 
he was ashamed of his late outbreak, and wanted to 
atone for it. And there were tears in her eyes, rarely 
enough permitted by her three faithful henchmen. Yet 
he risked all as he said: 


’ 


“ Are you erying for Doune or for me?” 

She looked at him with the tears in her eyes, 
trembling, but still unfallen on her cheeks, and perhaps 
(though so young) some glimmering of love came to her 
then, and unwittingly she stood on its brink perhaps (for 
who shall fix to a moment the turn of the tide, the de- 
cline of a sunset, or the meridian of summer ?). She 
might have taken the golden mount that led on to 
happiness and honour, but that some need from within, 
some lack from without stayed her. 

Gordon felt that the moment was missed, and the 
opportunity gone, as she said, holding up her face to 
him like a scolded child who seeks to make amends, 

* You'll kiss me, Geordie, and be ‘friends’ ?”’ 

Perhaps the sanctity of her youth sank into him 
then . . . perhaps the thought of certain passages in 
his life shamed him . . . but as they leaned their two 
young heads together, curiously alike as a youth and a 
maiden often are, he only kissed her cheek. 

Was hea fool? I trow not. 


Cuarter II. 


“You have taken a long while to walk home,” said 
Mr. Eyre, as Madcap entered his study, and came quickly 
to his side. ‘* Had Gordon some entertaining story to 
tell you to-day ?” 

He held her from him as he spoke, and looked at 
her keenly, but her colour neither rose nor fell as she said, 
“O! no, father, but he was out of sorts and miserable, 
and we quarrelled, but it’s all right now—we’ve kissed 
and made friends.” 

Mr. Eyre looked at the girl’s cheek and lips as 
though he expected to find a stain on them, then said, 

“Pray, what did you quarrel about?”’ 

“He thought I cared only for you and Doune,” she 
said, hanging her head a little; “but I do love him— 
next to you two, better than anyone in the world.” 

“So we are first?” said Mr. Eyre. 

“Yes,” she said, looking at him wistfully and 
tenderly, for with Madcap familiarity had never bred 
contempt in her for her father; ‘“‘you and Doune, 
Doune and you.” 

‘Poor Gordon!’ said Mr. Eyre, as, unsummoned 
from the past, a girl’s face rose up before him, unkindled, 
with no light of love on it, yet a betrothed wife, and 
presumably beyond the reach of any other man’s love. 

“Child,” he said, abruptly, “I am going away.” 

She lifted her head from his shoulder and drew back, 
a startled look in her eyes. 

‘Going away, dad?”’ she said, her voice chilled by 
that curious foreboding that had dwelled in her mind 
all day. ‘Are you going up with the boys ?”’ 

* No,” he said; ** further than that—at the outside, 
I may be away two months.” 

Two months! And, save for that one flying visit to 
Poplar, he had not slept out of his bed a single night 
these twelve years ; and tears were in Madcap’s eyes as 
she said, 

““ Where are you going, father ?”’ 

Here was a question he had not anticipated, but his 
answer came without a pause, 

“Tam going on business—business connected with 
your mother.” 

“Ts it so urgent ?”’ she said, looking anxiously in 
his face. ‘Can anything do her any good now, or 
make her happier than she is ?” 

* Yes, it is urgent enough,’’ he said, not heeding her 
last question; ‘‘and yet it has been waiting for my 
attention these twelve years. I have been supine, in 
my dotage; but I’mawake now; and you’ll be happy 
enough, child, while I’m away.” 

“« Who was it that said that ‘a woman of forty is only 
beautiful to those who have loved her in her youth ?’” 
he said, getting up and pacing restlessly the room. 
‘* And she would be verging towards that by now—yet 
more lovely than you are, or ever will be.” 

He looked searchingly at the girl, who shad paled 
but not shrank before this new and unsuspected phase 
of his character, then said : 

‘Does not the fashion change once in twelve years ? 
For see here’’—he unlocked a drawer and brought out 
a full-length miniature—‘* here is her very dress—her 
hat—just as she wore them to church on the first 
Sunday after our marriage; and you are wearing their 
very doubles”—(he held the portrait out as she 
advanced to look)—‘‘but the photograph itself is a 
wretched daub, and you ’ll never get any real idea of her 
from that, or her picture. You must look in the glass 
if you want to see her image.” 

‘*Am I so like her, father?” said the girl, looking 
at him steadfastly, and subduing each sign of alarm at 
the excitability of manner visible in the usually cold, 
proud man. 

“Yes,” he said, looking at her fixedly, ‘* you are so 
like her that you have reminded me of her. Good God! 
to think she has lain out yonder cold and forgotten— 
forgotten through twelve years.” 

*No,’’ said the girl, firmly, ‘she has never been 
forgotten—not a day has passed that I have not laid 
flowers above her; and when Doune was at home we 
went together.” 

‘But I laid none,” said Mr. Eyre; “though I 
have plucked a daisy or two; and her blood cries out 
to me” 

“It is at rest,” said Madcap, softly ; ‘and though 
we shall go to her, she will not retwn to us ; and there 
are the living to think of as well as the dead.” 


“You will do well enough without me, child,” said 
Mr. Eyre, grimly: ‘the book of youth is more suitable 
to your reading than that of age, and to-day I’ve woke 
up to the fact that I am over fifty, and that whatever 
work I have to do, I must do quickly.” 

“You are not old,” she said, with tears in her eyes, 
as she remembered Gordon’s words; ‘you are a dear, 
handsome, darling Dad, as you always were, and ever 
will be’’—and with a sob she reached up her arm and 
caught him as he would have passed her. 

** No, no, child,” he said, ‘* I am old—I haye looked 
at myself in the glass, and there are two lifetimes at 
least between you and me. There was only one between 
me and your mother, so to-day she seems nearer than 
you are. And you will be happy enough with the 
boys—she was never as happy with hers as with me.” 

He was walking quickly to and fro as he spoke, 
startling Madcap with the signs of excitement that 
pointed surely to brain mischief; but he caught the fear 
in her eyes as it rose, and said— 

*T’m sane enough, child—but to wake out of a 
sleep, a sleep of twelve years, to find so much left undone 
that ought to have been done ”’ 

“But have you not done much?” she said, her 
young voice unconsciously stern; ** haye you not made 
your children happy, and would she haye wished more?” 

“So I have made you happy, Madeap,” he said, look- 
ing at her, “‘and whatever sins may be on my shoulders 
I can tell her that when I see her. And now we’ll go 
to lunch, and after that I have business to do, though 
it’s Sunday, and then we’ll go for a walk instead of to 
church, and I'll tell you all your duties, as young 
Squire while I’m away.” 

His eyes were brilliant, he was unlike his usual self 
as he led her to the dining-room, where the young men 
and lunch had long awaited them. 

“He is handsomer than Doune,”’ was Gordon’s first 
thought, as the pair came in; and he understood better 
that infatuation of Mrs. Eyre for her husband, whieh 
had hitherto seemed to him a fable. 

“So I have kept you waiting,” said Mr. Eyre, as he 
sate down at the head of the table, with Madeap on his 
right ; “and yet I am hungry, too’’: and he carved 
for them all with vigour, and even helped himself with 
a liberal hand. 

“So you are going away to-morrow, boys,”’ he said, 
presently. ‘ Well, I am going, too; but farther than 
you.” 


*“Where are you going, father?” said Doune, 
looking up, astonished, while Gordon was wondering 
what made Madcap so pale and unlike herself. 

“T am going on business connected with your 
mother, and perhaps I may travel with you as far as 
town.” 
* And what will Madcap do all alone ?”’ said Doune, 

with some dissatisfaction in his voice. ‘*Couldn’t you 
put off your travels, Sir, till I am at home again to take 
care of my sister ?”’ 

“ Not I,’”’ said Mr. Eyre. ‘I’ve put them off these 
twelve years, and they’ll wait no longer. And the 
child will be happy enough.” He turned to look at 
her. ‘She shall be my Squire—a madcap Squire— 
transact all my business, answer my letters ’’ 

Then you expect to be gone some time, Sir?”’ inter- 
rupted Doune. 

**A couple of months, perhaps—or may be less,” 
said Mr. Eyre. 

“Then I think, Sir, with all respect to you, that 
Madeap should have someone with her during so long, 
and perhaps uncertain an absence as yow's promises 
to be.” 

“Oh! there’s Nan,” said Mr. Eyre, carelessly ; ** the 
child couldn’t have a better sheep-dog, and I'll have no 
half-educated women or people of that sort to spoil her 
mind and manners. And of course she’ll see no com- 
pany—not even young Busby,”’ he added, with rather a 
grim look at Gordon, and beneath which the young 
fellow coloured. 

“So that’s settled,” said Mr. Eyre; “ but you boys 
are drinking nothing’’—and he called to the butler to 
bring up some rare old Burgundy that they were fond of, 
and when it came he would have Madeap drink a little 
of it too; but by some mischance she spilt the wine on 
its way to her lips, so that the drops ran down oyer her 
white gown like drops of blood. 

Mr. Eyre started violently, as he saw the trifling 
occurrence, in that very chair her mother had sat: and 
he had given her a glass of that yery same old wine, and 
she had spilled it on her white gown, and afterwards 
he had remembered it as an omen of, evil though he had 
been in such high spirits as to be “fey ”’ that night. 

“Why, this is a Quaker’s meeting,” said Mr. Eyre, 
rousing himself as the butler softly closed the door, shaking 
his grey head at the signs of mischief he saw in his 
master. ‘ Madeap, little maid, will you have some 
sweets,’ and he half filled her plate as he spoke. But 
the sweets lay untouched; and when he looked at her, 
it was to find her struggling desperately against tears, 
her second foolish outburst that day. 

“Why, Madcap,” he said; then, with a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling and all his old tenderness for her, 

* went to her side, and put his arms round her. 

“Dad,” she said, her voice steady, though tears 
rolled down her cheeks, “ Dad—don’t go away; trouble 
will come of it, and we are all so happy. Don’t go.» 

“This hot day has upset you,” said Mr. Eyre ; ** bit 
you'll be better by-and-by,”’ he added, as Gordon, un- 
able to endure the sight of her tears, rose and went to 
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the window. ‘ Come, we’ll fetch your hat and go out; 
it will be cool enough now in the shade,” and he led 
her out of the room. 

Doune was the first to stir after they left, and 
frowned as he went out: he had long ago mastered 
his old jealousy, and that “ black drop of original sin ”’ 
that the angels are said to hav- squeezed out of 
Mohammed’s heart when he was ai: infant, had gradu- 
ally withered and died in the brother’s breast. But 
he felt that here was something amiss, something that 
he was shut out from, and with a boy’s fierce pre- 
judices regarding the safety of the woman of his 
tamily, he blamed his father for the carelessness that 
left the girl unguarded for two whole months. 

But for those laurels that he had worked night and 
day to win, that he knew were now within his grasp, 
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dispatch, waiting for the answer, that came more quickly 
than was expected, and dating from the “ Saucy Poll,” 
Poplar, announced the sailing of the Arizona at day- 
break on Tuesday morning, a berth being retained for 
Mr. Eyre, according to his telegram just received. 

When the heaviest part of his correspondence and 
work was done, Mr. Kyre, eatching sight of that open 
sheet, felt a sudden conviction of the uselessness of this 
voyage, and for a moment (common-sense having returned 
to him in the monotony of his work) wayered in his 
determination to go. 

For what trace, after twelve years, could he hope to 
find of Hester Clarke in that port where she had touched 
but for a few brief hours? And vengeance could not 
make her sleep the sounder ; and to see the whole 
terrible story raked up—to see himself in his children’s 
eyes as a thing to break their hearts with shame, why 
surely any sane man might have turned his back on 
the distempered visions of the day, and gone out into 
the summer evening, thanking God for the peace that 
was yet within his keeping ? 

But Mr. Eyre was not then in his right senses; one 
of those crises of excitement that sometimes at long 
sometimes at short intervals invariably overtook each 
tale of his race, had seized him now, and he must work 
out whatsoever destiny he carved to himself in those 
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he would have stayed to watch over her ; and dear as was 
ambition to the ardent brilliant lad, he was within an 
ace of throwing up everything to stay at home and 
guard his sister. 

He went to his father later, and told him this. 

*“Whom do you fear?” said Mr. Eyre, coldly ; 
“the servants of this house are all old and tried; in the 
village there is not one soul that would harm her. And 
as for lovers ’’—he paused, “the tdea’s horrible—but 
must be entertained one of these days, and of course 
she ’ll marry Gordon.” 

“You would not oppose it, Sir?” said Doune, 
drawing a deep breath, as one relieved of intense 
anxiety. 

“No,” said Mr. Eyre, with an effort; “ but not for 
some years—it is like cutting off an arm or a leg, but 
necessary, I suppose, and 
better fathers than I have 
lived through it.’’ 

Later in the day came 
Gordon, who said, without 


l prefix of any sort, 
sa “JT love your daughter, 
i zy Sir; when I come home in 


July, may I ask her if she 
will marry me?” 

“You have not asked her 
yet — there has been no 
foolish love-making between 
you?” said Mr. Eyre, looking 
at him keenly. 

“No,” said Gordon, looking 
down, ‘‘ she is so young ... . 


feverish moments. 
cheque-book, his accounts, and instructions to his 


He turned back to his table, his 


agent, working at them till far into the night, and 
long after the rest of the household slept. 

At daybreak he rose, and, extinguishing the lights, 
went to his daughter’s room, where he found her fast 
asleep, with tears on her cheeks, that had also fallen on 
one of the young, tender arms that pillowed her head. _ 

Where had he seen something like this before? he 
thought, as he stood looking at her, and then he re- 
membered . . . it had been at 
late Duke of Marmiton’s house, and for his own selfish 
whim he had kept his wife there, and refused her leave 
to go home to see her children, and she had gone to 
sleep with tears on her cheeks, and Dody’s gift of sweet- 
briar in her hand, and next morning had risen early, 
and upon an ass, escorted by Lord Loyel, had set out 
on the journey that had made the scandal of the county. 

Yet Mr. Eyre had no more ruth now than then ; he 
was still “fey,” a man who must e’en dree out his weird 
to its bitterest conclusion, and upon whom praise and 
blame were alike wasted, unless the responsive impulse 
came from within. ; 

By eight o’clock he was in the saddle to ride to the 


county asylum (seven miles distant), and by nine he 
had reached it. 
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it would be a kind of sacrilege, and yet ”’—he raised 
his head boldly—* I would have asked her this morn- 
ing if she had not laughed at me so, and I saw that as 
yet she does not know what love means.” 

“And do you?” said Mr. Eyre, seeing his own 
Mapcap’s loyer over again in the young man who stood 
before him. 

‘Did you wait till you were forty before you found 
out what love meant, Sir?” said Gordon, steadily. “To 
my mind, youth is the time in which to love and be 
happy—and a man’s first love is his purest and best.” 

* You have never tried a last one,” said Mr. Eyre, 
carelessly, “so you can’t tell. But if she must marry 
(though I see no reason for it) she may as well marry you 
as anybody else. I don’t see any rivals ahead,” he 
added, with a sort of grimace. ‘ You see she is so 
young, and wooers have not yet discovered what a 
treasure the Red Hall contains; but, mind you, there 
shall be no engagement till she is sixteen, and no 
marriage till a year or two after. that. By-the-way, all 
this is without her consent, are you sure of it? ‘To be 
sure, she cried to-day, and perhaps that was for you— 
though I took her tears to myself ” 

*T can do no more than love her, and tell her so; 
the rest lies with her,’’ said Gordon, with true manli- 
ness, as he went away, leaving Mr. Eyre to that ‘ busi- 
ness’? which his coming had disturbed. 

Although the Sabbath evening, he was deep in those 
matters that a prudent and orderly man sets in order 
before setting out for a journey, not in itself dangerous, 
but from which it is possible he may not return. 

On the table before him lay the reply to the telegram 
that a servant had that afternoon ridden ten miles to 


Die Pwo. Be C* 


«There is no change in her, Sir,” said the governor, 
bowing low to his superior ; ‘*she just plays with her 
diamonds from morning till night, but not a word of 
sense does she speak, though we ’ve watched her night 
and day these twelve years.” 

“ Perhaps the sight of the woman Clarke might rouse 
her,” said Mr. Eyre. “I’m going to look for her (though 
that’s between ourselves), though if she is as guilty as 
I think, my journey will be but a wild goose chase.” 

‘For myself, Sir,” said the man, with a certain 
hesitation of manner, “I think there’s not a doubt 
Digges committed the murder, egged on by the woman 
Josephine for the sake of the jewels. But in some way 
Hester Clarke is mixed up with it, and the most wonder- 
ful thing in maniacs is the way they will keep lock and 
key on some private brain-cell that we can’t pick, 
however cunningly we try ; and that there’s some such 
knowledge she’s watching over, you can tell by her 
very glance.” 

“Take me to her,” said Mr. Eyre, abruptly, and fol- 
lowed ‘his guide into a room where, clean, happy, 
smiling, Josephine Digges advanced to meet them. 

She had grown stout in the midst of the plenty for 
which Mr. Eyre had paid. She was happy in’ the 
diamonds that sparkled on her round neck and arms, 
and grasped a bit of tissue paper with which she had 
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been rubbing them. But at sight of Mr. Eyre a 
shade passed over her features. and she stood still 
as one on guard. 

* What did you see Hester do?’ he said, his 
eyes fixed on hers. * Did Hester kill her, or did 
Digees ?” 

The woman listened attentively, a gleam of 
reason. seeming to start across her face. 

* Hester stole up the ladder,” 
who accidentally remembers a forgotten fact ; * 
it was all over before then—and she laughed va- 
cantly, and sat down on the ground to begin polish- 
ing anew at one of her diamond bracelets. 

* What did she see?” said Mr. Eyre, losing his 
hold on her as her gaze wandered away. 

* Murder,” said the woman, not looking up, 
Q | though she shivered. ‘ But diamonds are beau- 
MTA tiful”’—and she kissed the stones passionately as 

SSS the two men left the room. 

‘*Have her watched more closely than ever,” 
said Mr. Eyre, as he rode away at a hard gallop to 
pay one other visit before he left home that day. 
It left him barely time to make his final home 
arrangements, and catch the afternoon train to 


town. 

He found Madcap bright and busy, seeing to a 
hundred comforts for himself that he had oyer- 
looked ; while the * boys,”’ as she still called them, 
came in for a large share of her attention. If she 
packed up a stray tear or two with her father’s 
shirts, Doune’s books, and Gordon’s cricket-flannels, 
who should count them but herself when, brave 
and smiling, yet desolate in the midst of this 
breaking of her household gods, she stood at the 
door to see the departure of all she loved on 
earth ? 

Her tears had all been got over yesterday; to-day 


“Why did you not tell my father?” 
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she was used to sorrow, and kissed two, all without a 
sob, her father last of all. 

‘** Good-by, Gordon,”’ she said, and kissed him first, 
on the cheek, with her arms half lifted to his neck. 

**Good-by, Doune,” she said, and kissed him on the 
lips, with her arms about his neck. But to her father 
she clung, and kissed his neck only, in an agony of 
grief that knew no consolation. 

Yet her arms released him first ; it was her impulse 
that dispatched him when, for ever and ever, Mr. Eyre 
left peace and happiness behind him as he drove away 
from the Red Hall. 


CuarrTer III. 

Seven miles of wood may make a kingdom; and to 
Madeap the glades surrounding her home were a joy, an 
endless delight, a place in which she might wander as 
one who stands lonely on the seashore, and think out 
some of those perplexing questions that will rise in a 
young girl’s mind, and that not even a mother or a father 
knows how to answer. 

She sighed, and could haye wept, as she stood on 
the other side of the cowslip meadow; for she felt 
starved of human voices, human company; missed the 
strong male influence that had hitherto swayed her life ; 
longed to hear the firm step on the stair, to feel once 
more the all-dominant sense of safety that the shelter of 
Mr. Eyre’s strong arm had hitherto afforded her. 

Had he not been a little selfish, she thought, with 
the first shadow of blame she had ever cast on that 
beloved man; might he not have found someone who 
could haye talked with her without, as he said, spoiling 
her manners and ruining her mind ? 

To be sure she had her books, and he had marked 
her out a course of studies that might astonish a 
fashionable blue; but books were not people; and 
Madcap the younger was one of those people who love 
laughter ; a joke, innocent fooling of all kinds, and was 
such good company that long ago the “boys” had 
found it far more delightful to them than their own. 

Never before had her father and Doune been absent 
together, and then there was Gordon, poor Gordon, 
always overlooked because he was unselfish and never 
got into rages; if only he were living at the Towers at 
that very moment, thought Madcap, as at last she took the 
plunge into the blazing meadow, but was too depressed 
to run across it as she had done only last week. 

Long ago a gate had been fixed in the hedge that 
connected the Lovel and Eyre estates ; but the sun was 
in her eyes, and perhaps a tear as well; but she saw 
nothing beyond her as she came through the long 
meadow grass, stooping here and there to pluck a faded 
cowslip, and laying them one by one in her basket above 
the cordial that the butler had put up for Job, whom 
sue was then on her way to visit. 

Someone who stood on the other side of the gate, 
and saw her still afar off, started back with a low, fierce 
cry, more of fear than pain; then, as one blinded, 
dashed his hands before his eyes, trembling as one in 
mortal fear, for he thought that he had suddenly gone 
mad. 

He did not stir as those silent steps approached him, 
did not look up-when, though he heard them not, he 
knew them near . . . So had his lost sweetheart looked 
and moved, so had she carried her basket and plucked 
a bell-cup here and there ; and she had been dead these 
many years, and it was her phantom that ¢ame lightly 
over the cowslips’ heads, perchance remembering that 
once before she had met him thus, and she must meet 
him onee again, in the one cool chamber of a madman’s 
brain ? 

Madeap’s eyes were flooded with the sun, still she 
saw nothing as she pushed the gate back and ran quickly 
into the wood, and then the sight of him startled her, 
for he seemed almost old, ill, perhaps in trouble, for why 
was he hiding his face thus ? 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, gently ; and it was 
the voice of his dead sweetheart, and struck to his very 
heart ; ** but are you ill—in trouble—can I help you?” 

He tore his hands away then, and looked at her. 
touched a fold of her dress, a lock of bright hair that 
lay on her shoulder, all as one who wakens from some 
awful dream, then said, as one who struggles still against 
it, * they call you—they call VOUS ty iC 

** Madcap,” she said, simply, and seeing some terrible 
story written in the haggard face at which she gazed ; 
Tam called after my mother, Madcap Eyre.” 

* But she had no daughter,” said the stranger, grow- 
ing paler with each word he spoke. “She had but two 
boys—and a little puny infant that died soon after its 
birth.” 

** No—I lived,” said the girl, drawing a little nearer 
to him as she saw that he staggered, and seemed about 
to fall; “father thought I had died too . . . were you 
a friend of father’s ?” 

But with a groan and sigh he had fallen sideways to 
the ground, and lay with closed eyes, and no movement 
of any kind, so that for the moment she thought he was 
dead, then kneeling beside him, felt for his heart, and 
knew that he had only fainted. 

In the cowslip meadow a brook ran, and the girl 
sped to it like an arrow, and flew back as swiftly, her 
straw hat half filled with water, no more than the other 
half having leaked out. 

But.in her short absence he came to himself, and 
muttered, 

“Fainted for the first time in my life—the old 
wound reopened, I suppose . . . A/s child, and she 


loves him ”— then swooned away as if at the horror of 
the thought. He was longer in coming out of that 
than the first, and the girl grew pale as she bathed his 
brows in vain, then, luckily, thought of the cordial, 
and, lifting his head on one arm, poured a quantity 
down his throat. 

But, worn and old and weary as he looked to her 
young eyes, as one who has suffered much, and with the 
seam of an old sabre cut disfiguring one bronzed cheek, 
he yet seemed to Madcap the goodliest man next to her 
father that her eyes had ever lit on, a man who might 
be a hero, if the lines of his face spoke truth. 

Soon he opened his eyes and looked at her, at the 
pale young face so near his own, felt the trembling 
of the slender arm that supported the weight of his 
head, and, by a great effort, stumbled to his feet, and 
spoke. 

“Pray, forgive me,” he said; “I never did such a 
thing before in my life—but I think my old wound 
must have reopened, and I had not tasted anything for 
twenty-four hours, I was in sucha haste to get to Job.” 

“To Job ?” she said, and started and looked at him 
eagerly, a wild improbable thought darting through her 
brain, then glanced swiftly at his right hand, which 
was gloved. “Are you Mrank ?” she said, trembling and 
paling as he had seen her mother under strong emotion, 
“and you have come back to him at /ast—and just in 
time ?”’ 

“My Christian name is Frank,” he said, buckling 
on his sword to the stiffest fight—and he had fought 
many, both within and without—into which he had 
ever plunged. ‘TI was a brother officer of Lord Lovel : 
we joined about the same time, and in the very thick of 
the fight.” 

“So you knew him,” she said, looking earnestly at 
the man before her; “was he not bright, beautiful—a 
hero in his life as in his death ?” 

“No hero,” he said; “ only a man who tried to do 
his duty.’ 

‘‘He died like one,” said Madcap, turning away 
from him, ‘and he could do no more . . . but, some- 
how—somehow I always clung to a wild, forlorn hope 
that he would come back.” 

“Why did you think that?” said the stranger, 
abruptly. “Was not Frank Lovel buried sound and 
deep by your father ? 
twelve years’ sleep?” 

“Do they not rise again?” she said, trembling, she 
knew not why. ‘Did you not mistake me just now 
for my mother, while I mistook you for him?” 

“And if they rose,’ he said, sadly, ‘would it be 
for their own happiness or ours? Would they not 
quickly wish themselves back whence they had 
returned ?” 

*No,”’ she said, as she stood before him, slim and 
tall, in her white gown, amidst the dancing shadows ; 
and he wondered if anything on earth could be as 
lovely as a very young, unconscious girl, spoiled by no 
tricks of coquetry, and fearless as a child. ‘Job and I 
would have welcomed him back, if he had come to us 
straight from the dead.” 

* And your father?” he said, involuntarily. 

‘He never speaks of him now,” she said, sadly ; 
“but they were great friends once. Doune remembers 
when Lord Lovel came to the Red Hall every day; and 
Doune loved him, and mother loved him too.” 

‘Do you ever think of her?” he said, as he leaned 
against the gate struggling against his weakness. 

“T think of her always,” said the girl, softly. “ Now 
that Iam growing older I want her. . . but she is happy 
in rai ; and she was happy all her life long till she 
died.” 

He looked at her eagerly. So she knew nothing— 
as her mother had been saved a knowledge of the truth, 
so now was her daughter ; ay, but for ever ? 

“You are faint and weary,” said Madcap, anxiously ; 
“and I cannot ask you to come to the Red Hall, because 
father forbade my asking anyone there in his absence.” 

‘“Yes—I know Mr. Eyre is away,” he said, me- 
chanically. ‘ He sailed in the Arizona. Will he be gone 
long?” 

“About two months, or perhaps longer,” she said; 
then took his hand, and, leading him to the nearest 
tree, begged of him to be seated at its foot. 

“You can lean your back to the bole,” she said; 
‘and here’s the cordial ’’—she looked the slyest little 
rogue as she popped the basket down beside him. “ You 
may drink it all, if you like—if it’s not too much for 
you; and you’ll promise not to stir, not even if I don’t 
come back for hours?” 


Do the dead ever rise after 


Laughter was flying in and out of her eyes, mischief 


filled her every dimple and danced to the colour on her 
cheek; here was the living image of his sweetheart when 
bent on a frolic, or some bit of fun that she meant to 
keep all to herself for the present. 

He covered his eyes with his hand as though the 
sun oppressed them, though he was in coolest shadow; 
but when he looked up again she was gone. 


Cuarrer IV. 


“Saunders,” said Madcap, rushing into the butler’s 
pantry and nearly upsetting its portly occupant, “I 
want a meat pasty and bread, and a knife and fork, and 
a bottle of wine, not too heady, because of the cordial, 
and a dinner-napkin, and you’re to give it all to me 
this ménute, or perhaps he ‘Il die!” 

“Yes, Miss Madcap,” said the butler, used to these 


attacks on the larder and cellar, and supposing she 
was bent on one of those deeds of charity that made 
her the idol of the village ; and in less than five minutes 
she was out of the house and flying along the path she 
had followed so listlessly an hour ago. 

What made her so happy ; what had sent her spirits 
up with a bound? Just the mere delight of having 
someone to speak to, or the happiness of being able to 
minister to one in pain ? 

She had not been gone twenty minutes in all, yet 
when she pushed open the gate, she saw that he had 
either again fainted, or fallen asleep. 

She sate down ata little distance, looking at him 
earnestly, and in such wise that she learned his face by 
heart, and never forgot it; so that years after, with no 
portrait or chance resemblance in any other face to 
remind her of him, she could recall each line and feature 
in it, and perhaps unconsciously enshrined him in that 
heart as a hero, and from then to her dying day thought 
of him as Lancelot. 

Presently he opened his eyes and met that lovely, 
intent gaze. Springing to his feet like a soldier whom 
sleep has surprised while on guard, then his startled 
eyes came back to Madcap and the food spread out on 
the grass beside her. 

‘** What an ungrateful brute you must think me,’’ he 
said, knecling down on the grass beside her; ‘and you 
have gone all that way in this blazing heat for me, 
while J have been sound asleep—doing nothing.” 

“.You have rested yourself,’ she said, nodding ; 
“and that is the best of all. And now for the pasty !”” 
and she cut a slice and laid it on the plate, for which she 
had forgotten to ask Saunders. 

“And here’s the bread; and, O! you must sit 
down—you can’t eat on your knees ’’—— 

No,” he said, without stirring; “ but I can’t eat, 
and don’t ask me why,” he added, looking wretched as 
her bright face fell, “ for I can’t tell you.” 

‘Is it because it is father’s bread and wine that you 
won't touch it ?’’ said Madcap, her busy hands fallen 
to her sides, looking like a child ready to cry for dis- 
appointment at losing a feast ; “ and, besides, you drank 
the cordial ??—— 

** You poured it down my throat,” he said, ruefully ; 
“ but 6 Aten ey 5 

“What has father done to you that you should hate 
him?” she said, standing up and looking indignantly 
at him, as he, too, rose— he who never wronged anyone 
in life—my dear, darling old Dad!” 

“Good God!” ejaculated the stranger, not as one 
who spoke blasphemously, but as if the words were 
wrung out of him by a thought of horror. 

* And why should I not?” she said, looking with 
wonder at his averted face and stamping her little foot 
with anger ; ‘is he not the best, kindest, noblest father 
a child ever had? You cannot know him very well, or 
you must be a stranger to Lovel, since every soul in it 
knows something of the goodness of Mr. Eyre!” 

He drew a deep breath, then said, “Is he kind to, 
Doune? The boy used to be fond of Frank Lovel.” 

“How could father be anything else?” she said, 
the anger of her glance faltering as it fell on the face to 
which the former worn and weary look had come back, 
“and of course Doune remembers Lord Lovel—who ever 
forgot him? So young, so beautiful, so braye’’ 

“I never thought anything of his looks,” said the 
stranger, as one suddenly out of patience at her praises. 
‘I wish to Heaven he could come to life for five minutes, 
just to show you what a really common-place fellow he 
was—and as to his duty, why other men did theirs as 
well as he did his.” 

“You are jealous of him,” said Madcap, vexed at 
this ungenerousness in the man before her. * Lancelot 
would never have said such an ungenerous thing as 
that,” she added to herself, sadly. ‘* All men were, but 
now that he is dead you might forgive him.’ 

“T hate all that rubbish about heroes,” he said, still 
cross ; “ now, if this man had lived he would probably be 
a graye, middle-aged man, devoted to his estate, possibly 
grown stout and a little bald.” 

“He couldn't,” said Madcap, indignantly. “O! I had 
no idea men were so mean about one another; and if 
he were middle-aged, why you are nearly that, are you 
not?” 

“And do I seem so old to you?” he said, with a 
curious note of pain in his voice, that startled her and 
almost made her forget how keenly he had just dis- 
appointed her. 

*O!no,” she said, shaking her bright head. “I 
prefer grown-up people to young ones. Only the other 
day I told Gordon I wished he were not so young” 

* Who is Gordon ?” 

**Gordon is Lord Loyel.’’ 

*“ He is a good fellow?” said the stranger, eagerly. 
* You like him very much ?” 

“Ol yes,” she said. ‘I dove him—next to Downe 
and father.” 

** And he loves. you ?”” 

““Yes—more than he does Doune and father, I 
think (she sighed); and that makes him jealous. But 
he'll be better when he’s grown up,” she added, sagely. 

He passed his hand before his lips to hide a smile. 

‘But you are only a little school-girl yourself,” he 
said, gravely. 

“I never went to school,” she said, a little proudly. 
“ Father taught me everything—all that I know.” 

Frank shivered, as though suddenly a-cold ; and, 
being a keen observer, she thought of the pasty, and 
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stooped for the basket with which she had originally 
started. 

“I am going to Job now,” she said ; then coloured a 
little, as one who suddenly grows shy; for to succour a 
stranger was one thing, but to take leave of him with a 
little anger was another. 

* Do not go,” he said, gently, “ because—because— 
it is too late.” 

“He is dead?” said Madcap, standing perfectly still, 
and looking at him with eyes in which slowly, slowly 
rose tears as from crystal wells; ‘‘ and I never wished 
him good-by . . . They did not send tome... Did 
he ask for me?” she added, as her tears fell on the 
cowslips under her arm. ‘“ Did he talk of his little 
Master Frank as he went? ” 

‘He died happy,” said the man beside her; “and 
‘he did not ask for his master, but it must have been of 
you he spoke just before the last, though I thought he 
rambled, and meant your mother.” 

‘“And were you such an old friend of his?” she 
said, wistfully, the unwiped-away tears still on her 
cheeks. “Did you go to him by accident, or because 
you knew that he was ill?” 

“TI knew him long ago,’ he said. “I haye waited 
years for an opportunity to come and see him’’—he 
spoke slowly, haltingly—* and when I was able, I came. 
The hail-door was open ; I went in ; a woman was sound 
asleep behind it ; I didnot wake her, but looked for Job 
until I found him. He was lying quite conscious, and 
with his eyes fixed on the door” . . . the stranger’s 
voice trembled, and he turned aside . . . ‘and I went 
in. A woman took me to his room, and he died at 
midnight.” 

“O! Job,” said the girl, the girl with one slender 
arm held across her eyes, and the tears falling below on 
to the flowers, “* Job . . . my dear old friend, and to 
wait so long, and then to hear almost a stranger’s step 
sound . . . for of course he thought it was Frank” . . . 
Did he say anything when he died ?” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, slowly, and reluctantly ; 
‘he said ‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, for I haye seen Thy Salvation.’ ”’ 

“Then he took you for Frank,” cried the girl. “O! 
thank God for that—that he died happy. Heaven itself 
must have put the thought into your heart to visit him 
last night. I am going to him now,” she added, gently ; 
‘“‘T shall know by one look at his face if he thought he 
had found his master.” 

And when the girl reached him, when she found 
him lying on his white bed, and wearing that last most 
becoming dress a human being ever wears, as his spirit 
perchance has fairer habitation now than it had on 
earth, Madcap knew that Job’s hallucination had lasted 
to the end, and that death itself had proved it, launching 
him happy on that cold perilous journey that, now long, 
now short, must come to all alike. 

He lay with face all transfigured with the joy that 
had winged his “ passing,’ his lips firm and triumphant 
as one who has sung his Nune Dimittis in the 
fruition of perfect faith; and Madcap could not grieve 
for him, as, having gazed awhile and kissed his brow, 
she stole softly away. 

Her heart was sad within her as she went, but no 
instinct said trouble was at hand—that Mr. Eyre'’s 
restlessness meant mischief; while as to those doubts 
of him, she cast them behind her back, and clung to 
him all the more closely in spirit—her brilliant, good, 
tender father. : 

He had been both parents in one until very lately, 
when she had got a new insight all at once into her 
mother’s pictured face, and had woke—not gradually, 
but at a bound—to the irreparable loss to her that the 
mother was. The girl was thinking of her now, as she 
went along the familiar way that ended in the cowslip- 
field: would not her mother have taught her what to 
say, and what to leave unsaid, to the first stranger who 
had crossed Madcap the younger’s path, yet who, oddly 
enough, was her friend ? 

She was more used to her father and the boys than 
to women; though as to young men, she had never 
conyersed with but one specimen of the kind, and then 
very badly, as his airs and graces nearly choked her 
with suppressed mirth. 

She thought that she had been unkind to this 
weary man, whose age might, perhaps, excuse her 
freedoms of speech; but, on the other hand, was she 
not wronging her father by any kindness to one who 
hated him so much that he would not touch his bread ? 
Distance had restored the true proportion of things to 
her clear mind; but, unless with an abnormal woman 
(which Heaven forbid!) the heart is apt to step in at 
odd moments and upset the mental universe, so that 
though men have died and run out of their wits for 
women, no woman’s name has ever shone before the 
world asa great thinker, discoverer, poet, painter, or 
writer. 

And to be sure Mr. Eyre had discouraged the study 
of mathematics in his daughter, ridiculing the idea of 
Locke that mathematics made people not so much 
mathematicians as reasonable creatures, and according 
to his intellectual lights (which burned brightly) had 
made her what her mother might have been, had that 
mother possessed the daughter’s brain. 

For the strong man had found a hundred wants, 
unsuspected in his wife, supplemented in his daughter, 
since that tougher fibre of himself (despite the outward 
contrast of their looks) had waxed stronger as the years 
grew, so that on intellectual grounds they met as happily 


as on common ones, and the acute vigour, the keen 
vision of childhood, often shed a new light on the page 
which Mr. Eyre expounded. 

But strength of character did not hinder Mr. Eyre’s 
daughter from running when she got within sight of the 
gate, and saw the stranger leaning across it fainting 
again, no doubt, and all through his own obstinacy. 

Lightly as they fell, he heard the girl’s fleet steps 
approach him, but did not turn till a gentle hand touched 
his arm, and an anxious voice said, 

* Are you ill?” 

Might a man haye tears in his eyes yet neither look, 
nor be, unmanly? Perhaps Madeap got an insight into 
the real beauty of grief when nobly and unshrinkingly 
borne ; perhaps she got a glimpse of the mingled force 
and unselfishness of this man’s character as he turned 
towards her, and she learned his heart then, at once 
and for ever. 

“No, I am not ill,”’ he said; ‘“ but how long you have 
been—an hour, I should think. I was afraid you had 
gone home through the village.” 

*“O! no,” she said gently. “I always go and return 
by way of the cowslip gate.” 

“Do you call it that? I shall always think of it by 
that name now; and no one is allowed to use it but 

ou?” 

“The boys do sometimes,’’ she said, absently ; ‘ but 
no one else. The villagers are afraid of the woods, for 
they get lost in them, and only a pair of sweethearts 
wander in now and then by chance.” 

“And no strangers ever trespass here?” he said, 
talking for the mere sake of prolonging those precious 
moments that would so soon be over. 

“You are the first stranger who has come to Loyel 
for many years,’ she said, looking at him wistfully ; 
‘Martha knew you for one directly—she has lived in 
the parish forty years and knows the face of every man, 
woman, and child in it by heart.” 

“Yet I have been in Lovel more than once within 
the last forty years,” he said, absently, and as one whom 
a thought had just struck that he must puzzle out later. 

“ But the most curious thing of all is,” went on the 
girl, “ that Job should have mistaken you for Frank ; 
for I know now that he did . . . it is written on his 
face . . . and I bless you for the kind thought of him 


that brought you to him just in time, and made him die 


so happy.” 


** Yes, he mistook me,’’ said the stranger; ‘‘ and do 
you bless me, Madcap ?”’ he said, gently, and with such 
yearning tenderness as moved her heart to pity for him ; 
“then, if so, and since once your mother blessed me, 
too, I can never be truly wretched. And keep your old 
beautiful belief in Frank; perhaps he deserved it, and 
your mother loved him, and your father loved him, too, 
once; and it is something to be shrined so beautifully 
in a young girl’s heart.” 

*“Now you are speaking like yourself,’ she said, 
joyously; for to the core of her heart she was human, 
and loved all things, hating to find speck or stain in any; 
“like Lancelot, who was proud, you may be sure, of his 
brother knights.” 

** And Frank is Lancelot ?”’ he said. 

“No; you are Lancelot,” she said, looking at him 
with those clear boys’ eyes that sometimes shine out of 
a young gitl’s face. “I shall always think of you by 
that name.” 

“So you will think of me sometimes, child?” he said, 
a gleam of sunshine crossing his sad face. ‘ You will 
spare a thought or two from your hero to give to me?” 

“Yes,” she said, earnestly; ‘and, somehow, you 
haye brought him nearer to me—I know now how 
soldiers look and speak ; I have got a better, more sober 
idea about him now. He will always seem to me ‘the 
heart of a lost angel in the earth ;’ but I think that to 
be a hero one need not be young and beautiful, and 
perhaps find more about me in my daily life. And I 
have so often thought,” she went on, colouring a little 
as one who fears to preach, “ how much less easy we 
find it to see saints in the human beings around us, 
than to dress up some scarcely seen, unknown creature 
in heroic guise, and, placing it in a niche, fall down and 
worship it? We cry out in wonder at the blindness of 
the men and women of old who stoned their saints and 
heroes, knowing them not, and every day are noble 
deeds done, noble lives drop or are slain in the struggle, 
and we bury them as common clay, carve no head-stone 
above them, and the noblest heroes, the Purest Saints 
are those who in their lifetime toiled unnoticed, un- 
recognised among their very nearest and dearest, 
perhaps faintly pitied by them, as well as loved.” 

‘And do you have such beautiful thoughts as these, 
Madcap?” said the stranger, who knew, ah, God! 
the mockery of this pity that we take thankfully from 
lesser souls. ‘ Are these the things that go on in a 
young girl’s mind? And your mother had such 
thoughts—even to her dying day.” 

“Did you know my mother very well?” said 
Madcap, whose colour had waxed brilliant long before 
her little “sermon”? was over, and who felt herself 
quite undeserving of his words. 

* Very well,” he said, slowly. “She was not always 
here, you know; she was brought up by Lady Betty 
Tremayne, Is she living still?”’ 

“Yes; but father never forgave her for being 
unkind to my mother.” 

A look of anger crossed the stranger’s face. Had 
no one else been unkind to that beloved little Madcap, 
whose living image stood before him ? 


The girl saw the shade on his brow ; it was curious 
how quickly she had learned his features and got an 
insight into his thoughts, and she exclaimed, 

“Why do you so dislike my father? Was it 
because you loved Frank so much—for you did love 
him, didn’t you ?”’ : 

“Yes,” he said, looking relieved at the turn her 
questions had taken: “he and I were friends during 
the short time we were together, and I did think your 
father was not just to Lord Lovel.” : 

“Yet he was three years looking for his old friend,” 
said Madcap, sadly, “and only came up with him too 
late ; and why should he have taken all that trouble to 
find him if he had not loved him?” 

Ay, the stranger knew something of the history of 
those three years in which Frank Loyel had been 
literally hunted by Mr. Eyre half round the world and 
back again, escaping him only bya hair’s-breadth in the 
trenches before Sevastopol. 

Often the two men, the pursuer and the pursued, 
had been in the very same town together, so hotly had 
Mr. Eyre followed on Frank’s tracks. No murderer 
fleeing for his life had been more cunning, no detective 
more acute than these two men, who had been dearest 
friends but a short time ago. 

“So you will not answer me,” said Madcap, proudly, 
after a long pause ; “ but do you think you will be any 
the happier for implanting in my heart the first doubt I 
have eyer had of my dear father ?” 

“Have I done so?” he said, turning swiftly, and 
seeming to see in her face the beginning of one of those 
long, long shadows that had missed her mother’s lips, 
but stilled her heart; “then God forgive me, Madeap, 
and take the doubt away. Frank Lovel loved him, so 
did yeur mother, so do you; the man who can command 
such love as that, should be, must be, above other men.” 

‘And if you have had bitter thoughts of him, you 
renounce them now,” she said, earnestly. ‘ You will 
forgive him ?” 

‘He never wronged me,” said Frank ; “for myself I 
have nothing to forgive—it was for others . . . but 
they are dead, and all is over and done with now.” 

Madcap sighed, only half satisfied, then sighed again, 
as she held out her hand to wish him “ good-by.” 

But he did not, could not, take it ; the last moment 
was even more unendurable in its bitterness than he had 
expected, and the strong man’s heart seemed to stand 
still as he looked at her. 

‘** Good-by,” she said again; and then he took the 
little outstretched hand. ‘ Perhaps you will come back 
some day; and we will be glad to see you, father 
andl ss8 2 

“T shall never come back,” he said, his eyes hard 
and strained as he looked at her. “ I haye seen you for 
the first, last time. . . . And though you have been 
kind to me, do not wish that I should ever come back ; 
it would not be for your happiness, or that of those you 
love. I shall never go through the cowslip gate— 
would to God I might!” he added, with a passion in 
his voice before which the girl trembled. 

** But when father comes home, you may,’’ she said, 
feeling lifted into a new world as she gazed at him. 
“Tf you have quarrelled, he would forgive you, as you 
have forgiven him.” 

“No,” said the stranger, almost sternly. “I shall 
never cross it while your father lives. . . . And now, 
good-by, little Madcap, little friend; ’’ and he kissed 
her hand reyerently, as though she had been a young 
saint, before he gently laid it down. 

“*Good-by,” she said, not knowing that tears were 
in her eyes, and so passed through the cowslip gate. . . 
Half-way through the meadow she turned, and, shading 
her brow, saw that he was still there, and made a little 
gesture to him as of farewell . . . but as she turned 
homewards, knew not that if his youth, his hopes of 
joy, lay for ever divided from him by the impassable 
barrier of the cowslip gate; even for her the ivory doors 
had for ever closed on the unruffled, happy days of 
childhood. 


b 


CHAPTER V. 
“Nan,” said Madcap, next morning, “ will you go to 
the cowslip gate, and look inside it; you, will find a 
meat pasty, if the birds have not eaten it, and some 
other things that I forgot yesterday.” 

*Can’t Saunders go, Miss Madcap?” said the 
woman, hardly looking up from her long seam. ‘I’ve 
got a sight of needlework to do between this and 
dinner.” 

“Yes, there you sit, sewing, sewing, sewing, till I 
wonder you don’t turn into a real machine. And I 
should like to know what it zs you are always sitting at, 
without ever a breath of fresh air, except on Sunday, 
when I drive you to church? If they were shirts or 
nightcaps for Geordie, I could understand your per- 
petual stitch, stitch ; for you know, Nan” (she shook 
her head gravely), “ youve got only one idol, and that’s 
Geordie ; but as they look like things for me, why, do 
you expect me to live to be a Mrs. Methuselah rl 

“Young ladies get married sometimes,” said Nan, 
and threaded her needle, then looked round appre- 
hensively, as if Mr. Eyre might be in two places at 
once, “and it’s as well to be beforehand. I’ve kept 
you speckless from three years old, and not a soul but 
me shall do a stitch of plain linen for you as long as 
you’re Miss Madcap.” : Sis 

“And pray when am I going to be Mrs. ?” said 
Madcap, who sat eross-legged on the nursery floor, 
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and thought that talking to even Nan was better than talking 
to herself. . 

“When you get married, Miss Madcap, to be sure.” 

“And who am I going to marry ?”’’ said the girl, in so 
matter-of-fact a tone that the woman started. 

‘Well, there,” said Nan, looking at her young mistress 
with strong disfavour,” it ’s early days to talk of that yet, 
but if you don’t know, I can’t tell you. To be sure, there ’s 
not much choice, but sometimes the finest peach is set a-top 
of the basket, and them’s wise that take it and don’t go 
farther.” ; 

“I never saw any man in the least like a peach,” said 
Madcap, dubiously, ‘‘ though to be sure I’ve never met but 
two in all my life—for I suppose Gordon is a young man 


— 


now.” 
“And hasn’t he got askin like a peach?” said Nan, 
indignantly. 


‘* More shame for him,” said Madcap; “ peach cheeks are 
for women, not men.” 

“Well!” said Nan, laying down her seam in the effort 
to gulp down her wrath, “and you always talking about the 
last Lord Lovel, Miss, who was as fair as his miother, 
folks say.” 

‘He would be dark enough now if he had lived,” said 
Madcap, delighted at Nan’s anger ; *“ the idea only occurred 
to me quite—quite lately, and perhaps when Gordon is 
older, much older, he will be better looking.” 

“ Better looking!”’ said Nan, to whom this jest was 


Ba: Supposing she was bent on one of those deeds of charity that made her the idol of the village,” 
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deadly earnest, ‘“‘ when you couldn’t find his match in 
the whole county—why, saving your presence, Miss 
Madcap, Master Doune aint a patch on him for beauty 
or sweet temper or anything else that a young lady 
might look for in a husband, and because he never put 
himself forward, but bore with everybody’s ways, he’s 
just overlooked, as saints mostly is when they come 
lodging with ordinary folk.”’ 

** Always overlooked,’ she. repeated, “from the 
time Master Doune began his studies till master took to 
eddicating you, Miss Madcap, but never complaining, 
always the same, and worshipping your very shoe- 
string; but there, it always was the lot of the Lovels to 
be lorded over and wronged by the Eyres.” ; 

““ Wronged ?”’ said Madeap, standing up, and a little 
pale. ‘“ What wrong have we Eyres ever done the 
Lovels ?” 

The woman shrank into herself, knowing that she 
had transgressed the unwritten law that ruled the house 
and village. Pee 

“T spoke in anger, Miss Madcap,” she: said, rising 
humbly, * and I hope you'll overlook it . . . but I love 
Master Gordon, and I can’t bear to heara word against 
him—or even against his kin.” ; 

Madcap kissed her old friend, and thought with a 
little remorse of Gordon, but presently went away with 
the faint doubts of yesterday strengthened in her mind 
. . . theantipathy of Job to her father, as expressed by 
Martha and confirmed by a hundred signs in the old 
man that now crowded back on her mind, the stranger’s 
conviction of wrong done to Lord Loyel; lastiy, Nan’s 
words put a new light on those past relations that 
had sometimes puzzled her between her father and her 
hero. 

She went straight to her father’s study, as though to 
exorcise those disloyal thoughts; and when she came to 
it, and saw his chair in the old familiar place, she 
kneeled down beside it and wept, with her head upon the 
place on which his hand had so often rested. 

Here he had taught her; here from her babyhood 
she had found a sanctuary in all troubles, and his arm 
ready to receive her; here she had played while he wrote, 
meeting all her demands and interruptions with inex- 
haustible patience ; here she had first essayed “ strokes,” 
and 

Scorned all the fetters 

Of the four and twenty letters ; 
though, having once mastered them, she applied the 
knowledge rapidly to the books that Mr. Eyre varied, 
according to her understanding, from year to year: 
He would not allow her to be one of that noble army 
of incapables whose lives are the completest con- 
jugation of the imperative mood that Lindley Murray 
ever dreamed of. Bells might be in order, and servants 
legs in order too; but if she wanted a thing, she must 
fetch it herself, not be for ever ringing. 

Against vacillation, too, he warned her: “If you 
are in doubt as to the propriety of pursuing some 
especial course, waste no time, but decide at once not to 
pursue ; the mere fact that you have doubts about it 
proves its inexpediency. Some women (invariably 
fools) always decide in the affirmative.” 

Again he would say: ‘* Every woman ought to have 
some engrossing duty entirely outside her affections ; 
for if few women have sufficient force of character 
to deliberately make choice of evil, thousands drift into 
it because they have nothing to fall back upon;” and 
he took care that his daughter, at least, should not be 
without that safeguard. 

And now, he who had trained her so purely and 
thoroughly, who had reared her through a delicate 
childhood to a strong and vigorous youth—this dear old 
dad, she thought, as she knelt by his chair, was to be 
doubted by her; and he absent, not able to say a word 
in his own defence. 

Presently she got up, dried her eyes, and took down 
one of the books he had left for her reading; but for 
the first time that habit of steacy application on which 
Mr. Eyre had based her whole education failed her, and 
she stood for awhile with the lines clear under her 
eyes but devoid of meaning. 

As she replaced the book, the title of the one next 
to it fixedsher attention. 

It was an Army Guide for the year after that in 
which Lord Lovel had died; and trembling a little, as 
one guilty of disobedience, she took it in her hand. 

It opened easily at a particular page, and saved her 
the trouble of search, for Frank Lovel’s regiment was 
marked with red ink; and though his name did not 
appear, a cross was placed against a name half-way 
down the list; the name was “ Methuen.” 

The name brought some light to her mind, for more 
than once Mr. Eyre had spoken to her of that curious 
letter received from the soldier’s mother; but he had 
spoken of her as a stranger, and yesterday the stranger 
implied a personal knowledge of him, so that there was 
only perplexity in Madcap’s thoughts as she put the 
book back, and moved restlessly to that second window 
of the room which looked on the wisteria wall, beneath 
which had been her mother’s favourite seat. Here she 
had sate at her needlework or book, while Mr. Eyre, 
happy since she was within sight, sate at his table, 
looking up now and then to that sunny corner which 
held all that made his life worth the living. 

Now his table was set so that his back was turned 
to that deserted spot ; but some deeper glimpse into the 
inner sadness of his life came to his daughter as she 
looked out, and thought how in this room he must for 


ever be almost (O! the bitterness of the word!) within 
touch and call of 
The vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 

The girl moyed away. What was this trouble in her 
mind, this unrest, and vague foreboding—she, to whom 
nerves were as much unknown as those fitsof depression 
that often terrified her in Doune? It was because she 
was lonely, out of sorts—anything but the true cause, 
the casting of the first stone at the idol she had set 
up in her heart and worshipped; while, besides, there 
might be a wistful thought of the stranger she had met 
yesterday, and whom she was never likely to see again. 

As she wandered listlessly to and fro, her 

Aimless thoughts, 
Like a babe’s hand, without intent 
Drawn down a seven-stringed instrument, 
she came to the lofty sereen that concealed the private 
stair by which Mr. Eyre, each night and morning, rose 
and descended. 

She had not been in her father’s bed-room since she 
was a child; an impulse of love to him made her visit 
it now, and she was just turning the corner of the screen 
when a voice from the distant doorway startled her, and 
she turned to see Saunders hurrying to her with anxious 
haste. 

* Cook’s waiting for orders, Miss Madcap,” he said; 
and there’s a sight of poor folks wanting you in the 
village—whatever keeps you indoor such a lovely day 
as this, Miss?” he added, a little fretfully, knowing 
well enough the dangers to which Mr. Eyre’s sudden 
lawless exit had exposed his adored little mistress. 

“Cook can wait,’ she said, “so can the village 
folks ’’—and she disappeared behind the sereen. 

“The old man stood for a moment without stirring, 
then shook his head as one who sees bitter trouble 
ahead. 

“Bit by bit she’ll find it all out,’ he said to himself, 
“and it’ll break her heart, and it’s right down sinful of 
master to leave her, and all for some fad about the murder, 
or I’m a Dutchman, when it’s clear as a pike-staff that 
Digges done it, with that Jezebel to egg him on. But 
I’ll just send Nan”—and he hobbled off to find 
Madeap’s guardian. 

Nan checked a scream as, on hurrying to the room, 
followed by Saunders, she saw Madcap sitting in the 
arm chair, lying back with closed eyes. ‘The very image 
of how her mother looked when she was found,” said 
Saunders in an incautiously loud whisper from the 
doorway. 

“Who was found?” she said, opening her eyes 
only to see the man vanish, then rubbed her eyes and 
looked at Nan. “The chair is so comfortable,’ she 
said, * and I couldn’t sleep last night—but I was not 
dozing off when you came in, I was thinking about 
mother—and father—and how he must miss her.” 

“Yes, Miss,” said Nan, who knew every detail of a 
certain night’s work by heart, and could not bear to see 
the girl sitting there; “ but such thoughts aint for a 
bright day like this; and if youll come with me (for 
I’m vastly afeard of them woods), we’ll fetch the 
things you took out to the beggar-man—leastways, if 
there’s any left.” 

“No,” said Madcap, jumping up ; ‘I won’t go to the 
cowslip gate to-day—if you are frightened, take 
Saunders—I’m going to my poor people.” 

* Anywhere out of here,” thought Nan, as she fol- 
lowed the girl, and brought her hat and gloves—last of 
all her basket, into which Madcap looked with a sudden 
thought; then turned it upside down, but nothing fell out. 

“And I picked such a lot,” she said, absently. 
“They could not add have tumbled out. Has anybody 
touched it since I came home, yesterday ?”’ she added, 
a to Nan. ‘ 

“* Nobody, Miss,” said Nan, who was a little offended 
at this rejection of the tremendous sacrifice her offer had 
implied; “ you brought it in on your arm just as it is 
now, you mostly brings it back empty.” 

But it was not empty when she started, ten minutes 
later, for her village, in which tongues were wagging 
and heads nodding to an extent unprecedented within 
these twelve years. 

* Les absens ont toujours tort,’ and Mr. Eyre was to 
be no exception to the rule. He had been gone barely a 
week, yet already whispers of his errand were abroad ; 
and now that the grasp of the stern hand which had 
held all his world in check was relaxed, he suffered the 
usual fate at the hands of those whose service rested less 
on loye than fear. 

Some of the gossippers saw her coming down the 
hill; saw how half-way she turned back to look at the 


grey old house that had cradled her so happily, and in , 
which she had never known an hour of sorrow. To - 


her its every aspect was beautiful, and the lurid flames 
that seemed to rise behind it-as the sun set brought no 
fear to her mind, though often strangers passing 
through the village would pause and attract attention 
to the seemingly burning house. Madcap could not 
have told the precise point when her first faint doubt, 
dread as death, of her father became confirmed by this 
visit to the village. All welcomed her eagerly, as 
usual (worshipping the two Madcaps in one), took her 
generous dole with loving thanks, told her of their joys 
or woes ; but one thing struck her curiously, and it was 
this: that no one either mentioned, or inquired for, her 
father. Yet never before had lip-service failed him ; 
perhaps the thought that his shadow might cross the 
threshold immediately after his daughter's prompted 


those respectful inquiries for him that she had accepted 
as willing tribute to his goodness. 

This silence effected what mere gossip or inuendo 
could not have done, and the crowning sadness was laid 
upon her heavy heart in Synge-lane, where she paused 
to leave one of those little gifts that she brought from 
time to time. 

The woman who had received Mr. Eyre so curtly 
smiled a welcome to Madcap and ran out to meet her, 
though not for the sake of her gift, but for herself. 

“So your father has gone away, Miss?” she said, as 
the girl was presently departing; “and has he gone 
to foreign parts?” 

Madcap glanced at the woman, and found some- 
thing unusual in her: a furtive question, anxiety and 
dread looking out of her eyes, while the rest of the 
features were sternly controlled and gave no sign. 

“That is Mr. Eyre’s business,” said Madcap, in the 
first unreasonable fit of anger she had ever known; and 
walked cut of the house, leaving the mistress of it 
confounded. 


Craprer VI. 

Madcap sat on the top of a new-mown haycock—sat on 
the exact spot that her mother had filled sixteen years 
ago—and surveyed her kingdom through eyes that had 
been curiously strengthened during the past three 
weeks. For hours she had watched the summer seas 
of grass sink gently to the mowers’ seythes, caught a 
thousand faint vernal scents as they were scattered, 
but wearied at last of the flavour of melitot and clover, 
that out-scented all the rest. 

Then shook her head, and thought how lonely that 
gorgeous queen must haye been, for who ever heard of 
her husband; or if a maiden, what did she gadding 
abroad with gifts to the old king, who surely had wives 
enow ? 

Yes, that had been the keystone of Madcap’s com- 
parison of the errant queen to herself, that she must 
haye been intensely lonely at odd moments in the midst 
of all her splendour, and perhaps palled of her diamonds 
and rubies, as this girl was beginning to do of those 
simple pleasures that had once so entirely satisfied her.’ 

She had enjoyed an uninterrupted month of her own 
company, and was as sick of it as if it had been the 
worst in the world; was tired even of her books, and 
each day and hour felt more keenly that hankering after 
congenial society that is the strongest impulse implanted 
in the human breast. 

O! for a good rousing bolstering-match with the 
boys, she thought (such events being by no means un- 
common, even since her lengthened frocks), or a game 
at snowballs, in which she was a match for the pair— 
anything but this dull, dead calm, broken only by the 
Oxford letters, that held love enough, to be sure, but 
little enough food for thought. ~ 

Mathematics and cricket—cricket and mathematics. 
Madcap was interested in neither; but if both- boys 
could have rushed in to-day, and she could have put an 
arm round each neck, she could have listened to them 
for ever on their several pursuits, being so desperately 
hungry for the sound of human voices. She left her 
haycock, and went towards the villagers, who paused in 
their tossings as she drew near, answered her eagerly 
when she asked for a pick and took a turn at labour 
among them. But more than one head was shaken as 
presently she moved away. 

‘‘ She ’s over young to be left the Squire,” said one 
of the women, looking after her; ‘and all the frolic’s 
gone out of her feet since Master went. She ’ll aye 
find it main lonesome up at t’ Red Hall.” 

“There ’s trouble upon her,’ said another woman, 
sighing. ‘ He’s busted out again, and means mischief. 
And ’tis ill work rousing sleeping dogs. He’d have 
done better to bide at home.” 

‘Seems like yesterday the other young missus were 
sitting there’’—and the speaker pointed to the distant 
haycock—* and Master fired over her head at Hester, 
who ’d ventured to peep over t’ hedge; and says he to 
his wife, with his arms round her, ‘ After all, ’tis only 
a—a rook!’ Just so, as if he’d just missed murder. 
What a man—what a man! Ay, if he never came back 
it might be best, in the end, for she.” : 

“OQ! she ’ll be happy enough when the young Lord 
takes her home,” said a third and younger voice. 
‘* She’s naught to be pitied with so many as there be to 
love her —it’s just her mother over again, not a soul to 
be looked at so long as the young missus is nigh,” and 
the young matron tossed her handsome head almost as 
high as she tossed her hay. 

Meanwhile Madcap pursued her way to the meadow 
she had so seldom crossed (since there was no Job 
beyond) during the past month, and since last she came 
the hay in it had been carried, leaving but close-cropped 
stubble that smelled to her healthily sweet after the 
overpowering fragrance of the ‘Ten Acre.’ 

Halt-way across it, she looked towards the cowslip 
gate. Surely someone was standing there; someone 
upon whom she had mused and bh much during 
the past weeks, and whom she would rejoice to see 
again ? 

She ran forward quickly, but the sun must have 
deceived her, for when she got to the gate not a soul 
was within sight, and as she stepped into the shadow of 
the wood, its coolness seemed to touch her heart, and 
she shivered. 

“ Will he never come back ?”’ she said aloud ; “not 
even to look once at Joh’s crave?” 
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As she stood, the nearest tree seemed to move, and 
a man advanced to her side. ‘* Madcap—tlittle friend,” 
said a well-remembered voice, and in a moment her 
hand flew to his, and she cried out, 

“So you have come back—and I am so glad, so very 
glad to see you! I have recollected a hundred questions 
that I forgot to ask you about Frank !” 

He let her hand go, a shade of trouble or disap- 
pointment flitting across the new brightness of his face, 
then said, a little wearily, 

““ Yes—we will talk about him presently—but first 
will you not show me some portion of these woods that 
you know by heart?” 

“ Yes—lI will show you,” she said, joyously, and still 
a little bewildered by her own satisfaction at seeing him, 
so that she forgot his last words to her when they had 
parted at the cowslip gate, and how it was no friend of 
her father’s that she welcomed so eagerly. 

“T could not show you one tithe of them ina week,” 
she said, as, walking on air, she moved beside him; 
“but I will take you first to a haunt of my own, not too 
far from the cowslip gate for me to run to for even ten 
minutes at a time, nor so near that anyone can find me 
if I haye a mind to hide;” and she walked on tip- 
toe, and put one finger, as she brotght him soon into a 
little loyely hollow, where the sylvan flowers lingered 
longest, and whenee innumerable  glades—glades 
mingling with the broken woodland—made new vistas 
of eternal beauty; while a natural throne of velvet at 
the foot of a giant beech commanded all. 

Madeap sprang lightly to her well loved seat, laid 
one hand on the: great moss-covered roots that stretched 
high above the sward, leaned her shoulder to the moss- 
grown bole at her back, then sprang up, and would have 
stepped down into the hollow where the stranger stood, 
but that he came to meet her, begging her to stay. 

“Tet us rest here,’ he said, eagerly. ‘I have 
travelled far to-day, and am very tired.” 

She looked down at him, hesitating, her hand half 
fluttering out to meet his lifted one . . . no one had 
ever rested in that green chair but she, save, perchance, 
some flitting moonlight thing, or, by day, some saucy 
squirrel . . . but a longer look at him made her sure 
that he was tired, and miserable too; so that all at once 
her hand found his, and in a moment they were sitting 
side by side. 

They might have been King and Queen as seen from 
the end of one of those long vistas beyond; a thousand 
eyes might unsuspected have watched them, a thousand 
cars haye hearkened to their talk; but, you see, Madcap 
was used to sitting there alone, and she loved the many 
loop-holes of her outlook, that enabled her to steal 
away silently at the slightest sign or sound of pursuit. 
The green chair was big; it might have held four 
Madeaps, though scarcely two Colonel Busbys. 

“Hark !’” she said, holding up her finger; “do you 
hear that—like the whetting of a saw? And it is only 
the titmouse, and the little impostor has only those two 
notes with which to frighten one!”’ 

“So you cannot bear to see a tree fall—neither 
could yowy mother,” he said, looking earnestly at the 
sylvan landscape. ‘* Often would she 


Read me a lecture of her country art. 


Will you not read me one, too ?” 

“What can I tell you?” she said, looking dreamily 
out ; “ have you not seen it all before—anything that I 
could tell you—but with young eyes? only I wish you 
could see these woods in spring, when you haye to pick 
your steps so that you may not crush a flower.” 

“And yet,” he said, “you step so lightly; like 
Ellen— 

F’en the light harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.’ 


“Oh, no!” she said. “That is a poetic conceit ; 
and, besides, she would have stopped to pick some .-. . 
and when I have filled my lap, somehow I feel as if I 
had been taking lives, they grow so tall and straight 
and happy, and open their eyes much as we do; and 
they are set just where is best for them, and last so 
many happy days in shine and shade—it seems just a 
selfish whim to put them in water for a day or two, 
then throw them away for new favourites.” 

“So she is faithful,’ thought the stranger; “and 
so was her mother—with one exception.”’ 

‘Boys don’t understand these things as girls do,’ 
she said, sighing. ‘Doune is always in the classics, 
and Gordon doesn’t know a blue-bell from a hyacinth, 
and loves his boating and cricket; he would bowl just 
as hard over cowslips’ heads as over a shaved meadow ; 
and I can almost fancy him settling down as you said 
Frank would, and getting a little bald and stout. Poor 
Geordie!” 

But her heart reproached her as she said the words ; 
and she looked up quickly at the stranger. 

“Don’t think that I am blaming him,” she said 
“T love him dearly; it is because he is so good that we 
have all overlooked him. But I’ll try and be better to 
him before he comes home to settle down for good!” 

‘** When will that be?” said the stranger. 

*O! a good long while yet,’ she said, gravely 
“He wants to come home, but I said he must stay 
longer at Oxford to take care of Doune.” 

** Does Doune want especial taking care of ?”’ 

“He is a genius,’ said Madcap, proudly, but with 
a happy smile on her lips, ‘and, of course, he has no 
common-sense; but Gordon has plenty. So while 7 
am not taking care of Doune, Gordon must.” 


“Poor Gordon, indeed!” said the stranger under 
his breath ; “‘ the Lovel fate over again.” 

* Did you speak ?” she said, looking at him as if to 
seek a reason for the unaccountable delight his grave 
companionship gave her. 

“Tam waiting for that lecture,” he said, with the 
“blink” of sunshine that she remembered crossing his 
lips. 

‘“* How long shall it be?” she said, falling into his 
humour, and wishing that her talk might soothe him to 
peace, for there were deeper lines of suffering on his 
face to-day than there had been a month ago. 

* Half an hour—an hour,” he said, ‘for I am not 
likely ever to sit here by your side again. I was in 
Loyel to-day on Job’s business, little friend, but I could 
not keep away from the cowslip gate, and, by good 
luck, you came.” 

“OQ! you will come back again some day,” she said, 
gently ; ‘and you will go ¢hrough it.’ She shrank a 
little, as one who unwittingly touches fire, as he looked 
away from her; his face suddenly grown stern, but yet 
more weary than before. 

Madcap had only a child’s heart, strong and truc 
(though she looked a woman), and she was used to 
Doune’s dark hours, and longed to solace this one ; but, 
before she could summon up courage to speak, he had 
turned to her, and for the third time demanded his 
“lecture.” 

“To begin with, then,” said Madcap, on that instant, 
“both you and I are sitting inthe embrace of a court 
beauty, who wears a velvet suit, slippers herself yet 
more delicately in moss, while her waistcoat is always of 
silver, even when in autumn she grows in pure russet- 
gold. The Lady Chestnut may get the better of her in 
the matter of bloom, but her outlines are clumsy, and 
over-ride, beside, that delicate beauty; and even the 
oaks cannot hold their own before her. . . . The stock- 
doves are all her lovers ; you will see them follow eyen 
a distant rustle of her petticoats for a mile through the 
woods. . . . They follow no other so, for birds have 
finer taste than human beings—though they are their 
echoes, and caricature all their absurdities. Have you 
ever watched them ?’’ she went on, quickly, content to 
talk so long as she could charm the sadness from his face. 

“T have listened to them,’ he said; ‘somehow I 
have never thought of birds except as singing or 
hungry.” 

“There is a life between the two,” she said, looking 
down her beloved glades, and speaking softly to herself. 
“There is marrying, building, rearing the young 
family . . . Have you ever seen a house-martin feed 
her young?” she said, a smile breaking through her 
thoughts as she looked at him. ‘ First by some miracle 
she sets them all in a row on the top bar of some secluded 
gate. Then she forages, and skims back to feed each 
little one flying, and it is miraculous how cleverly and 
neatly the business is done on both sides,-a pattern to 
our village mothers if only they would take heed of it! 
And nearly all the birds are good parents ; owls come 
back once in five minutes to look at their young, wrens 
once in two, swallows every second or third minute, and 
some of the others even oftener than that.” 

The stranger looked at Madcap keenly. Yes, here 
was the true mother’s instinct beating in her young 
breast, the one crowning, womanly charm without which 
a woman is less flower than weed. 

‘* But they are not all good,” she added, gravely; “a 
raven deserts her young as soon as hatched, and none 
have ever been able to find out how it is fed—by dew ? 
or worms bred in the nest? And some, O! but some 
of them have tempers! ‘The whitethroat will pop his 
head up over the hedge and make faces at you if he 
thinks you are near his nest, flirt his tail, and be 
positively insulting in his manner ; and nightingales, if 
you happen to mect them when taking their young out 
for a first walk, will pursue you along the hedge as you 
walk, snapping defiantly in your ears, and telling you as 
plainly as possible to get home .. . and there are 
rogues—the hen harriers who beat the fields of corn 
regularly like pointers or setter dogs . . . the ravens, 
who spend all their spare time in cuffing each other on 
the wing, frowned on by the solemn crows who fly in 
pairs all the year round, and look upon Valentine’s Day 
as a frivolous business. O! there is something to laugh 
at or admire in everyone, and they are so absurdly like 
human beings!” 

“Have you found one who resembles me?” said 
the stranger, long ago roused out of his thoughts, and 
turned sideways in his moss-grown elbow-chair to look 
at her. 

“Perhaps,” she said, a little sadly, “ for long ago I 
found one for Doune—the gold-crested wren, who will 
not mingle with crowds, but holds aloof in fields and 
woods, and s¢arves because he can suffer, but cannot 
brook pity. . . . Then there is the crow,” she said, in 
a brighter tone, “ who swaggers in his walk, and is 
Colonel Busby’s double; and the daw is Mr. Busby, 
with only half his walk (he would never permit more) ; 
and the magpies and jays, who beat the air with their 
wings, yet make no dispatch, are like ” 

“Me?” he said, “for I have practically stood still 
these twelve years” 

“Foolish persons with weak wills,” said the young 
lecturer, frowning; for by now she had got into the 
swing of her own voice, and sincerely loved its sound. 

“And a blue titmouse,” she continued, perched on 
the head of a sunflower, devouring its seeds, is like one 
of those frivolous young maids who marry only to 
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devour their husband’s substance, while a greenfinch 
who goes a-wooing puts on all the languishing die-away 
airs and gestures of a village beauty, who sighs in vain 
for some rustic jock. And the swifts who dash round 
in circles are the ne’er-do-weels who never advance ; the 
larks and wagtails, who walk so daintily, moving one 
foot before another as we do ourselves, are the bright, 
brisk house mothers, whose cottages are all in order, and 
who are smart even for their husbands.’’ 

“Ts that so very uncommon?” said the lecturer’s 
only pupil. 

* Very.” 

“Then a rook when he goes a-courting will try and 
sing, but only makes a harsh and horrible noise that 
splits your ears ; and a crow will make himself ridiculous 
in the same way, and they always make me think 
of ’?—— 

“Middle-aged men wooing young maids ?”’ 

“To be sure!” said Madcap, ‘‘ as sometimes happens 
in our yillage; but father always interferes, and puts a 
stop to any of those unequal matches. And the peacock 
is the fine lady whose worth is all upon her back, so 
that none was left over for her voice or body. . . . I 
have seen just such a lady! Then the skylark always 
seems to me like some gallant pure soul hampered by 
a weak body, for soar as he may, and does perpetually, 
he sinks more swiftly than he can rise; and the meteor- 
like flash of the goatsucker always seems to me like 
the flight of a beautiful thought, as the lightning flash 
of the kingfisher, like an inspiration that comes into a 
human soul, it knows not whence! And a starling 
should belong to the sea, for he swims in the air—but 
there are so many,” she added, stopping short in her 
lecture, ‘* I should bore you to death if I told you one- 
half of them!” 

“So we all have our doppel-gdéngers among the 
birds,” he said. ‘* Well—I have found one for you— 
you are a swallow, for your walk is like the flight 
of one, but your yoice is like the blackeap’s, and 
I am beginning to suspect you of possessing the owl’s 
wisdom ”’ 

“Silly swallow, prating thing,’ quoted Madcap, 
laughing ; “yes, that suits me very well. ButI do not 
like the owl—he is my only enemy in all the wood. He 
can scream, snore, scold, and hiss like a thousand snakes, 
all in less than a minute, but I love the deep and solemn 
note he sometimes uses, and that makes the forest re- 
echo for miles !”’ 

‘But surely you never come here at night alone?” 
he said, thoroughly startled. 

““O! yes, often,” she said; ‘if I cannot sleep or 
anything has yexed me, and by moonlight it is far more 
exquisite than by day. . . Haye: you ever studied the 
moonlight flowers ?”” she went on, looking at him wist- 
fully ; * they are all so pale, so weird, as if the moon 
had looked into all their pretty faces one by one and 
made them sacred and still like herself . . . their very 
scent is faint and ghostly as ina dream: . . Sometimes 
I find a rabbit sitting up on my chair and washing his 
face, sometimes as I sit quite still, one or another of the 
night animals run across my knee, and I get all sorts of 
queer peeps into the creatures’ habits, for it is in the 
night only that the smaller forest animals Jive.” 

“Tt is not right for a young thing like you to be 
wandering here alone at night,” said the stranger, 
frowning. ‘ Did he leave no one to take care of you?” 
he added, thinking that Mr. Eyre’s confidence in her 
read yery like neglect. ; 

*O! yes,” she said, laughing; “there is Nan—but 
she is terrified of these woods even by day, and no 
earthly powers would draw her here after nightfall!” 

** And you say no one at home knows of this haunt 
of yours,” he went on, in a dissatisfied tone. ‘ Sup- 
posing you fell ill here—or were robbed and murdered 
by some stranger or footpad ?”’ 

“TI wear no ornaments,” she said, “and strangers 
and footpads never come here.” 

“Am not I a stranger?” he said, looking at her 
keenly. 

‘“* No,” she said, stoutly ; ‘‘ you were mother’s friend 
and Job’s—and Frank’s, and you will tell me all about 
yourself, some day—for I must be going back to my 
hay now.” ; 

* Yes,” he said, looking at her eagerly, yearningly, 
as a man may at something he knows to be forbidden 
to him, but that soon will have passed beyond the reach 
of his power to behold it, yet the present was Ais, he 
would beat out his little span of joy to its utmost 
limit. . . Had he by hard longing (for surely intense 
wishing had brought her) summoned her footsteps to 
the cowslip gate, only to let her go so quickly ? 

“Let us make a bargain,” he said ; “ give me another 
lecture—just a little one—and I’ll tell you all about 
Frank—and myself. The hay will do well enough 
without you. ‘Tell me something of the daylight lite of 
these woods, and how you spend your hours in them.” 

“How can I tell you?” said the girl. ‘*Men don’t 
understand these things—even father does not; and you 
would think I was idling away my time when I am 
learning something new at every step. Anyone could 
learn the avenues in a day, but half a dozen miles of 
broken woodland are another matter, and there are such 
beautiful things outside the wood—in our own grounds, 
in the meadows, everywhere.” 

“ Tell me of some of them,” he pleaded, happy only 
so long as her young voice ran on. “I am going to 
settle down in the country myself before very long, and 
I expected to be dull: but your knowledge will help me.”’ 
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“What can I tell you,” she said, “if you 
have not lived among such things? If you 
have never been caught in a thicket of blos- 
somed thorn; never followed the plough and 
smelled the sweet, fresh earth; never watched 
a daisy hang all its petals downwards at sunset, 
or a poppy fold its heart into a red cup at 
eve . . . never marked the little snowy half- 
closed umbrellas made by the wind-flowers, or 
seen the light glistening at sunset on a field of 
spiders’ webs, aerial bridges tossed from blade 
to blade of grass, and stronger than any made 
by human hands, since the heaviest footfall 
will not break them ?” 

“No,” he said, as she paused, and he saw 
that she had forgotten him in her thoughts; 
‘*T have seen none of these things; but I will 
look for them all some day.” 

“There is always some new delight,’ she 


went on, softly, as if to herself; “some lovely 
accident, as we think, but set there to help 
us to— 
Live more hearty as we pray. 
One day it may be a sunset to startle one into 
areal understanding of heaven . . . another it 
will be a sheet of emerald grass shining through 
a row of tall poplars just budding into brown 
. or it will be a carpet of blue anemones in 
January, when no other flower is abroad 'or 
seen, a field of tares and wheat sway to the 
breeze, scarlet in one light, gold inanother . . . 
if you have never lost yourself in the sweetness 
of a bunch of clove pinks, and yet ean catch 
the fragrance of a chequered fritillary—neyer 
seen a glow-worm crawl up a stalk of grass and 
hoist up her littlelamp as signal to her mate”’ 
She paused, and burst out laughing at 
herself. 
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“And what do you know of your mother’s lovers?” 
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**O! what nonsense I am talking,” she said. ‘“ As 
if a soldier could be expected to know or care anything 
of such matters. But it has been a great relief to me 
to say it, all the same,” she added, nodding; “and I 
am very much obliged to you, indeed, for listening to 
me.” 

“‘T shallremember it all,” he said; and thought how 
he need not fear for her, since she had real religion— 
the religion of a beautiful fearless life, that beat in 
entire harmony with the works of her Creator. ‘ Have 
you ever tried to write down your thoughts? Your 
father was a celebrated writer in his youth.” 

** No,” she said, slowly, ‘I have never tried; and 
think I never shall. But if I Aad tried to write, do you 
know how it would have ended? I should have gone on 
trying all my life; and when I had become quite old, I 
should have called my friends together and asked them 
to hear the fruits of my labours. They would all ery 
out, ‘But it is centuries old!’ And I would say, ‘ Yes, 
it is the last chapter of the Book of Ecclesiastes ; but it 
has my soul, my best eiforts, in it; and I have no 
better.’ ”’ 

“You have chosen, a sad form of expression, child,” 
he said, struck by the solemn stillness of her yoice and 
look. 

‘Are not the young sad?” she said. “ Or why 
does one’s heart ache in spring, when older people 
cannot tell it from early summer? I think it must be 
because our suffering is before us; theirs is behind 
them.” 

‘** Why must you suffer ?”’ he said, his heart sinking 
as he looked at her. ‘God forbid that you should’’—— 

““Why should I not?” she said, looking at him 
gravely. ‘“Itis the lot of all; and the happiest, the 
best beloyed, are always those who suffer most.” 

‘Where did you learn all this?” he said, hardly 
knowing whether to be glad or sorry that the young 
eyes looking out on life were so clear. 

‘* Perhaps out of my own heart,” she said; “ perhaps 
out of the village; perhaps out of my Book of 
Keclesiastes. And that is why I think my mother’s lot 
needs no grieving over. She went away in the full tide 
of her happiness. It is for owrselves we may grieve, 
not her. And you say you knew her very well,” she 
went on, gently; “but it must have been before she 
married father, for he did not seem to know your name 
when your mother wrote to him.” 

Had the afternoon grown suddenly colder? The 
shivering note of a willow-wren filled up the moment 
of silence before he turned to her and said— 

“So you have known my name all along ?”’ 

“T think you must be Major Methuen,” she said, 
and wondered to see how haggard he had gone all at 
once, for during the past hour he had seemed to grow 
younger; “and I am glad you have come home to 
your mother,’ she added, softly, “for she said you 
were her only son, and she a widow.” 

“Yes, she is happy now,” he said, as one whose 
thoughts were not in his words ; “we are going to settle 
down together in the country next month. I was 
always a bad correspondent, and she thought”’ 

‘That you must be dead,’’ said Madeap, sighing ; 
“but it was poor Frank who died.” 

‘* What on earth is the link between him and me?” 
said the soldier, a flush of something that looked like 
anger rising to his tanned brow. ‘Everywhere I am 
received for him, taken for a dull echo of hin—a make- 
shift that bears some faded resemblance to the dead 
hero. I’m positively sick of hearing myself called 
Lovel, and being clapped on the shoulder every time I 
venture to go to my club by some man who vows he 
used to know me in another name.” 

‘But was there any resemblance between you ?”’ said 
Madcap, sitting erect, and understanding Job’s mistake 
better. ; 

“There was the likeness that may exist between 
two fair men of exactly the same height and build,” he 
said, carelessly, “though I never saw it myself. Men 
dropped like flies in those days, and looked less at each 
other’s faces than at the enemy; but our supposed 
resemblance was a matter of common remark in the 
regiment. Then the circumstances of our joining were 
almost identical: both had sold out of the Guards, both 
had applied for leave of service in the war at the same 
time, and both for the same reason (though only they 
two knew it)—a bad heartache of some years standing. 
So for the short time we fought together we were 
friends, and. when one died the other must needs be 
received as his own ghost. . It was the commonplace 
order of our looks that did it, I suppose,” said Major 
Methuen, still with that angry flush on his brow ; * but 
how men in their senses can pretend to recognise in 
middle age one out of a pair of yellow-haired boys, I 
can’t imagine. There never was an uncommon line in 
either of our faces; there are hundreds like us to be 
met with in the streets any day.” 

“ Are there?” said Madcap, a little coldly at this 
underrating of Frank. “I have always heard very dif- 
ferently . . . but I see that you never really liked him 
or knew how to value him.” 

“Did I not?” he said, with a queer smile; “ yet 
we were friends enough to have no secrets from each 
other (save one, and that concerned a woman), and on 
the eve of battle we exchanged”’ he paused abruptly, 
and said no more. 

“ Frank was not a lad when he died,” said Madcap ; 
“he was nearly ¢iwenty-seven—six years older than 
Gordon. Perhaps you were older—though you need 
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not be so very glad of that now,” she added, looking 
round at him with a little feminine touch of spite that 
even an angel will indulge in if you disparaged her 
patron saint. 

But he only smiled, and she laughed, so that peace 
was restored between them, though her next question 
endangered it. 

“Pray,” said she, ‘“‘ were both your heartaches for 
one and the same person?” 

She was looking at him earnestly, as though by his 
reply she might find the key to an enigma that puzzled 
her. 

* Why do you ask that ?”’ he said, his eyes steady, 
though his colour changed. 

‘Because Job told me once that Frank loved my 
mother,” she said, resting her cheek on one hand and 
looking at him thoughtfully; “but she loved father 
best—and, of course, she married him. Did you love 
her, too; and is that why you speak of her so tenderly, 
and love me ?” 

**So you know I love you, child,” he said, turning to 
her swiftly. ‘God bless you for saying that—yes, I did 
love her ; and I lost her only to find her once more—and 
once more—to lose her.” 

‘No, not lost,” she said. ‘TI will love you for my 
mother’s sake and my own . . . and you will forgive 
father ; if he wronged you it was unwittingly ” 

But he had started up, she sate alone on her green 
throne, and he was standing below in the green hollow 
gazing straight before him, as though through the glade 
he saw some fearsome thing approach. 

** Good-by, little one—little child,” he said, turning 
to her suddenly, as she stood half-longing, half-fearing 
to descend, and she saw in his eyes the look, the tears 
that she had surprised in them once before; “ only one 
thing could ever bring me back, your being in trouble, 
which, please God, you never will be.” 

““Good-by,” she said, gently, asking no questions, 
as some children and women will, God knows, and vex 
a man’s soul even while he loyes them, but when he 
reached up and took her slender hand, she laid her 
other over it, and held it fast. 

For a moment the strong man bowed his head on 
them, “Jf I might stay,” she thought she heard him 
say; but in another moment, and with no farther leaye- 
taking, she was standing alone above the hollow, and 
she could not see which way he went for tears . . . and 
then (for her child’s heart had gone out to him) she sate 
down and cried—cried, not knowing it, for the peace 
that had fled away with him for ever, but should come 
back to her perchance in other guise, bringing with it 
better gifts than those ignorant ones over which she so 
passionately wept. 


Cuarter VII. 


One late June morning ill-news came riding full 
gallop to the Red Hall, and Colonel Busby was the 
Mercury that bore it. 

His horses’ heels struck out sparks of news as he 
flew, so that everybody had the news before he reached 
the Red Hall, and was so bursting with importance 
when he reached it, that Saunders was sure something 
was amiss, and admitted him at once. 

“Find your young mistress immediately,” he ‘said, 
puffing hin:self out like a frog, as, uninvited, he marched 
with stately step into the dining-room. 

**My mistress is out, Sir,” said the man, using the 
formula Mr. Eyre had directed him to use to all callers 
in his absence, though in this instance he spoke truth, 
and added, “she has probably gone to the woods.” 

“Out!” said Colonel Busby, bouncing, as he stood. 
‘** Out on such an occasion as this? She must be found, 
and found immediately.” 

“You bring no bad news, Sir, I hope,’ said the 
butler, pausing at the door. 

“Well, well,’ said Colonel Busby, “ you'll hear 
presently. Your mistress must be told first, and not in 
a sudden way. I shall, of course, break it to her gently— 
gently. I am used to these things, you know.” 

“Very true, Sir,” said Saunders, drily, as he departed ; 
for who ever knew Colonel Busby to be above five 
minutes late for any disaster within a radius of ten 
miles ? 

He flattered himself he was in at the death now, as 
he walked up and down the room, growing more and 
more impatient as the minutes went by, and still Madcap 
did not come. Why, good heavens! she might be told 
of it in the village, and here was he cooling his heels, 
when he had half the county to ride round that morning 
with his news. - 

When the half hour struck, he could contain him- 


self no longer, but rang the bell; and when Saunders . 2 
after him; “and he’s come to break it to her—maybe 


appeared, said abruptly, ‘* Mr. Eyre is dead.” 

The man started back, with a cry of horror, 

“Yes, here it is,” said Colonel Busby, struggling to 
pull a pink paper out of his pocket. “I have it posted 
for me from town every afternoon, so that I am always 
half a day ahead of everybody else with my news. See 
here,” and he unfurled the paper with a flourish, and 
pointed a fat trembling forefinger at certain capital 
letters —‘“ BURNING OF THE SAILING-SHIP 
‘ARIZONA’; all hands lost, and one passenger— 
Doune Hamilton Eyre.” 

The old butler thought of Madcap, as he covered 
his eyes with two trembling hands, blaming himself for a 
curious feeling of something very like relief. 

* Yes, he’s dead,” said Colonel Busby, cheerfully, 
“and just as one might expect—quite in his usual way. 


I mean, as he did things in life, involving all around him 
in disaster, and disappearing, like a sort of middle-aged 
Casabianca, in the flames that lit the burning deck, &c., 
for he must pose—if only to the elements.” 

‘““My master will be deeply regretted, Sir,” said the 
butler; “he was greatly respected by all, and much 
loved by his family.” 

‘Ah, yes—to be sure,” said Colonel Busby, drawing 
in his horns ; “ you see it is owing to his being so well 
known that we have got the intelligence so quickly ; 
plenty of sailing-ships are burnt or lost, but they don’t 
get capital letters in the newspapers.” 

‘“* My master may have left the ship,” said Saunders, 
thoughtfully. ‘ Until we receivefurther particulars, Sir, I 
think it will be better not to say anything to Miss 
Madcap. No doubt Mr. Doune has seen the paper by 
now, and will be here before evening.” 

“T hope it 7s a mistake,” said Colonel Busby, sobbing 
as he folded up his paper, and feeling that it would be 
the unkindest cut of all from his old enemy, did that 
enemy return to prove his information incorrect. 
“Well, good-day ; I suppose your mistress will be found 
in the course of the morning—very improper—very 
improper, her wandering about at all hours by herself 
indeed, and in those miles of woods too—highly 
irregular ”—and he fussed himself on to his horse and 
out of sight. 

“T must go and find her,” said the old man aloud, as 
he re-entered the house ; ‘‘so long as she’s not gone on 
to the village, there’s none to tell her; but ’tis lile 
looking for a needle in a bundle of hay,”’ he muttered, 
as he went to caution the other servants against saying 
anything to her if she soon came in. 

They had already got the news from the village, and 
some wept, and some trembled ; one did not believe it, 
another did; but all agreed they had felt trouble in the 
air ever since Master had “ broken out” in.May. 

“They said he was dead once before,” said Nan, 
who heard the news last, “and he came back safe and 
sound, and so he will now—though pr’aps sorrow ’Il 
soften Miss Madcap’s heart a bit to Master Gordon,’’ she 
added to herself hopefully. 

The old butler never walked so far under good green 
wood as he walked that morning; but not a flutter of 
his young mistress’s gown did he catch sight of, not a 
trace of her could he find, and, having lost himself four 
or five times, was thankful to reach the village, which he 
found in a state of extraordinary excitement and gossip. 

The daily papers had arrived, and confirmed Colonel 
Busby’s news, and no one seemed to doubt the truth of 
it, though this second report of Mr. Eyre’s death was 
very differently received to that former one which 
twelve years ago had convulsed the village. 

To-day all tongues spoke kindly, if they did not 
bitterly deplore him—if to the last he remained a man 
only truly lovable to his immediate home circle, he had 
at least won the respect of these poor people by his 
faithful care of his children. Many of the villagers re- 
membered how harshly they had thought and spoken of 
him lately, yet under all their words and thoughts ran 
the underlying current that perhaps it was best for her 
that it should be thus, for now there would be no raking 
up of the old wretched story of sin and shame, no con- 
tinuance of that pursuit on which he had departed; but 
all shortcomings, all wrong-doings for ever rounded off 
in a death that perchance had in it elements of 
grandeur. 

So, in some under way, his people talked of him that 
morning until Saunders appeared in their midst, and 
then they rushed to him, asking how the young mistress 
“took it.” 

‘Miss Madcap doesn’t know it,” said Saunders, with 
dignity. ‘No more do I—you’d best all wait a bit 
before putting on a bit of mourning. Master’s as likely 
as not to walkin this very night. Who’s to say where 
he got out, or that he ever meant: to go all the voyage 
of the Arizona? ”’ 

And he disappeared up the hill that led to Mr. 
Hyre’s house, leaving this listeners plunged in a cold 
bath of astonishment. 

“To be sure, old Busby’s facts is mostly his,”’ said a 
villager, scratching his head; “ and ’twas he as said 
master was dead once afore—m’appen ’twill be best to 
stick to our wark in case he comes home promiskis, and 
catches us a-napping ”’—and the speaker shouldered his 
spade and departed on the spot to put his own suggestion 
into practice. 

Gradually the little crowd dispersed, but only to 
gather again as a stranger came quickly through, tall, 
bronzed, and bearded, looking neither to right nor left 
as he, too, climbed the approach to the Red Hall. 

“It’s true, then,’ said one of the women, looking 


some friend of her mother’s family. He’s a bit like 
the old Lord Lovel, though, to be sure, he died afore he 
was forty.” 

““M’appsn ’tis the young Lord Lovel ’ud comfort 
her best,’’ said another. ‘‘There’s no cure for tears 
like a sweetheart’s arm round your waist; but he ’Il be 
here by sundown, no doubt.” 

The stranger passed Saunders on the way, so that a 
woman opened the door to him, and to his inquiry for 
her mistress, merely said she was “ out.’ ‘To his 
inquiry whether any bad news had been received at the 
Red Hall that morning, the girl said “Yes”; but 
added that the young mistress did not know of it, as 
she had already gone out when Colonel Busby called. 

“Prating fool,’ muttered the visitor below his 
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Si -) OHN BENNETT'S WATCHES. 


JENNETT. 65 and. 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 
BENNETT'S 

Roe TES GOLD PRESENTATION 
‘WATCHES. WATCHES, 


FROM £10 to £100. 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just’ completed great altera- 
tions in his Clock Show-Room, 
is enabled to offer to purchasers 
the Most Extensive Stock in 
London, comprising Clocks for 
the Drawing, Dining Rooms, 
and Presentation, of the highest 

uality and newest designs, at 
the lowest prices, 


(CLOCKS. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 


MANUFACTORY,- 
65 and G4, CHEAPSIDE. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


FPASHION-BOOK and PRICE-LIST Sent 


free. 


SLILE NOTICE, 
: PETER ROBINSON is* now offering a large collection of 
Silks recently purchased in Paris and Lyons at a large discount. 
the Stock comprises High Class Paris Novelties and Plain 
Silks of every description, suitable for present fashion, 


PECIAL 


00 PIECES RICH BROCADED 


SATINS, specially suitable for the present Season, prices, 
from. re ewe ge BOF yard, 2s. Td, to 8s, Gd. 
200 pieces Twill Silks, all new Colours .. per yard, 28. ee 
280 pieces Merveilleux, Rayonnant, and Ottoman silks, 100 
different Shades to select from. 
+. per Saeeaeaea 
2s. 


300 pieces New Check silk .. as ve 
200 pieces Coloured Duchesse Satins eS oF i ld. 


HITE BROCADES for BRIDAL 


Wear. a : per yard, 4s. 6d. to 13s. 6d, 

200 pieces Chené Silks .. ie zs +. peryard, 4s. Gd, 

200 pieces Real Indian Figured Silks » Is. 114d. 

Black Brocaded Satins S wie on ” 28, bd. 

Black Satins, soft and pee from f Is. Gd. 
Patterns post-free, 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


QUMMER DRESSES.—PATTERNS FREE. 


PAsis EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Cross 


ot « Chevalier of the Legion of Honour was AWARDED 
to Sir JOHN BENNETT for the excellence of his Watches, 
Chronometers, and Clocks, 


10 —In return for a £10 note, free and 
« safe, per post, oneof BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD 
WATCHES, perfeet for time, beauty, and workmanship, wit) 
keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—65, Cheap- 
tide, London. Gold Chainsat manufacturer's prices. P.O.O. to 
John Bennett. 


£1 5 —In return for Post-Office Order, 


free and safe by post, one of BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, perfect for 
time, beauty, and workmunship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


BENSETUS DINING, DRAWING ROOM, 

and HALL CLOCKS 

MARBLE CLOCKS .. 

DITTO, SURIKING HOURS 
HOURS... 


+a. from £20 0 
and HALP- 


“s om a .. from 3 0 0 
DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS of the 
NEWEST DESIGNS .. +e Pe -. from 4 4 0 
HALL CLOCKS in MAHOGANY, OAK, 
or WALNUT CASES.. te is .. from 1212 0 
CHIME CLOCKS, in HANDSOMELY- 
CARVED CASES as + +. from 23 0 0 


Estimates on ‘Application. 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ARRIAGE CLOCKS.—The Largest 


Selection in London, complete in morocco case, from 


8 to 5) guineas, 
BEX NETT’S -GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES. 


10gs., 20gs., BUgs., 40¢8, 


BENNETTS LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS © 


WATCHES. 
from 10 gs, 


BENNETI’S KEYLESS SILVER 
WATCHES, 
from 4 gs. 

ENNETT’S KEYLESS 9 HALF- 


CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations of tem- 
perature, adjusted in positions, with improved keyless action. 
IaAtold.: . av as 90 to 40 guineas. 
In Silver .. ae a ae 16 to 25 gaiineas, 
Ditto for Ladies, with Riehly-En- 
graved Gold Cases and Dials, from 20 to 30 guineas. 


BENSETTS 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 


CHAINS and choice JEWELLERY. Freo and safe for 
Post-Office order. 


E VERY WATCH in the LATEST STYLE 

4 and MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED, 

Superior London-Made RE idea Jewelled in 4, 6, 8, and 
Oles. 

Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 holes. 


GENTLEMEN'S, 


GOLD. | SILVER. 

12 to 20 gs, 5 to 10 gs. - 

7 to 12 gs. 3to 5gs. 

LADIES’. 

SILVER. | GOLD. 

Oto 10 gs. 10 to 20 gs. 

2to 5gs. 1 5 to lb gs. 

BEX NETIT’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
NO KEY REQUIRED, 


AIR-TIGHT DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 
S guineas ......., 8 guineas .+,,.... 10 guineas. 
13 guineas .. . 12 guineas ........ 14 guineas, 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its 
Performance (iuaranteed, 


SAFE AND FREE BY POST. 


OHN BENNETT’S WATCHES. 
65, Cheapside. 

PRESENTATION GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 
20 to 40 guineas, 

LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION WATCHEs, 
from 10 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
5 guineas, 

GOLD KHYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 
30 to 40 guineas. 

SILVER HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 15 to 25 
guineas. 

HALF-CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
variations of temperature, EN in positions, 
and Wind and Set Hands without Keys. 


ENGLISH HALL CLOCKS, chiming the quarters, 
trom 80 guineas. 


RICHLY - GILT) DRAWING - ROOM QLOCKs, 
with classic designs. 


MARBLE DINING-ROOM CLOOKS, with Antique 
Bronzes. 


18-CARAT HALL- MARKED CHAINS and 
CHOICE JEWELLERY. 


(Qoun TRY ORDERS attended to with the 


utmost care. Vost-Office Orders, or eee crossed 
London and Westminster Bank, to JOHN BENNETT, 65, 
ie. 


FOREIGN ORDERS should be accompanied 


by remittances or London references. 


ENNETT’S HOUSE, OFFICE, 
SHOP DIALS, EIGHT-DAY PIECES, 
in Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood Cases, warranted for perfect 


Silver .. 
Gold.. 


and 


time. 
CASH PRICES. 
T2-in, .. a + £3 3 l-in. ., “ +. £710 
14 yy 4% 1 # & 20,4, ve « 110 
OB gee aby a Oe ere wa 18 
[EVUSTRATED CATALOGUES post-free 
on application, 
J OHN BENNETT’S WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUPACTORY. 


65 and 64, CHLAPSIDE, LONDON, 


FINE ALL-WOOL CASIMIR, per yard, 1s. 


tols. 6d. 
Angola and other Bi * . se 
Oachemire de la Reine, 48 inches wide (specially made for this 
house)... ap <i ee ape re: +. per yard, 4s. 6d. 
This article is reco:nmended ,for its great durability and elegant 
hte 
Estamene, Witney, Scarboro’, Devonshire, and other well-known 
All-Wool Serges, in every newly-dyed colour, trom per 
yard .. i yl 2 «. 9d, to 1s. 6d. 


er yard, 9d. to 1s. 


ELVETEENS of the very best makes, as 
advertised, Ail Colours, and in the new Black, very wide, 

_ from + ae oe ss +. per yard, 2s. 0d. to 3s. Gil. 
Finest French Cusinneres, 46 inches ae in Black and all the 
lately invented shades, from per yard, 2s, 8d. to 3s. 6d. 


THE STOCK of ZEPHYR LAWNS, in 


Plain, Checked, and Striped, includes every noyelty of the 
present season. Very wide. Price from per'yard, 6u, to 9}d. 


A SPECIAL MAKE of OATMEAL 
“ CLOTH. for Ladies’, Lawn Tennis, and Fete Costumes, 
in a variety of unique designs, Cream and Pure Whiic. 
The Dress re oi ss + Kk 95. Od. 


380 PIECES, RICHLY PRINTED in 


Pompadour, Arabesques, and other styles of Best Foreign 
Batines .. ee ne se per yard 9d. to Is, Od. 
Ditto, ditto, in best Percales © .. re 44d. to 03. 8d. 

PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


Get ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 
Alt SURPLUS STOCK REDUCED. 
W RITE FOR CIRCULAR 


Or 
PARTICULARS. 
‘HE NEW SALOON IS NOW OPEN, 


with a Grand Collection of Costumes in Silk, Velvet. amd 
other Materials, for Dinner, Promenade, Evening, and ordinary 
Wear. Llustrations free. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


216, 218, 220, 222, 224, 226, OXFORD-STREET. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
Is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. 
The wrms of mun and wite blended. Crest engraved on seuls, 
rings, books, and steel dies, 88, 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. Mannal 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s, 9d.—l’, CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


‘ > . 

ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 

500 Dnvelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way With Creat 

and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of steel 

Die included. Sent to any part tor 1.0. order.—'T, C "LLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane). 


ISITING CARDS, by CULLETON. 


Fitty best quality, 2s. 8d., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 60 each, 50 Em- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T’. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin's-lane, W.C 


Mi UarICAL Boxes, by best Makers. Largest 


Stock in London, with all newest accompaniments, and 
most brilliant in tone. Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. 
Catulogues of Tunes and Vrices gratis and post-free—WALES 
and McCULLOCH, 22, Ludgate-hill; and 56, Cheapsiae. 


ITREMANIE,  superseding Diaphanie. 


An easy and inexpensive method of decorating windows in 
churches, public buildings, and private houses, by which may be 
produced the rich colouring and beautiful designs equal in 
wppearance to real stained glass. Handbook of Designs and full 
Tustructions, 1s.1d. Boxes, comprising Designs, &c., at 2Is., 
Sis, 6d.,428. Particulars post-free. Sole Inventors, J. BARNARD 
and SON, 233 (late 389), Oxtord-street, London, W. 


HROMO - PHOTOGRAPHY.—KRAUS' 


PROCESS. The New Art (enabling any person without 
Beye knowledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Coiour 
hotographs on convex glasses, in imitation of China and 
Enamel Painting. Boxes, containing every requisite, 20s. and 
20s. Particulars post-free. Specimens shown on application at 
the Sole Agents, J. BARNARD and SON, 233 (lute 339), Oxtord- 
street, London, W. 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific, after which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as a dressing; it causes growth, arrests 
falling, and LTS use defies detection. ‘Fhe most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. Ono trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Testi- 
monials free.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 


HAIR WASH.—For producing the beautiful golden colour 
so much admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price s. 6d. 
and 108. 6d., of all ee al Perfumersand Chemists throughout 


the world.—Agents, VENDEN and SONS, London, 
Corks LEGS and FALSE EYES. 

Mr, Grogssmith’s were awarded the Prize Medals in the 
London, Dublin, and Paris Exhibitions, and pronounced by the 
juries “excellent in manufacture, and on a system superior to 
all others.” iste Price-Lists sent post-tree, from the 
Factory, 175, Fleet-street, London, Established 1760. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician tothe National Institution 
for Diseases ot the Skin. Ninth Edition, post-free, 33 stam ps. 


RUPTIONS: their Rational Treatment. 


London: G, Hitn, 161, Westminster Bridge-road. 


After en. 
“ Three Pens for three essential virtues famed 
The Pickwick, Owl, and Waverley were numed. 
The first in flexibility su: . 
In ease the next, in ¢ ice the last. 
‘these points, united with attractions new, 
Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Hindoo,"* 
3 rapa Box, 
with all the kinds, 
1s. 1d. by post. 
“ Let those write now who never wrote before, 
And those who always wrote now write the more.” 
—Oban Times. 
Patentees of Pens and Penholders. 


ACNIVEN and CAMERON, 


38, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES (Established 1770), 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
have been accorded the HIGHEST AWARDS 
atali the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS, including the Gold Medal at the 
New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; the Two 
Gold Medals tor Uprights and Grands, Mel- 
bourne, 1881; the First Prize, Queensland, 
1880 ; the Two lirst Special Prizes, Sydney, 
1880; the Legion of Honour, Paris, 1878, &. 


The KING OF PORTUGAL has created 
the Founder of the Firm of JOHN 
BRINSMBAD and SONS Knight of the 
Royal Order of Villa Vicoza. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


The principal of the previous honours 
gained by the 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS are:— 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1377. 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, 1876, 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 
1874, and the HONORARY MEMBER- 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE, 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA OF EX'TRAORDINARY 
MBRUTL, Netherlands International Ux- 
hibition, L8u9, 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c. 


J) COUN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 187), and Iss], 
throughout Europe and America. 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
" Paris, Nov, 4, 1878, 

* T have attentively examined the beauti- 
ful piunos of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons that are exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878, L consider 
them to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound can be produced, 
from the softest to the most powerful tones. 
These excellent pianos merit the eee 
bation of all artists, as the tone is full as 
well as sustained. and the touch is of pertect 
evenness throughout itis entire range 
answering to every requirement of the 
pianist. 


A Eee es 


“Cx. Gounen,.” 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
“Paris, Sept, 8, 1878. 

“We, the undersigned, certity that, after 

having seen and most conscientiously ex- 

amined the English Pianos at the Universal 

Lxhbibition of isis, we find that the palm 

belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house ot 
Brinsimead, 


“ Niconas RupinsrEin, 

*D. MaGNus, 

© Ohevalier Anroinr pg Konrsxt1, Court 
Vianist to tse Mimperor of Germany.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

** 1 have pleasure in expressing my opinion 

that the Paris Exhibition Model Grand 

Pianofortes of Messrs: John Brinsmead and 

Sons are unsurpassed, ‘The ‘tone is 

deliciously sweet, sustained, and extra- 

ordinarily powerful; the touch responds Lo 

the faintest and to the most trying strains 


J OUN 


on “ft, and the woreneraity is simply 
perfect. W. Kuuk.” 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SUSTENEN £E PLANOS, 
* Tilustrated London News.” 

“The principleof the Brinemead firm is 
to give the best piano of its kind the best of 
muterials, the best of cure, the best of taste, 
and the best of finish, and this is why the 
manufactory in Kentish Town sends down 
to Wigmore -street somany pianos perfect in 
scale, sustained in tone, clastic in balk, with 
equal and responsive touch, and, in fact, ag 
near as possible to that ideal that all 
musicians mustrequire, * A thing of beauty ’ 
that is‘ajoy for ever.’"’ 


'BRINSMEAD and SONS? 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


“ Daily Chronicle,"* 


“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, and in touch the very per- 
fection oflightness. Messrs. Brinsmead may 
certainly be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess."" 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Morning Advertiser." 


“The Legion ot Honour. In addition to 
the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1s78, the founder of the firm 
lias been created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.” 


R 2 : 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
VATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“Daily News.” 
“A new Pianoforte, recently manutac- 
tured by Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons, claims notice, not onty on acgount of 
its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novel- 
ties, the most important being the addition 
of a third pedal, by means ot which the 
sound of any note or notes may be almost 
indetinitely prolonged at the will of the 
player, ‘Uhus bass notes may be sustained 
atter being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be taken away, and, 
with the right hand, may execute the 
most brilliant staccato paseanee thus 
iving almost the effect of four hands, 
he patent ‘check-repeater action,” a 
speciality of Messrs, Brinsmead, enables 
the performer to command with ease 
the mest rapid reiteration of the same 
note; the facility of the key movemént in 
general being such that glissando passages 
can be executed with such perfect ease as 
to render them practicable with thelightest 
touch. ‘The volume of tone is intensified by 
a peculiar construction of the sounding- 
board, another improvement being the 
system of bridging, by which the vibrations 
are increased and rendered sympathetic. 
The Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of 
delicacy and power, its massive structure 
rendering it less liable to ret out of tune 
than usual; and theinstrumentis altogether 


yy COHN 


JOuN 


caloulated to extend the reputation of its 
makers.” 
Jp OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS 


may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 35 guineas to 530 guineas. 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., 


and 
THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FRER. 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS, 


‘LORILINE. 


For the TEETH and BREATH, 


A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth from 
all impurities, strengthens and hardens the gums, prevents tartar 
and arrests the progress of decay. It gives to tue Teeth a peculiar 
and beautiful whiteness, and imparts a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. 1t removes all unpleasant odour arising from decayed 
teeth, « disordered stomach, or tobacco smoke. The FRAGRANT 
FLORILINE is purely vegetable, and equally adapted toold and 


young, 

The FRAGRANT FLORILINE should be used in all cases 
of bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. The 
Floriline combines, in a concentrated form, the most desirable, 
ert and astringent, Ve say tae At the same time, it con- 
tains nothing which can possibly injure the most sensitive and 
delicate organisation, 

It beautifies the teeth and gums. 

It arrests the decay of the teeth. 

It acts as a detergent after smoking. 

it renders the gums hard and healthy. 

It neutralises the offensive secretions of the mouth. 

: ae imparts to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 
Dlensant. 

Put up in large bottles (only one size) and in elegant toilet- 
cases, complete, at 2s. 6d. Sold by all Chemists and verfumers. 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, Farringdon-read, London. 


J PLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 
With its perfume rich and rare; 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds bursting forth 
From the richly-laden earth, 
isthe “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight; 

The gums assume # rosy hue, 

‘The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of Muy, 

Which cast their sweetness from ench spray, 
Is the “FRAGRANT FLORILIN bi.” 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And produced trom tairy’s bower 
cere ast Be from each flower; 
For in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty add and grace— 
Such is the “PRAGRAN'T FLORILINE," 


LORILINE, 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animalcule," ei oe pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s, td. per Bottle. The 
Fragrant Fioriline removes instantly all odours arising from a 
foul stomach or tobacco-smoke. 

Kor children and adults whose teeth show marks of feeay its 
advantages are paramount, The “ Wloriline’’ should be tho- 
roughly brushed into all the cavities; no one need fear using it 
too often or too much atatime. Among the ingredients being 
soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
and plants, it forms not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing 
ever discovered, but one that, is etegg delicious to the taste 
and as harmless as sherry, ‘The taste is so pleasing that, instead 
of taking up the toothbrush with dislike, as is often the case, 
children will on no account omit to use the “ Floriline” regu- 
larly exch morning if only left to their own choice, Children 
cannot be taught the use of the toothbrush too young; early 
neglect, invariably produces premature decay of the teeth. 
‘Floriline”’ is sold by all Chemists and Perfumers throughout 
the world, at 2s. fd. per Bottle. 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


If teeth are white and beautiful, 
1t keeps them so intact; 
If they ‘re diseoloured in the least, 
1t brings their whiteness back; 
And by its use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen; 
Thus hence it is that general praise 
Greets ‘FRAGRANT FLORILINE!" 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 
‘That by its constant use 

The very best effects arise 
‘That science can produce. 

It is the talk of every one, 
An all-absorbing theme ; 

Whilst general now becomes the nse 
Of ‘FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly white ; 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of delight. 

All vile secretions it removes, 
However long they ‘ve bee 

The enamel, too, it will preserve, 
The “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Tt may or may not be ier gr ante he that microscopical 
examinations have proved that animal or vegetable parasites 
gather, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums of at least nine persons in every ten; any individual may 
easily satisfy himself im this matter by placing & powertul micro- 
scope over a  felagene eee tooth when the living animalcule 
will be found to resemble a partially-decayed cheese more than 
anything else we can compare it to. “ We muy also state that the 
FRAGRANT FLORILINE ig the only remedy yet discovered 
able perfectly to tree the teeth and gums froin these parasites 
without the slightest injury to the teeth or the most tender 
ums. 

ie Read this.—From the ‘‘ Weekly Times," March 26, 1871:— 
“There are so many toilet articles which obtain all their cele- 
brity from being constantly and extensively advertised that it 
makes if necessary when anything new and good is introduced 
to the public that special attention should be called to it. The 
most delightful and effective toilet article for cleansing and 
beautifying the teeth that we in a long experience have ever 
is the new Fragrant Floriline. Itis quite a pleasure to use it, 
and its properties of imparting a fragrance to the breath and 
giving a pearly whiteness to the teeth make it still more valu- 
able. OF all the numerous nostrums tor cleaning the teeth 
which from time to time have been fashionable and popular, 
nothing to be compared with the Floriline has hitherto been pro- 
duced, Whether considered asa beautifieror a valuable cleanser 
and preserver of the teeth and gums.” 

From the “ Young Ladies’ Journal '':—“ An agreeable denti- 
frice is always a luxury. Asone of the most agreeable may be 
reckoned Floriline. It cleanses the tecth and imparts a pleasant 
odour to the breath. Ithas been analysed by several eminent 

rofessors of chemistry, and they concur in their testimony to 
ts usefulness. We are sta SBR asked to recommend ua denti- 
frice to our readers; therefore we cannot do better than advise 
them to try the Fragrant Floriline.” 


FLORILEN: E. ; 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


I have heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
‘That the reason that teeth do decay 
Is traced to some objects that form in the gums, 
And eat them in time quite away. 
Animalecules, they say, are engendered—that is, 
1f the mouth is not wholesome ana clean; 
And I also have heard to preserve them the best 
Is the fragrant, the sweet “* FLORILINE!" 


Oh, yes! it is true that secretions will cause 
Living objects to form on your teeth, 

And certainly and silently do they gnaw on 
In cavities made underneath ; 

But a certain preservative has now been found, 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean ; 

And you're perfeetly right, for your teeth to preserve, 
There's nothing like sweet ‘“* FLORILINE!”" 


’Tis nice and refreshing, and pleasant to use, 
And no danger its use can attend ; 

For clever physicians and dentists as well 
Their uniform praises now blend. 

They say it’s the best preparation that’s known, 
And evident proofs have they seen, 

That nothing can equa! the virtues that dwell 
In the fragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE!"" 


LORILINE. 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 


* Christian World" of March 17, 1871, says, with respect 
toFloriiine :—"" Moriline bids fair to become a household word 
in & Tt would 


be di 


' sgriwes the eminent Dentist, of 57, Great Russell- 

streci, in his valusbie Uetle book on Dentistry, iays:—" The use 

hod Nos ikea eas is feces ee i one of the best 
ions for cleans! 

Potions of the mouth is the liquid dentifrice called ‘ Fragrant 
Floriline,’ which is sold ara res] ble chemi 
The Ave Pete ring ae are avai rerey. 

pre ; 1c a O- 
aMel roan pit e COMPANY, Limited, urringdon-rud, 
London. f 


PH WILLIAMS’S LIST OF NEW 


FORE 
e AND POPULAR MUSIC. 
(ae: Comic Opera, in Three Acts. 
Libretto by Harry Paniton; Music by FLORIAN 
PASCAL. Voeal Seore, 6s. 
I URETTE. Comic Opera, in Three Acts. 
4 By J. OFFENBACH. Vocal Score, price 6s. 


({Y MBIA. — DANCE MUSIC. 
QUADRILLES, by CHAS. COOTE. 
VAL } GODFREY 


UR GRENVILLE. 
Beautifully Iustrated, 


MBIA.—GEMS of the OPERA. 


SONGS. 


CY 


SEA OF 14FE (‘Love atthe Helm"’). Tenor, 
AH, IF 1 HAD FAIRY POWER, Soprano, 
y n Old Wife Sat"). Soprano. 


I ES WE. Soprano. 
1’M MUsIC'LY MAD. Baritone. (H. Paulton’s great song.) 
FOR BETLVER OR FOR WORSE, Soprano. 

VOCAL DUET. 
TILL THEE I MET. Sopranoand Tenor. 

Price 2s. net each. ‘ 
YMBIA.—Selection of the most Popular 

Airs tor Pianoforte. By CHARLES GODFREY. Net 2s. 


“This selection bids fair to rival his celebrated ‘Cloche’ 
arrangement.” 


t URETTE—DANCE MUSIC. 
4 ~— QUADRILLES, by CHAS. COOTE.® 

VALSES, by O. METRA.® 
L 


VOLKA, by LEON VASSEUR. 
Price 2s. net each. * Beautifully Tlustrated. 


URETTE. By OFFENBACH. 
Pianoforte Arrangements. 
R. DE VILBAC’S BOUQUET DE MELODIES. 
Two Books, ¢ach 2s. net. 
G. BUHL’S TRANSCRIPTION, 1s. 6d. net. 


WHALER’S YARN. Written and 
Composed by MICHAEL WATSON, Author of ** A Way- 


side Poes, Net 2s. This is decidedly one of the best Sea 
Songs written—easy to sing, yet most effective. No.1in F, from 
C to D; No, 2 in G, from D to K. 


MXHE SILVER LINE. By STEPHENS 


and SOLOMON, Net 2s. An exceedingly pretty and 
etfective Valse Song by the celebrated author ot “ Billee 
Taylor,’ &c, Key, A flat (Soprano). 
When two hearts are parted, the love birds tell 
There stretches a silver line 
That binds them together in mystic spell, 
With a magic that’s all divine. 


NDALUSIENNE. E. BARNETT. 
Net 2s. Now being sung by Madame Trebelli. 

“ Madar ‘rebelli’s best number was undoubtedly the Anda- 
Jusienne song by Barnett, which was promptly re-demanded.”’— 
Vide Nottingham Guardian. 


MAY TIME. Words by E. L. Blanchard ; 
p " Music by F. PASCAL. 
Sung with great success by Mdlle, Sylvia and the leading 


sopranos. Net 2s. 
Six SONGS. KF. H. COWEN. 
2 Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 


The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. 
If Thou Wilt Remember, I Think of All Thou Art to Me, 
Good-Night, Alas! 
** Some of the most original and finished lyrics that have been 
seen since the time of Sterndale Benne —Musical Standard. 
In keys to suit all voice 


W A-YiS Dib on 20:85, Song. 


Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, or Baritone. Price 2s. net. 
“They strolled across the field one sunny morn in June, 
ie poppies peep'd among the corn, and all things seem'd 
atune ; 
Loud bazzing were the bees, but: ‘ love,’ they say, ‘is blind,” 
And deaf, 1 think, as well, for they heard nothing of the kind.’ 
Words and Music by MICHAEL WATSON. 


HE KING’S WOOING. By FLORIAN 

PASCAL. . Sung by Mr, ''hurley Beale. This ballad is 
founded on the story related in two of the nae poems of 
Scotland, setting forth how James V. sought a bride in France. 
James V. and the Princess were married in 1536, 


XHE CHILD'S LETTER TO HEAVEN. 
In Dand F, Net 2s. A most effective drawing- 


LEVEY. 
room song. 
* Words of exquisite tenderness, and blended with music of a 
most charming character.’’"—Vide Press. 


HERE IS ANOTHER SWEET. 
A Often SULLIVAN. From Tennyson’s “ Songsof the 


WANDER'’D BY THE BROOKSIDE. 


- Words by Milnes; Music by ALBERT HENNING. Sung 
with great success by Madame Jenny Pratt. 2s. net. 


REAL HERO. Descriptive Song. 
By ©. J. Rowe, Author of ‘The Raft;'’ Music by 
FLORIAN PASCAL. Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. Net 2s. 


NLY A LITTLE WHILE. By H. 


STEPHENS and F. PASCAL. ‘This celebrated Song is 
now published in keys to suit all voices. Net 2s, 


ILL’S MARCH. 


The following arrangements of this celebrated March in 
G are now published :— ; 
Piano Solo. 3s, 
Piano Duet. 4s. 


Piano Trio. 3s. 
Septet. Is. 6d. net. 


Organ with Pedal, 3s, Full Orchestra. 3s. net. 
Harmonium. 3s, Brass Bund. 2s, net. 
Violin and Piano, 3s. Military Band. 4s. 
N EW SALON PIECES. 
B; 


GEORGES BACHMANN. 
MAZEPPA GALOP (brilliant). 
DANCE RUSTIQUE ” 
ISABELLE GRAND VALSE ,, 
Net 2s. each, 


HILLIS. Gavotte Pastorale. Piano. 

saint OURAN: RRR tage OM Aisa Dallas. 

ARDINIERE POLKA. By CONRAD 

© HUBER. ‘The hit of the season. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Net Is. 6d. 

H ROUBIER’S POPULAR PIANO 
SOLOS. 


. 
LA JOYEUSE 
UNE FETE A‘ 


2s. net. 
blished for Septet, 1s. 6d. 


ROUBIER’S NEW PIANO SOLOS. 


¢ RIANT SOUVENIR. Morceau de Salon. 1s, 6d. 4 
L'ELOLLE D'AMOUR. Polka Elegunte. 1 ed meee 
OFHELINE. Morceau de Salon. Is. 6d. net. 


ETTY’S WAY. Words by B. Webber : 
Music by LIONEL ELLIOT, An easy and effective 


Datlad. Net 2s. 

es VIOLIN STUDENT. By HENRY 
¥o; a REO FARMER. 
No. 2GAVOTTR . RAMEAU, 
No. 3. SLUMBER SONG SCHUMANN. 
No, 4. SURAY THOUGHT FARMER. 
No. 6. ANDANTINO, +3 .. SCHUBERT. 
No. 8 ANDANTE ALLE- 
3 GRETTO MODERATO... HANDEL. 
No. 9% ELEGIE .. ve +. »» ERNST, 
No.10. SONATA .. CORELLI 


These pieces are of moderate difficulty for Violi 1 
Accompaniment, and carefully Sucentean ae ie 
Net 1s. 6d. each. 


A BOON FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS, 
IS ONLY COAT. Comic Opera, in One 


Act, for Three Performers (as perf ed 
chests: Libretto by Dallas; Music ty SLAUGHTER, Gaiety 
8. 6d. net. 


LONDON: 


Pf WILLIAMS, 24, Berners-street, W.-; 
. and 123, Cheapside, 


Ft B. CRAMER & 
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CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

WHE TOUCH OF A VANISHED HAND. 
New Song by PINSUTI; Words by H.L. D'Arcy Jaxone. 

Was tte. touch of a spirit hand that swept o'er each silent 


| And hushed the sorrows of earth to rest with words that the 


angels sing. 
In E flat, F, and G; medium compass, from C to F. 2s. net. 


CANNOT TELL YOU WHY. New 
Song. By ODOARVO BARKL; Words by Mary Mark 
Lemon. Composed expressly for Madame Christine Nilss m. 
I wonder where we two shall meet, 
I wonder if old love still lives ; 
If yeurs must pass ere one forgets, 
Or life must end ere one forgives. 
In A, B flat, and C; medium compass, from B to F, 2s, net. 


Dedicated to Alberto Randegger. 


At BENEDICTION. By OD@ARDO 
BARRI. 


u With Organ or Harmonium Obbligato ad lib. 
Words by M, Mark Lemon. In keys for all voices. 
“Mr. Barri’s music is exquisite. A competent rendering will 
almost reaiise the scene of vesper devotion.’’"—Orchestra. 
Post-free. 28. 


(THE HIDDEN DIAL. 


HENRY PARKER'S LATEST SUCCESS. 
Words by Nelli. 
Till roses twined round its base of stone, 
And o'er its face the wild ivy vidya 
So. screen'd from sight by a mantle green, 
When all was sleeping, the dial slept. 
In G, A, and B flat; medium compass, from C to E. 2s. net. 


SEVERED THE TIE. ETHEL 
b HARRADEN'’S new and beautiful Song; Words by Herbert 
Harraden, ** Interesting words set to a most charming melody.” 
In B flat and C; lowest compass, from B flat to E flat. 2s. net. 


ONDER SILENT SHORE. New Song. 


By J, STUART CROOK; Words by Gertrude Ferrier. 
And though my heart should yearn 
‘To you for evermore, 
Your steps will not return 
From yonder silent shore. 


In E flat and F ; lowest compass, from B flat to E flat. 2s. net. 


(CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S POPULAR 
J DANCE MUSIC. 
MARGUERITE. Waltz Se sat Nebaa, 


OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. Waltz \. 1. ,, 2s. 

SWALLOWS, Waltz... MS 1a ES aT ode eee 

VANITY PAIR: Polka) 25 0st cit oe Soma 
V°O:8 0:1 Is; CAROLINE 


LOWTHIAN’'S Celebrated Waltz. 


Superior to any yet 
published by this popular dance composer, i 


ow being played 
nd. 


everywhere. Full Orchestra, Septet, and Military Band parts 
published. Published as a Solo or Duet, 2s, net. 
UEEN OF HEARTS. New Polka by 


CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. Will fully sustain the repu- 
Lara Lowthian as the most popular dance writer of the 
day. 28, net. 


THREE FAVOURITE WALTZES OF THE SEASON. 
Y LITTLE SWEETHEART WALTZ. 


On Odoardo Barri’s charming Song. Arranged by JOSE 
MEISSLER. Beautifully Illustrated. Price 2s. net, post-free. 


SYCHE WALTZ. 


Easy to Dance to. Composed by W. HAMILTON EVANS. 
Beautifully Mlustrated. Price 2s. net, post-free. 


I HINE MAIDEN WALTZ. 


Very melodious and effective. 
Composed by LEONARD GAUTIER. 
With artistic Litlepage, 2s. net; post-free. 


NEw and POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 


SCHWEBENDE GEISTER. Waltz. W. 8. Gates. 
T/ODALISQUE. Waltz. Leonard Gautier. 

MARIE STUART. Schottische. Max Maar 3 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Lancers, Quadrilles, Waltz, Polka, and 
Galop, on airs from saa tacat successful Comic Opera. 
Hach 2s. net. 


J B.. CRAMER and CoO., 
. 201, REGENT-STREET, W. 
RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances 
revently added to their Factory, combine in their Instruments 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, 
and general excellence. 


TOUR OCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 
FIVE requires Tuning .. a Guineas. 


% (Stndio) LL. from. 16 
£1 11s. 6d, per Quarter on Three-Year's System. 


OCTAVE (Yacht), with closing Key- 
board, in Pine Case 20 ,, 
in American Walnu' ” 
Case... we as 22 ow 
in Oak Case .. er OE n 
ee od in Black and Gold 


DASE Seo toon ” 
From £2 2s. per Quarter on Three-Year’s System. 


SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other cases, from 25 gs. 
From £2 7s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
With Albert fall in Rosewood or Walnut, from 35 gs. 
From £3 3s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


TRON-FRAME PIANETTES, from 30 gs. 
From £2 16s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 gs. 
From £6 5s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


PIANINOS in Pine and other cases, from 30 g3. 
From £2 178. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System, 

With Albert fall in Rosewood or Walnut, from 40 gs. 
From £3 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


YACHT PIANOFORTE, Seven Octaves, from 45 gr. 
From £4 4s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, from 45 gs. 
From £4 4s, per qr. on Three-Years' System. 
With Ogee fall, from 50 gs. 
From £4 14s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
ITRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46 gs. 
From £4 14s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years' System, 


BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 50 gs. 
From £4 148. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System, 


OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 60 gs. 
From £5 lds. 6d, per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


EARLY ENGLISH MODEL, from 65 gs. 
From £6 6s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


SEVEN OCTAVES, in Black and Gold C.ses, from 35 gs. 
From £38 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years' System. 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE, SALE, or on their THREE- 


YEARS’ SYSTEM, by JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Be Onan and COLLARD, and 8. and P. 


CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
For Church, Chamber, or Chance]. 
From 30 gs. to 1500 gs. 
From £3 per qr. on Three-\ ears’ System. 
CRAMER’S HARMONIUMS, 
From 7 gs. to 150 gs. 
From £2 2s. per qr. on their Hire System. 
CRAMER’S AMERICAN ORGANS, 
From 128. to 300gs. 
From £1 ls. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, and 
on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Full Lists and Particulars free. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satis- 


factory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to 


the Purchaser. 
J.B. CRAMER and CO., 
London : 
Regent-strect, W.; Bond-street,W .; Moorgate-street, E.C.; 
High-street, Notting-hill, W. 
Liverpool; Church-street. 


” ” ” 


| without leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘ Restorers.’” 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is turnin, ‘y_or white, or falling off, usa 

THE CAN HAIR RENEWER; for it will positively 

restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original Ces 

makes the hair pascminey Dee Ulta as well as promoting the 

peed of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 
ecayed. 

This pe has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 

it promotes one and prevents the hair ron out, eradi- 
ius dandrut?, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy con- 

ition, 

It tn EE vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring 
it to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of 
this preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, 
Brey, or white hair to its natural colour and richness. 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the hands, 
the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour within 


the substance of the hair. i 

It may be had of ney respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. In case 
the dealer has not ‘‘The Mexican Hair Renewer’’ in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage- 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, nA any part of England. 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


[THe MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER: 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances? 
What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That quite successful is the use 
Of ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and Blowing? 
What keeps it free trem dandruff, 
And healthy in its growing? 
What does such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer 7 
“That none can equal or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright lialo beaming? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming? 
What gives profusion in excess? 
Why, what says each reviewer? 
“The choicest preparation is 
‘THE MEXIC. HAIR RENEWER!'" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 
What say the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That most superb for ladies’ use 
Is ‘THE MEXICAN HATR RENEWER!'"” 


'* 


‘HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
reference over all other “ hair dressings,’’ as evinced from cer- 
ificates and testimonials from the most respectable sources. 
Being compounded with the greatest care—c mbining, as it does, 
all the most desirable qualities of the best hair preparations of 
the day, without the objectionable ones—it may be relied on as 
the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colony 
te the hair, and causing new hair to grow on bald spots, unless 
the hair glands are decayed: for, if the glands are decayed and 
‘one, no stimulant cam restore them ; butif, asis often the case, 
he glands are only torpid, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
will renew their vitality, and a new growth of hair will follow, 
Read the following Testimonial :— 

Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton-street. 
Dublin, write:—‘* Weare recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we 
have been told by several of our friends who tried it that it has 
a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their Hair."’ 


HAIR RENEWER. 


pee MEXICAN 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES, 


Would aa have luxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare ; 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive te the sight? 
This you really can produce 
If you uh in constant use 

HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The hair it strengthens and preserves, 

And thus a double purpose serves; 

1t beautifies—improves it, too, 

And gives it a most charming hue, 

And thus in each essential way, 

It public favour gains each oe 
HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


If a single thread of hair 

Of a greyish tint is there, 

This ‘ Renewer’’ will restore 

All its colour as before, 

And thus it is that vast renown 

Does daily now its virtues crown— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


No matter whether faded grey, 
Or falling like the leaves away, 
It will renew the human hair, 
And make it like itself appear: 
It will revive it, beautify, 


And every ardent wish supply— 
THE EXICAN TALK RENEWER, 


[TH MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


‘The constitution of the person and the condition of the scalp 
have much to do with the length of time it requires for new hair 
to grow; also thin or thick hair will depend much upen the vital 
force remaining in the hair-glands. ew hairs are first seen to 
start around the margin of the bald spots near the permanent 
hair, and extending upwards until the spots are covered more or 
less thickly with fine short hair, Excessive brushing should be 
guarded against as soon as the small hairs make their appear- 
ance; but the scalp may be sponged with rain water to advan- 
tage occasionally, ‘Lhe scalp may be pressed and moved on 
the bone by the finger ends, which quickens the circulation 
and softens the spots which have remained long bald. 
On applying this hair-dressing it enlivens the scalp,and in cases 
where the hair begins to fall a few applications will arrest it, 
and the new growth ssents the luxuriance and colour of 
youth. It may be relied on as the best hair-dressing known for 
restoring grey or faded hair to its original colour without dyeing 
it, producing the colour within the substance of the hair, im- 

varting a peculiar vitality te the roots, preventing the hair from 
‘ailing, keeping the head cool, clean, and ‘rom dandruff, 
causing new hairs to grow, unless the hair-glands are entirel 
decayed. THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair 
soft, glossy, and luxuriant. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, at 
3s. tee ; or sent to any address free on receipt of 48, in stamps. 


T= MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


When the hair is weak and faded. 
Like the autumn leaves that tail, 
‘Then is felt'that sadden'd feelin, 
Which does every heart enthral, 
Then we look for some specific 
To arrest it on its ways 
And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Bids it like enchantment stay. 


It arrests decaying progress : 
Though the hair I thin and grey 
1t wil strengthen and ROPE it, 
And work wonders day by day. 
Itrestoresthe colour, _ 
And brings back its pean too; 
For THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Makes it look both fresh and new. 


What’s the greatest hair restorer 
That the present can show ; 
What produces wonders daily, 
Which the world at large should know? 
Why, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Eminently stands the first; 
Thus its fame by countless thousands 
Day by day is now rehears'd. 


What beautifies, improves, and strengthens 
Human hair of every age? 
Wey this famous great restorer 
ith the ladies is the rane 
And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Is the very best in use, 
For luxuriant tresses alway 
its magic powers produce, 


HE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 


RENEWER” are a Trade-Mark ; and the public will please 
see She words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, and the 
naame is blown in the 3 

The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 38.64. Directionsin German, 
French, and Spanish. f * 

May be had of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 


World. 
the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 


Sold Wholesale by 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


10,000 PEESENTS. 
PARKINS and G OTTO’s. 


DRESSING-BAGS, 42s., 8ds., 105s., 210s. 
DRESSING-CASES, 21s.,42s., 84s.,105s.,210s. 
HAND-BAGS, 6s. 9d., 10s. 6d. Waist-Bags. 
DESPATCH-BOXES, 21s., 42s., 63s., 84s., Ke. 
WRITING-CASES, 5s., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 
DESKS, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s., 42s.,63s. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 25s., 50s., 84s. 
ENVELOPE CASES and BLOTTERS. 
INKSTANDS for Drawing-Room or Library. 
TEA-CADDIES, BOOK-SLIDES. 
LIQUEUR-CASES, FLASKS. 
LETTER-BOXES for the Hall and Library. 


READING-STANDS, POSTAGE-SCALES. 
OXYDIZED and ENAMELLED ARTICLES. 
BRASS WRITING SETS, NIC-NACS. 
BRONZE INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS. 
JEWEL-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
BRUSH-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SCENT-CASES, for 2, 3, or 4 Bottles. 
SPECTACLE-CASES, Waist or Pocket. 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
WORK BOXES and BASKETS, 6s., 10s., &e. 
RETICULES, LADIES’ COMPANIONS. 
MUSIC CASES and ROLLS, 2s. 6d., 5s., &c. 
CHINA CARD-TRAYS, Ditto Ornaments. 
PURSES, POCKET-BOOKS, NOTE-CASES. 
CARD-CASES; Wallets, fitted and unfitted. 
CIGAR-CASES, FUZEE-CASES. 
OPERA-GLASSES, FANS, Newest Patterns. 
GRAPHOSCOPES, STEREOSCOPES. 
SCENT-BOTTLES, Gold and Silver Mounted. 
SILVER JEWELLERY. Hall-Marked only. 
CLOCKS, Carriage, Drawing or Dining Room. 
PENCIL-CASES, Gold, Silver, Aluminium. 
OUTDOOR GAMES, 'TENNIS, CROQUET, 
QUOITS, CRICKET, BOWLS. 
TENNIS BATS, TENNIS BALLS. Tennis 


Bats, full size, 5s., 78, 6d., 10s. 6d., 128. 6d. ; very best made, 15s. ; 
Balls, regulation size and weight, 5s. doz.; covered, 10s. 6d., 
equal to any sold at 15s.; Nets, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d.; 
Complete Sets, 26s., 358., 48s. 6d., 638., 84s. List post-free. 
CABINETS OF GAMES, 21s., 50s., 84s., &c. 
BACKGAMMON, CHESS, DRAUGHITS. 
PAINT-BOXES, TOOL-CHESTS. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, all sizes. 
PORTRAIT FRAMES, Brass, Velvet, &c. 
SCRAP-BOOKS, STAMP ALBUMS. 
IVORY PAPER-KNIVES, Portfolios. 
TWO THOUSAND CHURCH SERVICES. 
FAMILY BIBLES, Pocket Ditto, Prayers. 
HYMNS, Ancient and Modern. <All Bindings. 
BOOKS for JUVENILES and PRESENT. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
PARKINS ana OTTO, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
AND HLH, THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY, 


OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


DPYALMAINES’ PIANOS HALF PRICE. 
In eb ei of a change of partnership, the whoie of 
this splendid stock, perfected with all the improvements of 
the day—viz., steel frame, overstrung, trichord throughout, 
cheek action, &c., is now offered at half price, by this long- 
standing firm of 100 years’ reputation; and,in order to effect a 
speedy sale, the easiest terms srranged, with ten i daniet warranty. 
Vrichord Cottages from hire, &c., £10 to £12, 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 | Class 5, £30 | Class 7, £40 
American Organs, best class, from £5, 
Carriage free, and all risk taken, to any station in England. 
THOS. D'ALMAINE and CO,, 91, Finsbury Pavement, 
Moorgate, B.C. 


D NICHOLSON: and C° 


60, 51, 52, and 53, ST, PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
CHOICE NEW SUMMER GOODS. 


NOW READY. 
Marked at Wholesale City Prices. Patterns post-free. 


KW DRESS FABRICS. 
‘'weeds, Checks, Plaids, Velours, satinette Cloth, 
Costume Cloths, Beiges, Cachemires, Merinos, Fancy*T weeds, 
Mentone Beiges, Serges, &c, Patterns free. 
SATEENS! SATEENS! SATEENS! 
Most Elegant Designs and Colourings, 


Patterns free. 
ILKS! SATINS! BROCHES! 


Latest Novelties in Satins, Silks, Broches, Ottomans, Fancy 
Silks, Plaid Silks, Velvets, Velveteens, in Black and all New 
Shades. . Patterns tree. 


D NICHOLson and (10., 


£0 to 63, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
Sole Lessees of the Costume Court, Crystal Palace, where all 
os can be obtained at the same prices as at the London 
onse. 


PpeETEE Resuson’s 
COURT and GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. 
ON RECEIPT of LETTER or 
TELEGRAM, 
MOURNING GOODS will be forwarded to all parts of 
land, on Gibbens (no matter the distance), 
with an excellent fitting dressmaker (if required), 
without extra charge. 
-PETER ROBINSON, ie = 260, 262, Regent-street, 
ondon, 


[EXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as 
Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON 
upon the most advantageous terms to Families. 
THE COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-street, London. 


((OSTUMES.—Elegant Silkk Costumes— 
trom 5 to 20 guineas. 
COSTUMES.—Rich and Beautiful Dresses— 
trom 6 to 10 guineas, 
OOSLTUMES,—Evening and Féte Dresses— 
OST ‘atertad, Sivkenen fe: testes voatenes tvs Lata 
— in mense variety, 
2 aaa Fashions from 2 to 10 guineas. 
VENING and DINNER DRESSES. 


A VERY NEW AND CHOICE COLLECTION. 


egies ee Sp toes trimmed, from 25s. 6d. 
‘om . 5 ? 
BLACK SPANISH LACE, also in Cream White, from 


§ i 4 
NEO YOUNG LADIES, NUN'S CLOTH, in Cream White, 
trimmed Lace, 39s. 6d. Sketches free. 
OPERA MANTLES, 2 guineas. : 
PETER ROBINSON, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
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RB. O, WOODVILLE, DEL. 


“She would sooner have died than have called him back,” 


J. ™ J, FLOP EINSON, 


95, New Bond-street, London, W. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES 


in the 
EARLY ENGLISH, 
CHIPPENDALE, 
QUEEN ANNE, 
ADAMS's, 
and other Styles, for 
CONCERT-ROOMS, 
DRAWING - ROOMS, 
BOUDOIRS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
SCHOOLS, 
YACHTS, 
STEAM-SHIPS, 
EXPORTATION, &c. 


J and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 
ws May be had on the THREE-Y EARS’ SYSTEM 
from 2 neas per guarter. J. and J. 
HOPKINSON ‘apply this system to all their 
Pianotortes upon the most advantageous 
terms. 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 


are used in many of our larger Schools and 
Public Institutions, and in the 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


J and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 
. are remarkable for their purity and power of 

tone, combined with promptness of touch, 

be a wearing qualities, and artistic 

finish. 


* TIN GG : r x 
J and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 
vw. NEW PIANETTE in American Walnut case, 
solid panel tront, check action, trichord. Price 
2+ guineas; and in elegant Black and Gold 
Case, price 26 guineas. The most perfect 
Pianette ever offere | to the Publicat the price. 
Admirably adapted for Schools, Colleges, and 
for the Study, 
Photograph, with description, post-free. 


J and J _HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 
vw. New BOUDOIR COTTAGE in Gat a 
neised ani 


From From 


24 gs. 24 gs. 
to to 


240 gs. 240 gs. 


‘ ice $2 guineas, 
uph, with description, post-dree, 


> +7 RIP we 
J and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 
Ve OVERSTRUNG IRON 
GRAND, tull trichord, patent check action, 
with all the most recent improvements, equal 
in powerand brilliancy of tone to a Horizontal 
Grand. Price 80 guineas, _ 

Photograph, with description, post-free. 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 


were awarded the GOLD MEDAL of 
HONOUR at the PARIS EXHIBITION, 
1855, After a very careful examination of the 
pia es exhibited (during which the 
names of the makers exhibiting were not 
known to the jurors) their Pianofortes were 
selected us superior to all others. 


di 


: r C are Tre 
J and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 
° were awarded the PRIZE MEDAL at the 
GREAT LONDON EXHIBITION, 1862, “ tor 
Great Excellence of Tone,” being selected 
with those manufactured by Messrs. Broad- 
wood and Sons as being superior to all others 
exhibited. 


: Na a] 
oe and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 
° were awarded the GOLD MEDAL of 
HONOUR at the PARIS EXHIBITION, 
1878, for superior quality of tone, improve t 
mechanism, and general excellence. bein, 
THE ONLY PIANOFORTES of BRITIS 
MANUFACTURE considered worthy of this 
,reat distinction. 


HF and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 
e 


have taken the Highest Honours for General 
J. 


Excellence at all the Exhibitions in which 
they have appeared, 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


Particular attention is drawn to the opinion 
expressed by the following celebrated Pianists 
and Musicians:— 

THALBERG, 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, 

Madame DULOKEN, 

Sir HENRY BISHOP, 
and many others, that “J. and J. Hopkin- 
son's Pianofortes are unsurpassed in tone, 
touch, and general excellence by those of any 
other maker,” 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 
. The President of the Musical Jurors at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, says:—"*The Metal- 
framed Grand and Cottage Pianofortes manu- 
tactured by J. and J, Hopkinson are faultless.” 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


. “T have had occasion to test Horxtnson’s 
Pianos in London and in Paris, and I am 
bound to declare that, with regard to power, 
evenness of tone, and equality of touch, I 
have found them of rare excellence. 

~Phey are Instruments that all Pianists 
ought to appreciate, for they allow them to 
give expression to their feelings, and to play 
Witn the most delicate nuances. 
“OH. GOUNOD.” 


(Signed) 


J mas. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFURTES. 


“The Grand Pianos of Hopkinson, London, 
are very remarkable. All the qualities which 
can be demanded by an experienced vir- 
tuoso—vigour of attack, openness of sound, 
possibility to give the necessary shade to the 
music, and to produce effects of extreme de- 
licacy—are found in Horxrnson's Pianotortes, 
They possess also a sonority of a crystalline 
nature, which gives them a certain charm and 
characterises their own personality. 

(Signed) ‘NICHOLAS RUBINSTEIN.” 


Ff and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


“TI state with pleasure that the Grand 
Pianos ot Messrs, J. and J. Hopkinson, of 
Londen, which [ have had the opportunity of 
hearing and of trying myself, are remarkable 
tor their fabrication, and that they rival those 
of the best houses of Paris ana London for 
their wonderful powerand elasticity of touch. 

“I should wish no other for my personal 
use, and to accompany me in my concerts. 

(Signed) “*CH. NILSSON.” 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 
. From the Right Honourable Sir HENRY 
BARTLE FRERE, G.C.B., G.C.8.L., &e., late 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope: — 

“Sir Bartle and Lady Frere have great 

leasure in informing Messrs. Hopkinson 

hat the Grand Pianoforte manufactured by 
Messrs. Hopkinson, which was taken to the 
Cape Colony by Sir Bartl€and Lady Frere in 
1877, proved in every respect an admirable 
instrument. Itstood all variations of climate 
perfectly; and the tone, which was remark- 
ably rich and meow. pameeee adepth and 
fullness which showed no variation during 
the three and a half years they had it in the 
Cape Colony.” 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


. After carefully conducted experiments, J. 
and J. H. have introduced improvements of 
great merit, and specially invite the Trade, 
Professors, und the Musical Public to inspect. 
and judge of the quality of their Iron-framed 

Joncert, Drawing-rvom, and Boudoir Grands, 
Overstrung eens Grands, Bondoir and 
Cottage Pianofortes, and Pianettes, 

See Illustrated Lists, forwarded post-free 
on application. 


Pi and J, HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 
. WAREROOMS: 
5, NEW BOND-STRENT, LONDON, W. 
FITZROY-ROAD, PRIMROSECHILL, LONDON, N.W. 
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| MAPLE and CO., 


'|\OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 
U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to 
HE MAJESTY. 


S PECIAL NOTICE.—Complimentary 
K WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


| Animmense variety. Acres of Show-Rooms for the display of 


ods, both Useful and Ornamental, from One Shilling to one 
fundred Guineas, The variety is so extensive and various that 
an inspection is solicited.- MAPLE and CO., London. 


A2®TSTIC DECORATIONS. 

A 2Btistic PAPERHANGINGS. 

~) APANESE LEATHER PAPERS. 
LXCEUSTA- WALTON, 

PoE NEW MATERIAL for WALLS. 


ECORATIONS, Artistic Wall Papert 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. undertake every description of 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATION, including gasfitting, 
repairs, parquet work, &c. The head of this department is a 
thoroughly qualified architect, assisted by a large staff of urtists 
and skilled workmen. Coloured Drawings und Estimates 
furnished.—144, 146, 147,148, 149, Tottenham-court-road ; 1 to 15, 
‘Tottenham-place, London. 


N APLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
B2D-R0OM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
5m BED-ROOM SUITES, from 3} guineas 


to 20) guineas. 


BEP-Room SUITES, in Pine, 53 guineas. 
I ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate- 


glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with Minton's 
‘Viles, £9 5s. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in 
£9 5s. 
| ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with 
Minton’s ‘Tiles, and Chestof Drawers, £14 14s, 


| ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash or 
Walnut, with large plate-glass to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, Large Chest of Drawers, £15 188. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 6 ft. 

Wardrobe, with Glass door, large Toilet Table and Glass 

attached, Marble ‘lop Washstand titted with Minton's Tiles, 

Pedestal Cupboard, 'Towel-horse, and aie Chairs, 21 guineas. 
MAPLE and (O., London. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 

6 ft. Wardrobe, with Glass door, large Toilet Tab.e and 

Giuss attached, Marble ‘op Washstand fitted with Mingon's 

Tiles, Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and ‘Three Chairs, 
23 guineas. —MAPLE and CO,, London, 


ed . 
| ED-ROOM SUITES, Pure Chippendale 

in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or dark mahogany, 
large Wardrobes (two wings for hanging), with raised centre; 
Duchesse Toilet-Table fitted with jewel-drawers, Washstan 
with Minton Tiles, pedestal cupboard, towel-horse, and three 
chairs. ‘hese Suites are very riciuiy curved out of the solid wood, 
with bevel plates. 36 to 50 gaineus. 


ED-ROOM SUITES.—Chippendale, 


Adams, Lonis XVI., and Sherraton designs; large Ward- 
robes, very Iuindsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also Satin- 
wood inlaid with different woods. 85 to 200 guineas, 

The 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free. 


Jargest Farnishing Establishmentin the World. 


N APLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road. 


Solid Walnut, 


[RE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 


BEDSTEADS, in Brass, 

BEPSTEADS, Full Size, 

BEDSTEADS, 33 Guineas. 

PEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS in 
Stock to select from. 

BEDDING. 


MAPLE and CO. 
MAPLE and CO. 
PRING MATTRESSES.—The Patent 


, Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have made such udvan- 
tageous arrangements that we are enabled to forward theabove 
much-admired Spring Mattresses at the following low prices:— 

3ft. ott. Gin, ft. 4ft. Gin. oft. 
21s. 25s, 298. 35s. 40s, 


MA22E and €0., IMPORTERS of 
MURKEY CARPETS. 
URKEY CARPETS, as made 


Seventeenth Century. 


OTICE.—Just arrived, ex ss. Pelayo and 
2 ss. Seyne, vii Marseilles, a large consignment of fine 
TURKEY CARPETS. Unique Colourings. Reproductions of 
the seventeenth Century. 
Only at MAPLE and CO.’S, Tottenham-court-road, London, 


MPURREY, Persian, and Indian CARPETS. 


The following are a few of a great number of exceptionally. 
le, bu 


Spring Mattresses. 


in the 


large sizes; these ure not generally to be found ready 
are always kept in stock by MAPLE and CO. :— 
36 ft. Oin. by 24 ft. 9in. 82ft. Sin. by 19 ft. Tin. 
85ft. Yin. by 18 tt. Gin. 30 ft. Oin. by 18 tt. Gin. 
33ft. Zin. by 20 ft. Tin. 31 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. Oin. 


MNHE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 


INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY CARPE'TS a.ways in 
stock. Superior qualities. Purchasers must beware of inferior 
Turkey Carpets, which are now being manufactured and soldas 
best quality at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CO., 
‘Tottenham-court-road. 


MAPLE and CO. have correspondents and 
buyers in India and Persia (who act solely for them) from 
whom they receive direct consignments of superior and first- 
class CARPETS of guaranteed qualities. Purchasers are 
cautioned against large quantities which are coming forward of 
inferior quality, these having been male to suit the demand for 
cheap foreign carpets, especially Turkey. The trade supplied. 


(THE LARGEST STOCK of 
(QRIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 


AMILIES FURNISHING are solicited to 

inspect the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of FIRST-CLASS 

FURNITURE in England. Acres of Show- Rooms,and Novelties 

every day from all parts of the world. No family ought to 
furnish before ai Establishment a visit. 
MAPLE and CO., London, W. 

5000 


PIECES of Manufacturer’s ‘“ Best ’’ 
BRUSSELS, at 3s. 3d. per yard. 
OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have specially 
made EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, as_ produced 
thirty years ngo. adapted tor hardest wear at a small increased 
cost. New and very choice in design. Inspection invited, 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT: 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. He Baers tostate that this 
department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
execute and supply any articie that can possibly be required in 
furnishing at the same price, if not less than any other house 
in England, Patterns sent aud quotations given tree of charge. 


RDERS for EXPORTATION to any 


part of the World packed carefnily on the premises, and 
forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London rete ence. 


MAFLE and CO., LONDON. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


(\HLORODYNE 


I8 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
(CHOLERA, 


Durr, 
DYSENTERY, 
((oUGHS, 
(COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 


BePONCHITIS. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, 
REPORT that it ACTS asa CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 


D*® J; COLLIS BROWNE’S . 
({HLORODYNE. 


Dr. J. C. BROWNE (late Army Medical 
Staff) DISCOVERED a REMEDY to de- 
note which he coined the word CHLORO- 
DYNE. Dr. Browne isthe SOLE INVENTOR, 
and, as the composition of Chlorodyne cannot 
possibly be discovered by enniyain (organic 
substances defying eliminution), and since 
the formula has never been published, it is 
evident that any statement to the effect that 
a compound is identical with Dr, Browne’s 
Chlorodyne must be false. 

This Cau ion is necessary, a8 many persons 
deceive purchasers by false«representations, 


D® COLLIS BROWNE’S 
((HLORODYNE. | 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of, CHLORODYNE, thatthe whole | 
story of the defendant Freeman was de- | 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it 
han keen sworn to,—See The Times, July 13, 


(CHLORODYN. E. 


DR. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Cal- 
cutta, states: —"*TWO DOSES _COM- 
PLETELY CURED ME OF DIARRH@A.” 

From SYMksS and CO., Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, Simla, 

** Jan. 5, 1880, 


“To J.T. Davenport, London. 

“ Deur Sir,—We congratulate you upon the 
widespread reputation this justly-esteemed 
medicine has earned for itself all over the 
Eust. As a remedy of general utility, we much 
question whether a better is imported, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in 
every Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to NE are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging trom their sale, 
we ee has sojourn there will be evanescent. 
We could multiply instances ad infinitum ot 
the extraordinary effi ot DR. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE in _Diarrhoa 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general 
sedative, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more | 
terrible forms ot Cholera itself, we have wit- 
nessed its surprismgly controlling power. — 
We have never used any other form of this 
medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm — 
conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the pro- 
tession and the public, as we are of opinion 
that the substitution of any other than Collis 
Browne’sis a deliberate breach of faith on the 
part of the chemist to prescriber and patient 
alike.—We are, Sir, far ri ‘ours, 

, “SYMES and CO. 

‘Members of the Pharm. Society of Great 
Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy's 
Chemists.”’ 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


| 
| 
((HLORODYNE. | 


From Dr. B,J. BOULTON and Gos 
orncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of 
Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look 
upon it as an excellent direct Sedative and 
Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and 
irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort 
und quietude not obtainable by any other 
remedy, wnd it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage, over all other Sedatives, that it leaves 
no unpleasant after-effects. 


(SHLORODYNE. 


From W. VESALIUS PETTEGREW, M.D., 
Hon. F.R.0.8., England; formerly Lecturer 
on Anatomy and P! ysiology at St. George's 
School of Medicine. _ “ 

“T have no hesitation in stating that I have 
never met with any medicine to efficacious as 
an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used 
it in consumption, asthma, diarrhoa, and 
other diseases, and am perfect! y satisfied with 
the results.”’ 


D*® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


(CHLORODYN E. 


IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
NEURALGIA, 


Gour. 
(‘ANCER, 
(POOTHACHE, 
RuEUMATISM. 


D*® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


((HLORODYNE 


Isa ae medicine which assuages PAIN of 

* EVERY KIND, affords a calm, Sey eS 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
VIGORATES the nervous system when 
exhausted. 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(SHLORODYN E 


RAPIDLY CUTS SHORT ALL ATTACKS OF 
PILErsy, 


GPASMS, 
Corte, 
PALPITATION, 
Fy SteBiA. 


a  — 
MPORTANT CAUTION.—The IMMENSE 
SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRU- 
PULOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful to observe Trade Mark, 
Of all Chemists. _ 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


Soe MANUFACTURER. 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 38, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, W.C. 


RsAD THESE GENUINE and 


UX IMPEACHABLE TESTIMONIALS. 


DEARS’ SOAP.—Prof. Erasmus Wilson, 
F.R.S., Professor of Dermatology, President of the 
Fai bee College of Surgeons, England, inthe * Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine," writes:— 


EARS’ SOAP.—“ The use of a good soap 


is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, 
to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its 
falling into wrinkles. Pears is aname engraven on 
the neo. ot the * oldest inhabitant.’—lears’ Soup 
is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of 
balms for the skin.”’ 


EARS’ SOAP.—Dr. Tilbury Fox, late 
Physician to the Skin Department, Univesity 
College Hospital, writes :— 


EARS’ SOAP ‘‘is the best soap made.’’— 


Vide Tilbury Fox on the “ Skin,”* p, 509, 


EARS’ SOAP.—The Skin and Complexion. 


From * Punch.’’—A lay from the “ Lancet."" * Bad 
complexioys, blotchy and rough skins, deficient eye- 
brows and eyelashes are becoming common cha- 
racteristics, not only of the frivolous or dissipated 
ae ahs of the respectable and sedate community 
as a whole, 


EARS’ SOAP is a wonderfully pure 
Soap.—Lancet, Sept, 17, 1881. 


EARS’ SOAP. 


“No wonder that muddy complexions increase, 
And that eyebrows and eyeiashes vanish away ; 
But we turn to our * Luncet"’ und that gives us peace 
If we follow the rules that it lays down to-day, 
Let vile nostrums alone, or abandon all hope 
Of a face without blotches and rubicwnd nose; 
Hut just stick to pure water and plenty of soap, 
And you'll find your complexion as fresh as a rose,”* 
“Punch,” Oct, 1, 1881, 


4 “6 

EARS’ SOAP.—‘ Of the many soaps I 
have tried, the only one I can really recommend is 
Pears’ Transparent Soap, which has been on trial at 
our Hospital for more than seventeen years, and has 
been ordered by myself alone in upwards of 15,000 
cases, With uniformly satisfactory results. It has 
reached the highest attainable purity, und is the very 
monarch of toilet soaps.’’"—Jobn Li. Milton, Senitr 
Surgeon St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 


EARS’ SOAP.—Mr. James Startin, late 


Physician to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, 
London, writes :— 


EARS’ SOAP.—‘‘ For many years I have 


had the pleasure in recommending and using Pears’ 
Soap in preference to every other, as being perfectly 
free from those impurities so prejudicial to the skin 
found in most soaps.” 


EARS’ SOAP.—Mr. JamesStartin, Surgeon 
and Lecturer at St. John’s Hospital tor the Skin, 
London, writes :-— 


A 6 

EARS’ SOAP.—* As to the soap you 
should use: Having made innumerable experiments 
with all the hest-known toilet soaps, both of English 
and Continental makers, my experience as regards 
Pears’ Soap endorses that of the Jute Mr. James 
Startin, Professor Erasmus Wilson, Dr. Tilbury ox, 
and similar writers. I have invariably found it per- 
tectly pure, and the most efficacious in health and 
disease, and hence I recommend it to patients in 
preference to all others." 


EARS’ SOAP.—H. 8. Purdon, Esq., M.D., 


Physician to the Belfast Skin Hospital, writes :— 


EARS’ SOAP.—‘‘The best soap I know 


is Pears’ Transparent Soap, and I recommend it to 
patients and friends.”” 


EARS’ SOAP.—Dr. Redwood, Professor 


of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great britain, reports :— 


EARS’ SOAP.—‘' Messrs. Pears have 


long been celebrated for their Transparent Soap, 
and, from a examinations and analyses ot it 
during a period of thirty years, L can certify that it 

ssesses the properties of an efficient yet mild de- 

rgent, Without any of the vdjectionabie properties 
of ordinary soaps, Which usually contain tree tatty 
acid or caustic alkali, or aikuline salts, giving them a 
greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is quite tree 
from cocoanut oil and artificial colouring matter, 
and muy be relied upon for great purity, uniformity 
ot composition, and agreeable perfume. It may be 
represented us a perfect toilet soup." 


EARS’ SOAP.—C. R. C. Tichborne, Esq., 


LL.D,, Lecturer on Chemistry at Carmichael College 
ot Medicine, Dublin, reports :— 


DEARS’ SOAP.—‘‘I have made three 


separate and independent analyses of Pears’ 
Transparent Soap, the samples being procured by 
myself at ordinary retail shops, and from these 
examinations I ain able to certify to its purity. It is 
made in the most perfect manner, and is tree from 
any causticity—to persor.s of delicate skin a question 
of vital importance. Being tree from all adulteration 
with water, its durability is really remarkuble. 
cannot speak too highly of it, for it striking\y illus- 
trates the perfection of toilet soap. Within the last 
few years a great number of transparent soaps, imi- 
tations of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in 
the market, ofa most inferior and injurious character, 
consisting of cocoanut oil, glycerine, and a large 
addition of water, and I haye found in them over 5 
per cent of free caustic soda, and nearly one tlfird 
water, I need es say that such soaps are 
necessarily most hu ie 


EARS’ SOAP.—Professor Attfield, F.R.S. 


Protessor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of Great Britain, reports :— 


PEARS’ SOAP.—“‘I have annually, for the 
past ten years, made an independent analysis of 
our Transparent Soap, and have not found it. to yury 
s quality or in composition. It contains neither 
excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from 
artificial colouring matter. A better, purer, or more 
usefully durable soap cannot be made.” 


EARS’ SOAP.—Professor Cameron, M.D., 
&c., Professor of Chemistry and Hygiene in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, and Medical 
Officer of Health and Analyst for Dublin, reports :— 


EARS’ SOAP.—“T have analysed samples 
of Pears’ Soap, Ua icra by myself in Dublin. I 
find it remarkably —prepared from pure 
materials, combined in roper ae rtions, ant 
free from cocoanut oil and from artificial colouring. 
It ines ear) be used upon the skin of the tenderest 


EARS’ SOAP.—S. McAdam, Esq., Ph.D., 
&c., Lecturer on Chemistry, Surgeons’ Hall, Edin- 
burgh, reports :— 


EARS’. SOAP.—‘‘I have made careful 
analyses of several tablets of Peirs’ Transparent 
Soap, which I obtained nee at different 
shops in Edinburgh, and I can certi © its being a 


ure und genuine soap, free from admixture with any 
oreign substances, and piactiewty devoid of caus- 
hh emollient pro- 


ticity. It combines detergent wi 
portion ina high degree, and itmay therefore be used. 
with great advantage for toilet and bath purposes, 
e fally. in the case of children and others whose 
skin is soft and delicate and liable to be atf-eted by 
the impure and caustic nature of ordinary soups.” 


PEARS’ SOAP.—For Toilet. 


pears’ SOAP.—For Nursery. 
pEsss’ SOAP.—For Shaving. 
PpEAss. SOAP.—For Washing. Tablets 


and Balls, 1s. each; ar Sizes, Vs. 6. ani ’s, 6d. 
the 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Ott: of Roses). 
iN smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d, 
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breath, as he turned and went through the grounds 
straight to the meadow, beyond which was the cowslip 
gate he had told. Madcap he must never cross. 

But he went through it now without a thought, and 
pushed swiftly on; that curious local memory which 
we form under moments of strong excitement guiding 
him as he went forward, so that he scarcely missed a 
yard of the way he had gone with Madeap a fortnight 
ago, and soon had reached a point where he saw her in 
dim perspective, sitting in her green chair, with one 
elbow on its arm and one hand supporting her cheek. 

He could not at that distance see if she looked glad 
or sorry, but the attitude seemed to speak of dejection, 
and a closed book lay on her knee; and as he drew 
nearer he saw that she was pale, the corners of her 
mouth drooping sorrowfully, as if her thoughts were 
sadder than her loneliness. He stopped short, suddenly 
struck by the thought of how lonely she must have been 
during the past weeks; but her father had been right— 
she was strong enough to be left to herself; and as 
Doune had been his mother’s child through and through, 
so this girl had Mr. Eyre’s fibre of strength in her, and 
would rally from a blow that would have slain her 
mother. 

She looked up as he approached, and started to her 
feet, and then he saw how pale she was before the 
joyous colour rushed into her cheeks, then out again, 
leaving them paler than before. 

“Tam not in trouble,” she said, looking down at 
him as he stood in the little hollow below. ‘‘ Did you 
think I was ; or have you brought me bad news ?”’ 

He could not play with the agony of question in her 
eyes. 

Yes,” he said, though in his heart he knew it was 
good, that for the dead and the living his news was bes. 
“it is of your father . . . he is dead.” 

“Dead!” she said, standing straight up, and gazing 
over his head. ‘Dead... father dead... O! it 
is impossible. He would haye made some sign before 
he died!” 

“itis ship was destroyed at sea,’ said Major 
Methuen, gently. ** No one was saved, or so the papers 
say. 

“Is that all?” she said, looking at him. ‘* Why I 
thought some one had seen his body—had buried him— 
my dear, darling Dad. But if he has only been lost at 
sea, he is safe. Does not the sea often give up its dead ? 
No, not its dead,’ she added, shivering ; *‘ I mean those 
who have been thought to be dead : and there are boats, 
and he could swim.” 

“The ship was burnt to the very water’s edge,” 
said Major Methuen, sadly, for later details had come 
with the morning papers. ‘She showed a sheet of 
flame against a black sky, but every soul on board was 
dead when help reached her.” 

“How do you know that my father was on board ?”’ 
she said, still with that pale strength of regard, that 
tearless look. ‘‘ He may not have gone with the ship 
all the way. Was it homeward or outward bound 
when—when this happened ? ”’ 

‘Homeward. Your father booked his passage out 
and back in it, and in the course of another twelve days 
should have been here.” 

“That is true,” she said, trembling. “I have been 
counting the days. . . But it is not true,” she cried, 
with the first ring of passion in her voice that he had 
yet heard. ‘* He loved me so,and I him. . . On which 
day did it happen?” she said, turning to him quickly, 
* for I must have snown it—got some Aint” 

“Tt was on Monday, at sundown,” he said, “ im- 
mediately before a violent storm at sea.”’ 

** And on Monday I was happy,” she said ; ‘* happier 
than I have been since he went away. I was thinking 
of you and of him all day, and I fell asleep here at 
sundown and dreamed that I had joined your hands 
together'across the cowslip gate.”’ 

The man before her groaned and turned away . 
had not her maiden dreams fulfilled themselves, and 
might he not go through the cowslip gate now as often 
as he listed, while to her was not the dead for ever 
shrined in her heart, the human idol that in life must 
have fallen shattered at her feet ? 

** He lives,’ she cried, and the triumphant joy of her 
voice startled him as he turned to look at her, the colour 
in her cheek, the light in her eye, the look of faith as 
strongly stamped on her features as it had been on Job's 
in those days before he found his “ salvation”; ‘* but 
do you not wish him to live?” she said, suddenly ; “ do 
you—God forgive you—wish him dead ?”’ 

He looked at her without a word, his face growing 
stern as he looked. Did he wish his enemy dead, did 
he see happiness for himself and her beyond Mr. Eyre’s 
death, the gates of Paradise opening to him who had so 
long stood starved and lonely without? In his heart he 
knew he had been saying, ‘* Please God, it is true,” ever 
since he heard the news ; but now—now— 

“Is he the first and the best in all the world to you, 
Madcap?” 

“The first and the best,’’ she said, with the first 
falter that had come into her voice; ‘he will always be 
the first and the best in the whole world to me.” 

“Then please God he lives,’ he said, slowly, as he 
turned away, looking out with blind eyes at the sunny 
glades, the cool shadows beyond. 

‘He can swim miles,” said the girl, a little rest- 
lessly ; “‘and there are desert islands, are there not, at 
sea?” 

Major Methuen shuddered—perhaps at the thought 


of aman being so cast away—perhaps thinking a lost 
soul in hell could not suffer such torture as must be Mr. 
Kyre’s portion, living solitary with such a secret as he 
held locked in his breast for sole company by night and 
day? Something in his averted look, his attitude, 
perhaps the fear against which she had so stubbornly 
fought, suddenly pierced her, and she stepped noiselessly 
to her old seat, her face to the tree, all her high courage 
gone at a breath. 

So he saw her when he turned, and thought her 
unconscious, as he had seen her mother once, in a short, 
sharp season of bitter misery; and his voice was harsh 
with pain as he kneeled beside her, erying out, under 
his breath, “*O! my little one—my dear, my dear!” . . . 

She heard him, and turned. 

“Why do you pity me?” she said. 
that till we are sure that he ig dead. . 
pity me, as you might have E 
lost him.” 

A feeling of powerlessness overcame the man who 
heard her. Here was the stanch devotion of the older 
Madcap oyer again, that Mr. Eyre himself alone could 
break, or that higher Power who 

Keeps a niche 
In Heaven to hold our idols . . . albeit 
He brake them to our faces and denied 
That our close kisses should impair their white. 


“Do not do 
. . Then you may 
ied my mother if she had 


** How long shall I have to-wait before there is a 
message from him?” she said, standing up. “If it 
will be more than a few days, I cannot bear it. But he 
will be as quick as he can.” ... Her eyes wandered 
around, and she seemed for a moment or two to listen to 
the frivolous interruptions that had at intervals crossed 
her misery during the past time, the hum of insects, the 
bird cries, the low multitudinous sounds that swell the 
forest life. ‘Then suddenly she stretched out her hands, 
and trembled in every limb. 

“Tf it is true,’ she said, **father... father... 
and it is through your care and love Iam living now. . . 
always loving, always good....O! Dad... Dad”... 

“There, cry,” said Major Methuen, as the slow tears 
dropped through her fingers. ‘* Cry as hard as you can, 
my poor, poor little soul.” 

“No,” she said, looking up, * I will not. It is like 
making sure that he is dead . . . if—if—but I will not 
think of it. And there is Doune to comfort . . . he 
will be sorry now that he did not love him more. . . 
But it was kind. of you to come and tell me,” she added, 
looking at her companion as if from a great way off. 
“Only Ido not think you are sorry about father; and 
you might forgive him, now that you think he is 
dead.” ... 

For awhile he did not answer her; then he said, 
slowly, as one out of whom the words are wrung, 

“If my wishing could bring him back, he should be 
here ; if the sacrifice of my life could make your hap- 
piness, Madeap, I would give it—for your mother’s sake 
and yours, and since neither of you could live without 
him, and he is always to be first and best in two such 
faithful hearts.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the girl, “ always the first—always the 
best. And now I am going home—home!’’ She 
trembled as she repeated the word, as if it could be that 
without him . . . it will be all dreary and empty till 
he comes back (she had stepped down into the hollow, 
and was walking swiftly), for if the boys come to-day, 


love him as well as I do.” 

They went nearly in silence the rest of the way, bu‘ 
when they reached the cowslip gate she stopped, and 
held out her hand. 

**Good-by,” she said; “grief has made me yery 
selfish—but I am grateful to you all the same”. . . and 
went quickly through the gate into the light beyond, 
leaving him alone in the shadows, yet with the pulse of 
a passionate new hope and life stirring him to _his 
inmost fibre as he watched that slender shape in white 
disappear. 


: Cuarrer VIII. 

Doune, with wet towels round his head, was * sporting 
his oak” on the day of Madcap’s trouble, and would not 
have opened his door if every don in Oxford had 
thundered for admission, while Gordon had been on the 
river since daybreak, returning only to eat and turn in 
to those blessed slumbers that never (save when he 
thought over long of Madcap) failed him. 

But next morning they heard the news, and started 
at once for Lovel, where they found Madcap in her 
usual white gown and a white flower in her belt, and 
whiter roses yet on her cheeks, reading quietly in Mr. 
Eyre’s study. 

“He is not dead,” she said, as they both flew to 
her, and Doune kissed her mouth and Gordon her 
cheek, while the four strong young arms went round 
her as though she were a baby, instead of something 
infinitely stronger than either them; “and you must 
not spoil your studies,” she said to Doune, as she kissed 
him; ‘so you and Gordon will go back to-morrow, and 
I will stay quietly here and wait for Dad.” 

In vain Gordon pleaded to be allowed to go to the 


‘Towers, and be within call until some more certain in- 


formation of Mr. Eyre was forthcoming; in vain Doune, 
whose stubborn heart was at last vanquished, and who 
now knew how truly and sincerely his father had won 
him, refused to return to his beloved books: at the end 


of two days Madcap got her way, and. sent them back 
for the remaining fortnight of the term. 

Perhaps her faith had infectec them both, perhaps 
she had been kinder to Gordon than she had ever been 
before; but the hearts of both ycung men were lighter 
as they started than when they came: and, if pale, 
Madcap showed no signs of sadness as she stood on the 
station platform to see them go. 

“ And not a bit of black on her!” said the villagers, 
as she drove back through Lovyel, her favourite grey 
pony Tommy flying before the wind, as was his wont, 
though he had the sense of a Christian, and would dance 
sedately down hill like a Court gentleman, and had never 
done his mistress any worse trick than to tear her gloves 
into ribbons when she tried to check his pace on level or 
uphill ground. 

But, fast as she flew, she had time to see at the 
entrance to Synge-lane a man and woman standing, so 
absorbed in talk that one at least did not see her as she 
passed by. 

She knew the man at a glance, though his back was 
towards her; but the woman, who looked up, was a 
stranger—dark, blue-eyed, raven-haired, olive-com- 
plexioned, though her lips were red—a face to haunt 
one by reason of its beauty and the history that it 
carried. 

Madcap saw the whole scene in a flash, but she did 
not see how the woman started and went pale as death 
as she passed, as one who sees the ghost of one who 
long ago was a friend to him. Madcap had uncon- 
sciously coloured as she went by, but, though she pulled 
up once or twice before she reached the Red Hall, 
asked the villagers no questions as to what strangers 
were sojourning in Loyel. 

She thought they looked at her oddly, and with 
a furtive excitement that she did not understand; but 
glances counted for little with her in this curious phase 
of her young life, in which she seemed to walk as in a 
twilight where none lived yet none were dead, and she 
might cling with human love, yet remember with that 
reverence which makes a martyr of the humblest dead. 

In these days she felt none of that longing for 
human companionship and voices that had lately 
tormented her; she would sit for hours in her father’s 
study, or stand before her mother’s portrait, and learn 
his character from her looks, and even studied the face 
of Lady Sara Villiers, the evil genius (as she had once 
accidentally heard) of the family, but found in the 
dark glowing face not one tithe of the beauty of that 
living, flesh and blood face she had seen beside Major 
Methuen in the village. She never went to the cowslip 
gate now—never went beyond sight of the house-door ; 
for how, if her father should come back and find none 
to weleome him? 

Day by day he grew dearer in her eyes . . . he 
was so faithful, he had loved her mother so dearly ; and 
this stranger to whom her heart had so gone out, who 
had /oved her mother too, was lingering in the village 
because he had met with an old sweetheart, or perhaps 
had found a new one. . . « 

She had told neither Doune nor Gordon of this 
stranger, for why should she—or, again, why not? 
There was not a trait of deceit in her; but here a 
curious reticence asserted itself, and since no questions 
were asked she volunteered no replies. 

But one day very early in July a telegram wes 
brought to her in an envelope of the-usual colour. 

“It is from father,’”’ she said aloud, and opened it 
with a firm hand. 

It was from Mr. Eyre, dated Paris, and bade her 
expect him home on the evening of the following day. 
For awhile she sate quite still—did ever the ease of the 
rolling of the stone from a human heart equal the past 
misery inflicted by its weight ? Then she said, 

“You will prepare everything for your master, 
Saunders—for he will be here to-morrow:”’ then she ran 
out to be alone with her great joy. 

Her feet took her along the familiar path without 
her bidding; it was only when she reached the 
cowslip gate that she remembered how long it was 
since she had been there. but she was now 
carried beyond herself, lifted into that kind of exult- 
ation which follows on the granting in full the one 
supreme prayer of a human soul, and when she looked 
up and saw Major Methuen on the other side, it seemed 
to her natural enough that he should be there. 

* Do you know it already?” she said, eagerly. 
** Have you already heard it in the village—that he will 
be home to-morrow ?” 

He neither spoke nor moved; he could not keep 
out the darkness from his eyes, the greyness that stole 
over his features, as he said, 

* Thank God !—for you.” 

She had come through the cowslip gate as she spoke, 
and it had closed behind her, for ever shutting him out 
from his kingdom, though she stood beside him, and 
some glimmering of the grief, the loss, the utter ship- 
wreck to which his life had come, reached her soul as 
she looked at him and stretched out a gentle hand in 
token of friendship. He took it silently, looking down 
on it—half an hour ago how near it was, and now how 
far away ! 

“ Good-by,” he said; “ I have wished you more than 
one false good-by, Madcap, but this is a real one.” 

He kissed her hand and laid it down by her side . . . 
was there a tear upon it, or had it fallen from her own 
eyes as she looked up to find herself alone ? j 

Long she stood and gazed at it, gazed till the 
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memory of the man was woven in her heart for ever, 
till in the long years in which she saw him not, the 
thought of him was to her as 
A bower in which to sleep, 
Full of soft dreams and health, and quiet breathing. 


——_20$9300—— 


PACH. itt 


Cuarter I. 
The tulips were all in full blow between Grosvenor and 
Stanhope Gates—the haughty yellow, the imperial 
scarlet, the pink, the white, "the rose-red: here a bed of 
pale young beauties opening their mauve skirts to show 
pink satin slips within, there a fair army of white and 
rose whose mingled hues showed more daintily 
than those cone entrated masses of colour which 
seemed to dazzle the eye as it gazed. 

“Look!” cried a girl who sat on the box-seat 
of a coach that a len young man was tooling 
past the tulips, ‘ that is the prettiest sight I haye 
seen in London yet!” 

“They get them up very well here, don’t 
they ?’ said the young man, not taking his eyes 
off his horses, for, though sarly in the season, the 
park was rather full, Bee he had no intention of 
‘spilling’? the precious personage who sate beside 
him, to say nothing of the duenna and seryants 
who sate behind. 

“Yes,” said the girl, looking at him indig- 
nantly, “ that is just it they are foo well got up— 
they won’t bow to the wind or—or tremble to the 
rain, and they are not worth any one of my wild 
flowers at home!” 

“That ’s right,” 


said the young man heartily, 


but without looking at her. “1 like to hear you 
say that. ‘To be sure, there 7s no place like 


home’; and I shall be glad enough to settle 
down there when this confounded season is oyer.”’ 

The girl did not answer; her eyes were fixed 
on the wind-swept, budding trees, for there had 
been a storm oyer-night, and the wind had done 
more than the rain in freshening, clearing, and 
making sweet the air that almost smelled of 
country this morning, and partly made her under- 
stand how, eyen in a city, sprig must be beau- 
tiful. 

‘“Who is the girl?” said one male gossip to 
another, and looked at the coach, now, for a 
moment or so, checked by a crowd of equestrians 
passing into the Row. 

“* Kyre’s daughter,” said the other; “the man 
who was supposed to murder his wife.” 

** Didn’t he? And who’s the man ?” 

‘ Lord Lovel of Lovel.”’ 

“She is well turned out,” said the second 
gossip, looking at her from head to heel; * and 
he is good form—very ; so is the coach; horses 
mate lind to a hair; and the servants’ looks and 
liveries admirably chosen. He has large estates?”’ 

“Yes; out of all proportion to "his income. 

The late Lord Lovel was once engaged to the 
girl’s mother, and left Eyre’s daughter all his 
personal estate—amounting to about ten thousand 
a year. And, of course, ‘the young pair are en- 
gaged.” 

* Of course.” 

* But she’ll soon lose that look, eh? Evyi- 
dently doesn’t know a soul. Fancy looking at tree- 
tops in the Park!” 

“She can afford to; such a face as that will 
make men climb to look at it. She needn’t look 
down.” 

** Poetical, by Jove!” 

“Yes; I knew her mother. Eyre would make 
her go through a London season, just to disgust 
her with human nature, | suppose, till she begged 
him to take her home. Even her children aonb? t 
console her, and he never brought her again. She 
preferred hearts and homes to society and houses. 

And the daughter is her living image,’ added the 
man, as the “eoach moyed on; ‘ and Eyre himself 
has aged very little in seventeen years.’ 

“Gone into Parliament, hasn’t he? Makes the 
House listen when he speaks? He always did—not 
the House—but people. And his son is more brilliant 
still; likely to do some harm in his time, or die in a 
madhouse.”’ 

“Insanity in the family ?’ 

“No; but eccentricity to the last degree. The 
Villiers strain brought it in; but perhaps it’s wearing 
out.” 

“Surely that’s Methuen ?”’ 

“Yes, with his mother. First time I ever saw him 
here.” 

‘ Awkward fellow that; forgets all his old friends, 
and makes no new ones. Hates to be mistaken for the 
late Lord Lovel—a little touched, eh ?”’ 

“Not a doubt of it. He seems to know Eyre’s 
daughter ; he raised his hat to her as she passed.” F 

Very likely. Lovel and Methuen fought together 
in the Crimea; joined at the last moment, and Lovel 
was killed.” 

“And who has Eyre got as sheep-dog ?” 

* TDidn’ t you see ‘her ? Lady Ann Lov el—the boy’s 
great-aunt.’ 


The other man grimaced. 

** Not such a bad choice. She can still climb a 
coach without looking ridiculous, and has the quietest 
tongue and the profoundest experience in London. No 
fear of the golden apples being seized with such an 


Hesperides to keep guard. So Eyre wishes the 
match ?”’ 
‘He buried his heart in his wife’s grave—a 


” 


daughter ’s well enough, but she’s not a wife. 

“He won’t marry again ?”’ 

“Not he—the Duchess of Marmiton couldn't per- 
suade him—and if she couldn’t—no one else will.”’ 

“So that’s why she still mourns the Duke?” 

“To be sure. Eyre was a devil of a fellow among 
the women at one time, and he made a fool of her 
among the rest—but he is invulnerable now.” 


“She saw the zigzag light of a candle showing on the corkscrew stairs,” 


“Having lost his power of charming?” said the 


other man. 


** Not he. 


‘ 


Ask the Duchess.”’ 

She means to introduce the girl ?” 

No doubt. But where’s the good? She is her 
mother over again—she will run away from all the 
finery, and marry that handsome young fellow in a 
village church.” 

st But her mother married an old one ?”’ 

“ Yes—worse luck for her.”’ 

“The Honourable Nancy looks very fit to-day,” 
said the other gossip, exhausted by a subject that he 
had only so long pursued because Madeap’s face had 
charmed him. 

“Yes—Lovel’s first cousin—he might do worse 
than marry her, if Eyre’s daughter throws him over.’ 

Meanwhile Madeap sate excited, with shining eyes, 
and longed to ask Gordon to turn his horses’ heads that 
she might get another glimpse of the man whom she 
had not seen for two years, and who had long ago 
passed into her memory as a friend. 

And he had remembered her, though she must have 


‘ 


altered surely, and had saluted her—how lucky that 
Gordon did not see him, for how could she excuse the 
silence she had preserved about him all this time ? 
What could she say if she met him in society one day 
when she was with her father, and he approached her 7 

But she felt that she did not care, she was so happy, 
so happy to see him once again, and her voice startled 
Gordon with its joy as at Victoria Gate she begged 
him go back and draw up for a little while begause she 
Ww ished to look at the * people,” as they went by. 

“ But I thought you wanted to see some trees,” said 
Gordon, considers ably astonished at her change of mind; 
and he turned to find her radiant as in her w vildest days, 
and looking so bewitching that not even the unbecoming 
altitude at which she sate could spoil her or check the 
murmur of admiration that presently ran along the 

idlers who hung about the rails or moyed to and 
fro. : 

But it was early yet, not yet one o'clock, the 
Eyres haying br ought their country habits with 
them to town ; so ‘that usually they rode before 
breakfast and drove before luncheon, and, as far 
as possible, lived their usual lives in the midst of 
unusual surroundings. 

But if Lady ‘Ann, as a fashionable woman, some- 
times felt ridiculous at appearing so unseasonably, 
she was satisfied to see Madcap so indifferent to 
society and admiration, and happy only with her 
family and Gordon. To be sure, there had searcely 
been time for a new loyer to appear on the horizon, 
but with the engagement between the young pair 
tacitly ciaderstood everywhere, there was little 
chance of any suitor showing himself bold enough 
to enter the lists against he’ established lover. 

“This is manch pleasanter than the ball last 
night,” said } Madcap, drawing in a deep breath of 
the almost pure air, while her: eyes roved hither and 
thither among the passers-by, looking for a face 
that she could not find. 

** All balls are nuisances,” said Gordon. ‘I’m 
awfully glad you like the coach,” he added, as 
Madeap ‘turned from exchanging a few words with 
Lady Ann. 

* Who was that gentleman who raised his hat 
to you, my dear?” said the faithful sheep-dog, 
while Gordon was leaning over to speak to a fri end 
below. 

“What gentleman ?” said Madeap, looking 
innocent. ‘I have seen more than one man that I 
danced with last night.” 

But Lady Ann wondered what had bro ught 
such new life and colour into the girl’s face, and 
resolved to keep her eyes open. 

But as gradually the park filled with its smart 
morning ranks of folk on foot, Madeap grew sud- 
denly tired of it all, and begged Gordon to take her 
down past Holland Park, as they had intended to 
do on starting. 

“And to-morrow morning we will walk in the 
Park,” she said, restlessly, as cic went bowling 
down the almost deserted drive. “One cannot 
speak to anyone up here—and we are sure to meet 
someone or other that we know, are we not ?”’ 

“Are you in such a hurry to meet your partners 


again?” ‘said Gordon, a shade on his brow; ‘and 
you made fun enough of them, too, coming 
home.” 

“Yes,” said Madcap, ‘‘ so I did; and I think it 


very ridiculous that one may not pick and choose 
one’s own partners ”’ 
“A pretty state of things it would be if intro- 
ductions were done away with,” said Gordon, in 
high disdain. 
“Do you think so?” said Madcap, with spirit. 
“Now, if I were a great lady I would print ‘no 
introductions’ on all my ball-cards, and leaye the 
guests to please their taste in the choice of 
partners—to choose the prettiest, the wittiest, or 
the one that he liked best! Think what conversa- 
tions one might have getting up  stairs—what 
groans one might exchange over the heat—what 
home-truths one might hear of oneself—what odd 
lights on prominent subjects one might gather— 
even learn the name of some of the celebrities 
with whom one rubbed elbows—perhaps persons 
whom one has longed to see all one’s lite, but who look 
just like every body else after all!” 

“It would never answer, Madcap,” said Gordon. 
** No decent fellow was ever picked by a girl without a 
proper introduction.’ 

“Was there not?” said Madeap, her eyes resting 
on the brown trees just ruffled with green in Kensington 
Gardens. “ But to continue, I have an idea about the 
celebrities. Why should not a woman carry her name 
emblazoned on her f fan, and a man Azs on the inside of 
his opera-hat.”’ 

** Why not come as sandwich men and women at 
once ?”’ said Gordon, drily. 

‘Or better still, for the hostess to have panel in the 
wall that is illuminated by his name in his presence, 
and goes out when he departs ? ” 

e ‘Like Willing’s new advertisements on the under- 
ground,” said Gordon, intent on his horses, now they 
had reached the High-street. “No, no, Madcap. There 
are rules about these things, and if you broke them, 
you would only be misunderstood ’’—— : 

“Would a man misunderstand a child if she were 
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friendly with him, even though she had never had the 
shibboleth of introduction mumbled oyer her?’’ said 
Madeap, with her head turned away. 

** But you are not a child,” said Gordon. ‘“ You are 
grown up now—thank Heayen! And so am I. And 
what do you want with strangers, dear? You’ve got ws.” 

“Yes,” she said; ‘* but father is away so much. So 
is Doune; while you are quite happy with your 
team” 

“I only had it to please vou,” said Gordon, colour- 
ing with disappointment, ‘because you said you could 
not live in town without fresh air; and I thought I 
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would drive you out somewhere every 
day ”’—— : 

“That is true,” she said, gently. 
“But Iam tired and cross, Geordie ; 
and I would like to fall asleep this 
minute, and wake up in the woods, with 
no balls or fine London ways to worry 
me!” ‘ } 
‘It will soon be over,”’ said the young man. ‘“ And 
your father would have it so. But cheer up. You will 
never be asked to come up here a second time !” 

*T shall come every year that father wishes it,” she 
said, coldly; * but it will not be for long. You know 
he only went into Parliament to nurse the seat for 
Doune, who will be old enough to take it within a very 
few years.” 

“He went into the House to please himself,” said 
Gordon, as the four roans neared Kensington. ‘ He 
never could settle down, and he never wiél, since he 
went away on that journey two years ago.” 

‘He loves me just the same,” said Madcap, proudly, 
though tears were in her eyes; “and it is not likely 
that he would be satisfied with the quiet life that suits 
boys—and a girl.” 

She looked at one of the *“ boys’ as she said it, 
and saw a young man of the best type of muscular 
fnglish manhood, and dressed so that one was as 
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ignorant of his clothes as an aborigine is ‘of Avs—yet felt 
the pleasure of seeing himexactly right in every particular, 
from the body that his clothes fitted upwards to the 
glance that every Lovel claimed as his birthright. But 
her eyes were cold as she looked at him—how like he 
was to those other men that she met a’. every step in 
New Bond-street (while a beautiful woman or girl came 
as far between as a pearl in a shipload of oysters) ; but 
never had she seen the fellow to the seamed, sunburnt 
face that, two years hidden from her, she had seen in 
the park that day. 

Lady Ann supposed the man who took off his hat to 
the girl had danced with her over-night, and, like a good 
watch-dog, questioned her later at the first opportunity. 

“ He is an old friend,” said Madeap, gravely. ** His 
name ? I have christened him, Lancelot of the Lake— 
he knew mother very well—and father,” she added, 
after a pause. : 

Lady Ann thought no more of the sad-faced, middle- 
aged man—her eyes were open enough to young wooers 
who might cut out Gordon, but not to friends of the last 
generation. 

A few people had recognised Madcap when Gordon 
drew up as the lovely young débutante introduced to 
London society by the Duchess of Marmiton over-night; 
but a great many people who knew her mother’s story 
were on the look out for her as she came back, her 
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wistful cyes wandering to and fro among the faces below 
as if she were seeking what she could not find. Was 
she happy ? the curious asked as they looked at her, 
young, with the downy cheeks of a child and the beauty 
of a woman in her eyes and lips, the mistress of ten 
thousand a year, and engaged to one of the handsomest 
young fellows in town, her neighbour, Lord Lovel ? 
“The women picked her to pieces because they could 
not forgive her for being as perfectly turned out as her 
equipage, for, of course, they said she furnished it, since 
Lord Lovel was so poor; and thus, Gordon’s sole 
extravagance that season, and for which he denied 
himself things that other men took asa matter of course, 
was turned into an occasion of reproach to him, as he 
accidentally found out later. 

His heart was heavy enough when he drew up at 
Curzon-street, for to-day it seemed that less than ever 
he had been able to please Madcap ; but Mr. Eyre, who 
happened to be in the dining-room and looking out, 
thought he had seldom seen a prettier sight than the 
drag as it came down the street, the sun shining on the 
harness and the horses’ satin coats, with the two hand- 
some young faces behind to complete the picture. 

She saw him standing there, and when the coach 
stopped ran down the ladder at the risk of her neck, 
and flew to the dining-room, but he had retreated to the 
library, and was sitting at his table when she reached 
him. 

“O! father!” she cried, “why didn’t you come 
with us? You could have driven, and Gordon sate 
behind with Lady Ann!” 

He laughed in spite of himself, but looked at her 
keenly, and wondered if the mere first whiff of a London 
season had intoxicated and made her frivolous. ‘* Haven’t 
you got room for me on your knee ?”’ she said, reproach- 
fully, as he pushed some books from the chair nearest 
to him. ‘Iam not so very much heavier than I used 
to be, if I am obliged to be grown up!” 

«Don’t you like it ?”» he said, looking her carefully 
over as she perched herself on the desired vantage 
ground, “ yet you seem very happy ””——— 

“ So Iam now,” she said, with a sign of satisfaction. 
“Do you know this is my fifth day in town, and this is 
the first real chance I’ve had of a talk with you?” 

He shook his head, and thought of the lover; for 
here was the mischief of it, and one of those dark shades 
to My. Kyre’s character, that from the moment he had 
contemplated his daughter as Gordon’s wife, possibly 
loving Gordon dest in the end, the close link between 
himself and her was virtually severed, and insensibly 
she receded in his thoughts to make room for the other 
Madeap . . . since, though some one was bound to steal 
his daughter, no living man could haye stolen from him 
his wife. 

‘** No—no,” he said; ‘‘your place is out in the sun- 
shine, and you look very well there, and you must not tire 
of Gordon’s company thus early, child, for you have far 
enough to ride with him yet.” 

“IT would rather walk in the mud beside you,” she 
said, with an arm round his neck, and her cool cheek to 
his; “and why must you turn me out father, why are 
you so set on my marrying Gordon—or anybody?” 

“It is a woman’s lot to marry,” said Mr. Eyre, 
haggling over the words that his wife would have known 
so well how to say to her young daughter, and I am 
growing old”’ 

“TI wish Gordon would get a touch of the same 
complaint !”” said Madcap, tears and rueful laughter 
struggling together in her eyes. “He says he gets 
older with every season; but I can’t see the least signs 
of improvement !’’—which was true enough; but 
neither could Gordon find any in her. 

If in summer he asked her to be his wife, she said 
she hated being worried in warm weather, and he could 
ask her again in autumn; and when autumn came she 
said Christmas was the time for asking questions of that 
sort; though when Christmas arrived she recommended 
his waiting till Valentine’s Day, yet found no satisfactory 
reply to give him then. Yet, half a loaf being better 
than no bread, he waited on her caprices patiently. 

Perhaps Mr. Eyre, seeing the end inevitable, had 
resolved to bring matters to a climax by throwing the 
young people together under novel conditions in town ; 
but, at any rate, he had moved his household thither 
early this spring, to Downe’s amazement and Madcap’s 
profound disgust. 

But to-day—to-day—what had come to the girl ? 
Mr. Eyre seemed to see his wife, as she had looked 
under the influence of love for him, in this daughter 
whose eyes had deepened and darkened during the 
morning’s drive; and if not for Gordon, then, of 
course, for some partner at the ball overnight. 

He had not thought her made of such inflammable 
stuff, and looked at her coldly as he asked her how she 
had enjoyed her first ball. 

“It was over-crowded,” she said, “ and the flowers 
you gave me withered directly; but the Duchess was 
very kind—and the men were all alike—though I 
fancied I recognised one or two of them in the Park 
to-day.” 

** So you prefer no one to Gordon ?” said Mr. Eyre, 
a little impatiently ; ** and that’s natural enough—you 
have everything in common, your country pursuits, 
open-air life, tastes, age, good looks.” 

“And how about our hearts?” said Madcap, re- 
treating so far to the verge of her father’s knee as to 
be in danger of falling off. ** It takes two to make a 
bargain, does it not, even in love ?” 


* Your mother and I made none,” he said, thinking 
of how, without a doubt or a fear, his true-love had 
fled to his arms as her haven. 

‘“‘ But she loved you,” said Madcap, softly; ‘“ not her 
other lovers.” 

** And what do you know of your mother’s lovers?”’ 
said Mr. Eyre, sternly ; and for the first time in her life 
she realised how terrible he could look in his wrath. 

“Lord Loyel loved my mother,” she said; “and she 
loyed you—that was all.” 

‘“* And perhaps, after all, she had done better to love 
him,” said Mr. Eyre, setting his daughter down and 
walking restlessly to and fro; “but I’ll have you 
exposed to no such chances, child—for you might not 
come off so well—and that wretched fortune of yours 
would make you the quarry of every titled beggar in 
town, but for your supposed engagement to Lovel. And 
I think you are not treating him well—in short, 
ungratefully ”’ 

‘“Why should I be grateful to him for loving me 
more than I wish ?”’ said Madcap, sadly. ‘“ Does any 
girl ever willingly leave her father, her home, everything 
to go away with a young man just because he asks her ? 
I can’t understand it.” And this was true... no 
inward teaching had yet come to the girl to make 
such departure the most natural beautiful thing in the 
world. 

Mr. Eyre stopped to look at her, and his face 
softened—he held out his arms and she ran into them. 

“You shall not go till you are willing,” he said. 
‘God knows I don’t want to lose you—though I have 
been staring that fact in the face these two years—but 
blame yourself if Gordon falls in love with someone 
else one of these days ”’ 

“If only he would!” said Madcap, brilliant satis- 
faction lighting up her face at the idea, “and leave you 
and me to be happy together!” 

’ Mr. Eyre pinched her cheek, and asked if he and 
she did not dine out together that night. 

*'To be sure,” said Madcap, jumping for joy, “and 
without the sheep-dog;” she added, in a cautious 
whisper, as she looked round, “O! Dad, why need I 
have had one ?”’ 

** Does she worry you?” said Mr. Eyre. ‘I chose 
her for her silence, and remember, child, that though 
the Duchess and she may dress, shoe, metamorphose 
your body as they please (within certain limits), I 
expect them to leave your manners as they found them. 
And how do you like the Duchess ? ” 

“I don’t know ; I have only seen her twice.”’ 

“That ’s right ; always reserve your judgment. But 
she is a good, faithful sort of woman, and means well; 
and since you must see life a little, you may as well do 
so under good auspices.”’ 

“ But why must I, father ?”’ said Madcap. 

“ Ah, why?” he said. ‘* Perhaps I want to make 
you in love with the country. Perhaps I can’t live in 
town without you. I shall be a little anxious about you 
to-night, as the party is a small one, and your con- 
versation will be remarked. But you can’t do wrong if 
you forget all about yourself, your face, and your gown. 
Remember, those twelve hours in which you can 
think about yourself; in the other twelve hours do not 
talk of it. And you are too young to be expected to 
start topics, so you must cultivate listening, and you 
will soon have the best talkers at your service. Then 
you must not lay yourself out for attraction; you are 
not a shop, to put all your best thoughts and graces for 
sale in the window; keep them for home, where they 
will be most valued. There ’s the luncheon bell, and I 
think I heard Doune come in just now.” 

‘Here is Gordon’s only rival,” thought Lady Ann, 
as Madcap came laughing into the room on her father’s 
arm, and smiled, not ill-pleased that there should be 
only such a rival in the field. 


Cuapter II. 


The library clock had struck a quarter to eight, and Mr. 
Eyre looked up a little impatiently, wondering what 
detained Madcap. For his heart was full of her that 
day, for the first time since he sailed away in the 
Arizona the link between him and his daughter knit 
close as in her childish days, and satisfaction at holding 
the first place in her heart extinguished regrets for the 
young fellow’s disappointment. 

For the first time since that Sunday when he had 
seemed to wake from a dream, he felt something of the 
old peace that had preceded his awakening, and was 
already thinking of the country and those peaceful 
pursuits that had lost their charm for him since his 
return from that fruitless journey upon which he had 
set out on the ill-starred sailing-ship Arizona. 
never meant to return by her, and, intent on following 
up clue after clue of Hester Clarke, did not for days 
hear of the catastrophe that had pierced Madcap’s heart, 
and even then he was thinking less of his daughter than 
the woman whom he believed to have tracked to her 
hiding-place at last. 

But the thread broke in his hands, when he foand 
the object of his unremitting pursuit indeed, but dead, 
and not long buried; so that once more he turned 
homewards with despair in his heart, yet still that 
stubborn resolve to wrest truth from dead or living yet. 

Meanwhile, he threw himself into the exercise of his 
brain; and when, six months after his return, he was 
asked once more ta stand as Conservative member of 
the county, he consented; and. being duly returned, 
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might have become a shining light in the House had he 
so willed. But very quickly he wearied of such legalised 
school-boy antics as he witnessed each day; and, not 
caring to accept office under the present Government, 
never troubled to exert the powerful influence he 
possessed, and in his third Session called up Madcap, 
who was dearest to him still—next to the dead. 

He looked up to see her standing near him, satin 
shod, gazing at him with those eyes of love that have no 
copy; and, as he glanced her over carefully, he saw 
that Mrs. Mason’s taste had not betrayed the girl . . . 
for here was a morning face clad in a primrose gown, 
edged with pearls, and choicer ones about her neck and 
arms, and with a curious fan, made of white flowers, 
in her hands, that he had himself ordered her that 
morning. 

“Have I kept you waiting, father ?”’ she said. * But 
I have been standing here some minutes, though you 
did not see me.” 

Something of his lost happiness, his lost future, 
seemed to come back to him as he went forward and 
kissed her, then led her to the brougham that had been 
one of his extravagances for her, for, desiring that 
“beauty should go beautifully,” he had ordered the 
inside fittings of the carriage to be of white, the finest 
Setting of all for a young girl’s face. 

' Many people looked at the two as they passed down 
Piccadilly, thought Madcap must be wife to the brilliant- 
eyed middle-aged man by whom she sate, so joyous she 
looked and so entirely was she engrossed by his con- 
versation. ~ 

They had almost reached their destination, White- 
hall, when a check came in their progress, and the jar 
of opposing wheels made Madeap look up startled to see 
that their carriage had become locked with a hansom 
going in the contrary direction, and with a bound of the 
heart, a sinking of her pulse, saw that the occupant of 
the hansom was Major Methuen. 

He was looking full at her—at the attitude of 
father and daughter as they.sate side by side in that 
white nest, Mr. Eyre’s ungloved hand in her two 
primrose ones—his eyes in one flash taking in every 


detail of her loveliness, then his eyes left her to mect 


those of Mr. Eyre in a lightning glance of recognition 
that made Mr. Eyre spring forward with a fierce cry of 

“* Frank!” 

But on the instant the wheels unlocked the horses 
sprang forward ; before Mr. Eyre could recover from the 
kind of horror in which he was plunged, the carriage 
and the hansom were three hundred yards apart. 

He pulled the check-string like a madman. For the 
first time in her life Madcap saw him thrown completely 
off his balance, and trembled as he bade the coachman 
turn and drive back for his life; himself leaning out of 
the window as they thundered up St. James’s-street ; 
but in every hansom they overtook searched in vain for 
the face that had startled him. ~~ 

Madeap sate pale and cold. What did it all mean? 
Why had not Major Methuen acknowledged her, and 
what meant that extraordinary look which she had. 
intercepted on its way to her father? And now came 
the first fruits of the deceit she had practised towards 
her people in never speaking of her acquaintance with 
Lord Lovel’s friend; and she dreaded the moment when 
Mr. Eyre should turn to face her. 

Common-sense made him abandon a mad pursuit in 
a very few minutes ; and when they were once more 
approaching their destination, Mr. Eyre sat down and 
turned to Madcap. 

“Have I frightened you, child?” he said. “ But 
I’ve seen a ghost—Frank’s ghost—fourteen years older 
than when I saw him last, in his coffin; but those were 
his eyes, and his recognised me. Surely I’m not going 
mad—and it can’t be a chance resemblance—don’t I 
know his face by heart ?” 

“But if"he had known you? O! what am I saying ?” 
said Madeap. ‘How could a ghost bow to one? It 
must be some curious resemblance.” She blushed and 
looked away. ‘‘ Gordon says there are numbers of men 
in town who have their doubles, and are constantly 
mistaken for one another, even hear all each other’s 
secrets, and are made love to by proxy !”’ 

The carriage stopped at that moment, and Mr. Eyre 
was his usual self as he took her into the house; but 
very early during dinner asked his hostess if she had 
ever met a man in town exactly like the late Lord Lovel. 

She had not; but as the party, though small, 
included the inevitable diner-out whose memory consti- 
tuted his living, Mr. Eyre was soon informed that 
Frank’s doppelgdnger was a certain Major Methuen, 
who, curiously enough, had been his friend, and fought 
beside him in the Crimea. 

‘Methuen !” exclaimed Mr. Eyre, thinking of a 
‘What is his club?” 
he added. 

“Naval and Military; but he rarely shows there. 
Hates to be spoken to; got a little touched in the head 
through sunstroke in India, and won’t answer if by 
mistake anyone addresses him as ‘ Lovel.’ ” 

““T shall try and find him to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Kyre, carelessly ; and the subject dropped. 

Madeap heard all, and grew paler as the evening 
passed: for what could this meeting between the two 
men bring about but trouble ? And yet, if the antipathy 
felt by Major Methuen were due to his friendship for 
Lord Lora and his being a little ‘‘ touched,” might not 
they come to some such good understanding as might 
bring him into her life again? 
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As they drove home Mr. isyre said, 

“You have. always wanted to see Frank, child; 
well, you have seen him to-day—as he would have been 
if he lived—but it has given me a queer turn—almost 
as if I had died and come back a ghost to find a stranger 
strutting in my image. But why, if that was Methuen, 
he should look at me as if I were his enemy, God 
knows; unless, being Frank’s friend, he has. taken up 
his quarrels.’ 

“Did you quarrel with Lord Loyel, father?” said 
Madcap, trembling. 

‘Not I—but he behaved ill to me, and would never 
come to any explanation—though two minutes face to 
face would have put an end to the misunderstanding. 
Perhaps Methuen has the key to the riddle—( Madcap 
started at the excited note in her father’s voice )—if so, 
I’ll borrow or steal it.” 

So there had been only a misunderstanding between 
her father and Lord Lovel, and two such men as Mr. 
Eyre and Lancelot must understand each other when 
they met, thought Madcap, though still cast down 
by thoughts of her deceit. And surely, if only for the 
sake of his child-friend, for her likeness to that other 
Madcap he had known and loved, this man would bury 
the hatchet, and make friends. 

And through all her thoughts ran the lilt of an old 
song, that seemed to sing in at her ears and heart :— 

And will I see his face again ? 

And will T hear him speak ? 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thochght ; 
In troth I’m like to greet. 


Cuarrer III. 
“Madcap!” cried Doune, as, commg quickty into the 
breakfast-room, he found his sister there alone ; “ what 
are you doing here so early? I thought you and Lady 
Ann never rose till nine ?” 

“Then you have thought wrong,” said Madcap, 
turning a shoulder, not a cheek, to Doune’s offered kiss i 
“though, to be sure, I wonder you took the trouble to 
think at all on the subject!” 

‘Have I neglected you, Madcap?” said the young 
fellow, remorsefully. ‘But you see I have ‘never 
stayed in town before; and there is so much to interest 
one, and I like to hear father speak ’”?—— 

“But you never listen to me!” said Madcap, who 
had kept a bone to pick with her brother these five 
years, and now produced it. ‘It is always read, read; 
learn, learn ; but no pouring out, no passing on of your 
treasures to other folks. Have you ever thought how 
utterly selfish, how demoralising all this reading is ?”’ 

But I have not read at all lately,” said the dark, 
ever brilliant-eyed young man; “I only look on, and 
listen” 

* But why can’t you talk ?”’ cried Madcap, stamping 
her foot like a little fury, but laughing all the while. 
‘** When I was little, you talked rigmaroles to me by the 
hour, but when I grew up, and began to get strong 
and—and stout,’ she added, glancing at a mirror that 
showed her slim proportions, ‘* you took to those wretched 
books, and never thought of me again !”’ 

* Didn’t I?” he said, with something of the old 
boyish ring of jealousy in his voice. ‘* Well, perhaps I 
found out long ago that father is first with you and the 
rest nowhere.” 

“When did you find that out?” said Madcap, 
turning round, and showing a very happy face in spite 
of her wrongs. 

O! by bits,” said her brother, moodily, as he walked 
to the other window and looked out; * but I’ve learned 
my lesson somehow, though I did not discover it in my 
books.” 

‘And you love me beééer than them?” she said, 
drawing near. 

**And you love me as well as father?” said her 
brother, facing round, ‘ 

** Yes—only differently.’ 

“There was a time,” said the young man looking 
at her with dissatisfied eyes, “ when nothing would 
induce you to put one of us before the other; * Dad 
and Doony’ you would say when asked which you 
liked best; but now ”’ 

“ Have I neglected you, dear?” she said, using his 
own question, as she came close to him and took his long 
supple hand—the hand of a scholar and a thinker. 

“Perhaps,” he said, ** we have both something to 
blame ourselves with on that score. And every day 
that I live I miss my mother more. But that is not 
your fault; and, to be sure, I neglected you once for 
Gordon ; just as now, when father is out of the way, you 
neglect me tor him.” 

“For Gordon?” she said, as she stood on tiptoe to 
kiss her brother’s cheek. **O! poor Gordon! Ask him, 
and he will tell you if I prefer his company to yours !” 

: * Poor Gordon, indeed!” said Doune, looking at 
her with some rebuke; ** a better fellow never lived, and 
if you are going to treat him badly ” 

‘Come to the Park with us this morning and see for 
yourself how I treat him!” said Madcap, feeling happier 
in her home-treasures than she had done for years, “and 
put all those fusty books out of your head, and forget 
all your first-class honours for the next three months !” 

“The honours are casiky forgotten,’ said Doune, 
with one of those rare smiles that made him more than 
ever like his father. ‘ But I can’t forswear my books, 
Madcap, any more than you could your woods.” 

“We will make a compromise,” she said : * some- 
times you shall come with me to the woods, and some- 
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times J will fook into your books—and so we will be 
more together than we have been,” added the girl, 
wistfully, as she put both arms round her brother’s neck 
and kissed him with all her heart. 

“ Darling Madcap,” said Doune, “I shall be glad 
when we get home again, though London is not half 
such a bad place as I expected.” 

Madcap thought it was very good, as she stood 
with Doune’s arm round her, smelling the sweet stocks 
and mignonette that filled the sills of the open 
window. . . . Hard by a band had begun to play, and 
better too (in her ears) than the Horse Guards had 
played yesterday in the Park ; and for the first time she 
tasted the charm of that throbbing town life without, 
while she rejoiced in the home life within, and stood 
listening and quite happy till Lady Ann came in, 
followed by Mr. Eyre. 

Both paused on the threshold confounded, and for a 
second mistook Doune for Gordon, till Madcap looked 
round and flew to her father, wishing her duenna 
‘* Good-morning ” by the way. 

He looked worn and unrested; but her heart must 
have been hard that morning, for she was in wild spirits 
all through breakfast, astonishing Saunders, who thought 
she had taken one of those occasional leaves out of her 
father’s book in which he was “ fey.” 

Gordon was lodged in the Albany, and seldom 
showed at breakfast in Curzon-street ; but this morning 
he made Lady Ann, at least, happy by coming in before 
they had left the table, and contributing his quota to the 
brightness and good looks of the table. 

* What will you do this morning?” he said, when 
he had reached his Princess, and found her so joyous 
and kind that his own spirits ran up like quicksilver. 

“T shall wadk,’ she said. “You, Doune, and I—and 
Lady Ann,” she added, remembering her sheep-dog, 
with an effort; ‘‘and father will come to us later—-when 
he has got his business over-—won’t you Dad?” she 
added, eagerly. 

“Yes, child,” he said, absently, “unless I have to 
hunt for Methuen. But I have got his mother’s address, 
and shall find him no doubt.” 

** Methuen ?” said Gordon, looking up; ‘‘ why, you 
will never catch him, Sir; he is not at home to his oldest 
friends, and in fact has forgotten them all—for he is 
cracked.” 

“IT wish you had ‘half his brains,” thought Madcap, 
longing to box the boy’s ears, and sighing for some scar 
to tone down his beauty, while Mr. Lyre said, 

* You have met him—you know him by sight.” 

“Yes,” said Gordon, ‘he was pointed out to me 
long ago, curiously resembling the Lovels—and _parti- 
cularly my cousin Frank. It seems that ‘he is tied to 
town by his mother’s illness. She is bed-ridden, and 
cannot be moved; but he rarely shows anywhere, and 
lives like a hermit.” 

‘Then he will be the more easy to find,’ said Mr. 
lyre, as he rose and went out. 

* What has upset father?” said Doune, looking after 
him; while Gordon looked at Madcap, and strove to 
derive auguries of his day’s good from her face. 

“He is going to pay a morning call,” said Madcap, 
jumping up and stretching out her arms as though she 
would like to fly for joy; “ but I must run after him, 
and tell him-where to find us—beside Apollo, I think— 
he couddn’t miss us there—though, for my part, I hate 
:” she added, as she ran out of the room. 

The young men laughed, but Lady Ann frowned— 
she saw trouble ahead, and wore her gravest look, as 
Gordon sate down beside her and asked if she had 
received any fresh news-of his mother. 

“She is coming over in June,” said Lady Ann; “but 
your cousin Nancy ” 

* Why are all the Lovels either Ann or Nancy?” 
said Madcap, laughing, as she stole between them. 

* But [am not a Lovel,” said the elder lady, with 
dignity ; “I merely married one—the Honourable John 
Lovel—it is in my own right that I am Lady Ann.” 

* But Dukes’ daughters or no,’ said Madcap, slily, 
“there is always a Nancy among the Lovels—and 
perhaps the one you were talking about will suit 
Gordon !” 

She was out at the door before aunt and nephew 
recovered from this bomb, and had flown up stairs to 
Nan, who sate as firmly fixed to her ** seam” here as at 
Lovel, and scarcely looked up as her young mistress 
rushed in. 

Madcap snatched the linen out of the woman’s hands 
and tossed it behind her back; then, as Nan stared, said, 
* Tam going to walk in the Park this morning, and you 
are to come down with me and choose my prettiest 
gown ”’—whereupon the woman followed, shaking her 
head with vague forebodings of unsuspected wooers as 
she went, and ready to find fault with every garment 
submitted to her inspection. But when Madcap had 
made her own choice, and was dresséd in a clean cotton 
gown, with those minutiw of a lady’s toilette that mark 
it rigorously respected, Nan admitted that she had 
never seen her young mistress look better, or even so 
well, in those low-necked frocks that had shocked her 
with their boldness. 

* After all,” cried Madeap, a couple of hours later, 
as, escorted by her two henchmen, she set out for the 
Park, * I should not wonder if I ended by liking town 
very much !”’ 

“God forbid!” thought Gordon; but Doune laughed 
and said, 

** And I prophesy that in less than a month you will 


be running away from it and hiding yourself in the 
remotest corner of your beloved woods.” 

“ And if Ido,” she said, “you shall bring one of 
your beloved books, and we will sit there together, you 
and I!” 

‘And how about Gordon?” said Doune, seeing the 
shade on his friend’s face. 

‘Gordon may come too,” said Madeap, a little un- 
willingly, as a child who makes a face to itself while 
it gives the kiss to which it is commanded; “ but he will 
have lots to do looking after the estate!” 

She looked up at him with a smile, ‘bright and cold 
as a January sun, and he had never felt farther away 
from her as he walked that short step with her to the 
Park, while she had never seemed so happy before. 

For was not Doune by her side, come back to his 
old boyish love and care of her; had not her father 
been kind yesterday, and was there not a secret, halt 
guilty hope in her heart that put new rainbow tints on 
everything at which she gazed ? 

How smart and fresh the women looked in their 
fresh cottons or cambrics—how much more becoming 
this costly simplicity than the undress worn at sundown ! 

And all looked their best, and nearly all so happy— 
as glad as Madcap to shuffle off the coil of winter 
clothes, and come out in their proper shapes, and smell 
sweet fresh scents ; all eager, too, in laying plans for new 
pleasures, as if this were their tirst campaign, and the 
spring lasted for ever and among the girl- 
faces Madcap’s was the brightest and attracted the most 
attention from the lookers-on. 

She was already known by sight, and by hearsay 
celebrated as her father’s daughter, and half a dozen 
gossips who moved briskly soon finished the business, 
so that, after half an hour of hard staring at, the young 
men both longed to beat a retreat. 

Each dreaded lest some whisper from these evidently 
well-informed people should reach her ear, and break 
her happiness for ever; and for the first time Doune 
realised how terrible was the risk Mr. Eyre had run in 
exposing her to the chances of a London season. For 
long ago Doune had heard the story of his mother’s death, 
and one day had sought his father, and, with flaming 
eyes, said, 

* They say you killed my mother. Did you?” 

That mterview made father and son firmer friends 
than before; but this boy, who went through all his 
agony without a sign to her, trembled for Madcap when 
she should come to the same bitter knowledge as himself. 

‘It is unbearably hot,” he said to his sister, after 
some half-dozen turns, in which Madcap had been 
admired, criticised, and enyied more than any other 
woman in the Park. 

* Hot?” said Madcap, looking up to the scantily- 
clothed trees overhead, through which the April sun 
could not shine hard enough to excuse that fine lady's 
freak, a parasol. ‘‘ It is perfectly delightful ; and father 
will be waiting for us beside Apollo presently.” 

He won’t come,” said Doune, moodily, as he 
turned once more to see Madeap run the gauntlet of 
looked and whispered comment; but was forced to 
smooth his brow, as just then they met Mr. Eyre’s 
Duchess, looking as beautiful in her morning gown as 
only a woman can who abhors cosmetics and has stood 
by her own heart (though, mickle dole, much pain it 
had taught her) for nigh upon a score of years. 

Yet at seven-and-thirty she might have tempted 
almost any man save Mr. Eyre, for love had winnowed 
her nature, leaving only that better part which writes 
its mark on a woman’s brow and lips for aye; and if 
she looked at the younger Madcap coldly, seeing her 
her rival as surely as the older one had been, there was 
more heart in the look than there had been eighteen 
years ago. 

“Father will be here presently,’ said Madeap, 
unconsciously admitting the affinity she found between 
the two middle-aged friends; ‘*and there’s your 
Nancy!” she added in a sly aside to Gordon, who 
looked as broken-backed and wretched as any other 
well-bred young man bound to appear in public as 
fiancé. 

But Nancy, humbly escorted, would not look a 
second time at her rival so proudly panoplied, and 
passed on, but not before Gordon had caught the jealous 
flush on a cheek almost as lovely as Madeap’s. 

The two had been friends all their lives, and he 
quickened his step to join her, at which Madcap, though 
looking a little astonished, said, ** How I wish he would 
fall in love with her!” 

“They would make a handsome pair,” said the 
Duchess, who had one fixed idea—that when Mr. Eyre 
was robbed of this second Madcap he might possibly 
seek consolation where assuredly it would not be denied 
him. 

** There he is !”’ cried the girl, a minute or two later ; 
and the Duchess thought no lovers could have moved 
more quickly at sight of each other than did this father 
and daughter at Apollo’s feet, Madcap crying out, 

“* Have you found him?” j 

He looked cross and vexed at the question, then 
beyond her at the Duchess, and went forward, and was 
never more fascinating and polished than in the ten 
minutes’ walk that left the three young people to follow 
as they chose behind them. ere et 

«And have you fallen in love with Miss Naney ? 
said Madcap, half an hour later to Gordon ; *‘ and she 
is so pretty, and so in love with you!” 

She had skirmished off to the library before the 
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longing to kiss or box her ears had left him; but her high 
spirits went out suddenly at sight of her father sitting grim 
and silent at his table, with that vexed look that always strikes 
so sad and unfamiliar on young eyes. 

“Dad,” she said, timidly, as she stole up behind him and 
ventured to draw his head to her shoulder, * has anyone vexed 
you to-day—have you been disappointed ?” 

"The gentle touch, the loving voice, moved him almost as 
potently as his wife’s had done when one of his dark fits over- 
came him; and surely this child was his own, not Gordon’s yet, 
or any other man’s. 

3ut he did not say what his disappointment had been as 
he kissed her, nor for many weeks did she again hear the name 
of Major Methuen from her father’s lips. 


Cuarter IY. 

Three times, in the course of nearly as many months, Madcap 
had seen Major Methuen afar off; twice from the top of 
Gordon’s coach, and once on foot at Bushey Park, though the 
trees seemed to swallow him up as she gazed; but never at a 
ball or dinner; never under a friend’s roof, or any place where 
the world and his wife might be expected. But Mr. Kyre had 
not been so fortunate; for though he had called so persistently 
at Mrs. Methuen’s house as to feel almost like a beggar who 
haunts a door-step, the answer was always the same ; Major 
Methuen was invariably “ out.” 

3y way of variation, he was sometimes out of town, and his 
return indefinite, or he had just come in and just gone out 
again; though the miracle of it was, that no one ever met him 
abroad, while he had not showed at his club for months. 

Mr. Eyre at first attributed this avoidance of him to the 
man’s well-known ayersion to any sort of society, and also the 
dislike he was known to entertain to any friends of the late 
Lord Lovel; but when even his letters were disregarded, Mr. 
Kyre began to suspect that there was some secret here, and 
became the more resolute in his advance as the other retreated. 
Could it be possible that in dying Frank Loyel had dropped 
some words that Methuen had picked up; that this doppel- 
ganger actually held the clue that Mr. Eyre believed to have 
been lost with Frank ? 

Yet he could haye sworn that was Frank himself whose eyes 
had met his; and at night and odd times strange thoughts 
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would come into Mr. Eyre’s mind, and his mind. yas 
rapidly pi assing into that seething, restless state which 
in every instance had betokened with him disaster. Ile 
withdrew himself as much as possible from politics, 
and even avoided the society of everyone save Madeap, 
who had lost some of her brightness as the season 
advanced, yet for some curious reason did not once urge 
her father to leave town. 

Surely, never had a chit of a country girl such a 
season before, said the women who enyied her, and re- 
joiced to see her cheek pale (though men seemed to find 
a new loveliness in it), and hoped she smarted inwardly 
from some heart-wound that even her ten thousand a 
year was not able to cure. One thing was very clear, 
that she neyer missed an opportunity of throwing Nancy 
Lovel and her cousin together, to Doune’s secret dis- 
satisfaction, though his love for Madeap would not let 
him own it. 

The two girls had somehow become friends, and 
were to be seen everywhere together ; but while > Madeap 
was happy in thinking the cousins were falling in love 
with each other, Misa Nanciebel’s heart tarrie -d behind 
with the brother and sister, who followed, and only 
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the blindness of a fixed idea could have kept enlighten- 
ment from the girl who in this instance was emphatically 
her own father’s daughter. 

She thought Doune’s carelessness about the House, 
his dislike to talk of that career into which he had 
formerly thrown himself, arose from a feeling of neglect 
towards herself, and many a happy hour between him 
and Nanciebel had she 

Twinn’d of its sweet life, 
in her eagerness to give Gordon and his cousin time in 
which to arrive at some pleasant understanding. 

Those who had watched Doune’s brilliant youth 
said that the young man was falling off lamentably from 
his high ambitions, and pointed to his daily pleasuring 
as a dishonour to those intellectual gifts that, properly 
developed, should be of some service to his country. 
But perhaps in discovering that a young woman in a 
long gown may be as sweet, fresh, and lovable as a 
child in a short one, Doune had included more than his 
sister, was unconsciously making his choice between 
the good of love, the evil of ambition, till one fine day 
all his honours and all his brilliant hopes faded before 
the answer of a pair of blue eyes that had grown shy 
of meeting his, but in which he might find that happi- 
ness which had made his father dead to ambition through 
over a score of years. 

Was he not choosing “the better part”? His 
death-bed some day would answer that question. 
Nanciebel acquiesced in Madecap’s whim, but reserved 
to herself the right of listening for Doune’s footsteps 
by day and dreaming of him by night. She was lovely 
as Madcap in her own style, and had long ago forgotten 
the childish fancy for her cousin that had made her 
dislike Madcap at first sight. 

The two girls talked of gowns and chiffons, but 
neyer of hearts: so that the whole quartette were at 
odds. Gordon prosed to Naney of Madcap, Nancy 
knew that Doune half suspected her of an attachment 
to Gordon, while'Madcap believed Gordon to have been 
judiciously detached from herself to his cousin; and 
Doune, for the first time in his life, found his sister as 
aggravating as the loyeliest woman on earth can be 
when by accident she finds herself in the place of a 
much-coveted somebody else. Lady Ann looked on 
with satisfaction, reading little between the lines, and 
satisfied to see two pair of lovers where before there 
was only one. 

One morning in late June, Gordon read out at 
breakfast the announcement of Mrs. Methuen’s death, 
the preceding day but one, and Madcap trembled ; but 
no one looked at her, as Mr. Eyre, starting up and 
exclaiming, “ He cannot be ou this time !”’—left the 
room and, almost immediately after, the house. 

‘Poor chap; he’ll be more cracked than ever now,” 
said Gordon, cheerfully ; “ but what on earth can he 
mean by dodging the father these three months ?” 

Doune had walked to the window, and stood looking 
after him; and for the first time it struck Madcap how 
haggard he looked, how restless in his movements, 
reminding her of those dangerous days in his youth 
when brain had overmastered body, and he had shpped 
towards those shadowy boundaries that divide reason 
from madness. 

She went to him at once and said, 

“Go for a blow on the river to-day, dear. Lady 
Ann and I haye only a rose-show this afternoon; and 
Nancy can’t come with us,’ she added, turning to 
Gordon, “so you can go too, and take care of Doune !” 

But, curiously enough, it was Doune who was willing, 
Gordon who kicked against the pricks at going; yet even 
then Madcap got no enlightenment, and when they were 
gone sate down quietly in Mr. Eyre’s study to await his 
return. 

How hard the thorn of deceit pricked her heart as 
she sate there, and thought of the useless quest upon 
which her father had gone why had she not 
said to him long ago, “ He is your enemy,” and, alas ! 
alas! was not the reason of her holding back the fact 
that she could not add, ‘* and your enemy is mine?” 

Not a man had attracted her heart or fancy through 
all the perilous chances of such a season as a fairy 
Princess might haye bestowed on her godchild, not a 
lover who could tempt her to lift her eyes so high as to 
see his charms or failings, for at the root of all her cold- 
ness lay the old reason, and ** But not like my Beverley !” 

was her unconscious thought, as one after another 
her suitors (some for pure ‘love’s sake, some for greed, 
but all seeking her with the more zest knowing her to 
be forbidden fruit) failed to efface an image graven on 
her heart over two years ago. 

Long ago she had forgiven his injustice to her father, 
for the root of it had been loyalty to his friend Lord 
Lovel, and however Frank might have misunderstood 
Mr. Eyre, he was her hero still, and her sense of faith- 
fulness could appreciate even an abuse of such partisan- 
ship; but her hope of a good understanding between 
Major Methuen and her father had dwindled and waned 
with the season, and the good-by at the cowslip gate 
had come to sound in her ears like a farewell spoken 
from a death-bed. Once she blushed and covered her 
face with her hands, and then she sighed, because she 
dared not ery; and in the midst of her thoughts Mr. 
Lyre came in, his brow more dark with anger than she 
had ever seen it. 

“The man is owé, as usual,’ he said; ‘and his 
mother’s remains are already removed to the country 
for burial, says the varlet who has shut the door fifty 
times in my face, and his master sets out for abroad 


almost immediately. But, by Heaven, I’ll bring him 
to book before he leaves. If Frank escaped me—if 
others have defied me, this man shall not.” 

But even as he spoke he felt the impotence of the 
will that had so frequently failed, and turned from 
Madcap with a gesture that startled her with its 
violence, as coming from so usually self-contained a 
man. 

She stood quite still, looking at him, and on the 
very verge of confessing the one deceit she had prac- 
tised towards him; and if she were betraying the faith 
Major Methuen had tacitly placed in her, what matter, 
so long as she soothed the storm in her father’s breast ? 

But he said, ‘“‘ Leave me now,” ina tone she dared 
not resist, and left him alone with his dark hour, his 
bitter thoughts, to dress herself to go to the rose-show 
with Lady Ann. 

As they turned out of Prince’s Gate, a man going 
past in a hansom caught a glimpse of the girl’s pure 
white face in the white setting of her carriage, and, 
with a desperate resolve, turned about and followed 
her, though she looked at many roses and spoke to many 
people before he got a chance of approaching her. 

But as she stood behind a tree of roses, Lady Ann 
being secure in the clutches of a gossip on the other 
side, she looked up and saw Major Methuen standing 
before her. 

Her heart leaped up, but her cheek was pale; her 
hand never dreamed of going out to his, but as they 
stood there face to face the lesson that each had been 
learning apart these two years, the one unconsciously, 
the other with a full knowledge of what he learned, 
bore its fruit and all was over, all was said and done in 
the glance that they exchanged in that moment. 

‘I am going away for ever,” he said, and, harsh as 
his voice was through pain, it sounded sweet as music 
in her ears, ‘‘ and, so—for the last time—good-by.” 

“Must you go?” she said, with pale lips; “my 
father is ignorant of wrong against you—for his sake, 
for mine—stay.”’ 

If there was a moment’s pause that seemed an 
eternity ; if there was time for the scent and hue of the 
roses by which they stood to sink deep into their souls, 
there might have seemed none to the onlookers; but 
Madeap felt, rather than heard, the deep breath he 
drew as he said— 

“*T cannot—and so good-by.” 

Once he had been able to kiss her hand at parting, 
but now with the look of a man whose heart breaks 
even as he gazes, but to which he will not yield, he 
turned aside without so much as touching it, and she 
could more easily have died than called him back then. 

‘Did I not see you conversing with someone, my 
dear?” said Lady Ann, appearing at her elbow as 
Madcap stood with fixed eyes that saw nothing. 

She answered nothing, only moved like an au- 
tomaton; but, on going home, went straight to her 
father, who was still pacing the library, his looks 
betraying the disorder that ruled his mind. 

“Dad,” she said, ‘‘I must go home to-morrow— 
to-day—I shall go mad if I stay here much longer.” 

“Ay, go,” he said, pausing in his walk, * and I will 
follow you as soon as I have found this man. Lady 
Ann will settle the affairs of the house, and the boys 
can follow later.’ 

“Thank you, father,” she said, but did not approach 
him, and sate alone with her heart for an hour before 
any other eye saw her that day. 

At luncheon the young men were staggered at the 
announcement she made, Gordon vowing he would 
accompany her, Doune colouring violently and saying 
very little. 

“You have got your horses to get rid of,” cried 
Madcap to Gordon, ‘t and Doune will want days in which 
to pack up his books—and father is busy, and anybody 
who comes down for at least a week will get his ears 
boxed soundly!’ and she ran out of the room to hide 
the tears in her eyes. 

Lady Ann thought things might have been worse, 
and, undertaking all Madecap’s responsibilities, broken 
engagements, leaving of cards, &c., including Nan (who 
had no idea of being hurried) went with Gordon next 
morning to set her out for Lovel. 

Just before the train Madcap kissed Gordon, 
and whispered something into his ear, at which he first 
coloured violently, then laughed, but as if the jest were 
a wry one. 

‘What did she say?” said Lady Ann, curiously, as 
they drove away together. 

* Begged me to go and propose to Nancy, because 
she was dying of love for me!” said Gordon, with a 
bitter laugh. “Is she only yoking—can’t she see that 
Doune and Nancy adore one another?” 

“She will know it soon,” said Lady Ann, her heart 
sinking for Gordon. ‘I believe Doune has gone to 
propose to Nancy this morning. Perhaps Madcap is a 
little jealous, who knows ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


Madcap had walked and talked with her heart three 
days. and it ached all the harder; it cried out to her 
all the louder as its complaint grew, and her words 
could not still it, and the familiar old home only made 
her think of how happy her mother had been in it with 
a man more than twice her age. 

Had not her father wronged Lord Lovel when he 
snatched her from the young lover to whom she had 
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vowed her love, and was not this Lancelot nodler in his 
love than Mr. Eyre had been, since he would not take 
love at the price of conscience ? 

Not once had she gone to the green hollow to which 
as a girl she had led him so gladly; but to-day, with 
her father’s arrival expected, and the boys to follow 
on the morrow, she turned her steps to the place where 
unconsciously she had learned, and must unlearn, that 
bitter lesson of love that none but fools ever found sweet 
to its inmost core. 

Her eyes were downward bent, the old delights of 
woodland gone, as mechanically she went her way, 
and climbed the hollow to her old velvet seat, only to 
find that it was filled. 

For a moment the gap between her thoughts of him 
in the spirit, and his presence in the flesh here was not 
to be bridged; an awful joy, like an awful sorrow, 
numbs, and she had no power to speak: so that it was 
almost with a sense of relief that she felt rather than 
heard her father’s step behind her, while a cry burst 
from his lips of 

“ Frank!” 

At last the two were face to face ; and Madcap shrank 
back, as a woman will, like tow before the scorching 
breath of men’s passions, as Mr. Eyre in the hollow and 
the man she loved aboye looked in each other’s faces, 
every line distinct in the broad June sunshine. 

** Methuen,” said the other, doggedly. 

“You lie!” cried Mr. Eyre, witha gesture as though 
he could have struck him across the mouth. ‘It has 
been a lie, a deception, from the beginning, and I find 
you here, a coward to the last, and making for me 
traitors among even my own household!” 

“ Methuen, at your service,” said the man who stood 
at the foot of the beech-tree, his face set like a flint, his 
eyes hard as steel. 

“By God!” cried Mr. Eyre, “ either you or I shall 
not leave this wood alive to-day unless I drag from your 
lips the truth.” 

“Tf you have weapons with you,” said the other, 
**ou may murder me—but’ you shall not foree me to 
speak.” 

ee Murder you!” said Mr. Eyre, and looking at the 
man above him with the bitterest hatred and loathing. 
“Have you nct murdered me, body and soul; have you 
not poisoned my life with a lie—written down a false 
accusation and run away fearing to face it out or hear 
my reply? To lie, to deceive, to suborn my very 
daughter, my only daughter, to take another man’s name 
and wear it, deceiving the doting old mother of a dead 
man—to act from first to last a hideous lie—would 
murder be. punishment enough for all this, coward, liar, 
traitor ?” 

With the last word he deliberately struck the man 
before him a heavy blow on the mouth, and as the blood 
sprang Madcap trembled with that pure feminine 
sickening at the sight of men in conflict, and ran 
forward, crying out, “ Father /” 

“You here?” he said, and turned on her a look 
beneath which her mother (had she seen it) would haye 
cowered ; ‘‘ get you home, and pray God to make you 
more like your mother.” 

“She is dead!” said the girl, pale as snow, “and my 
place is by you. It isall a mistake, and it is Major 
Methuen who stands there.” 

She did not, could not lift her eyes to the man 
who had taken the blow so tamely; but Mr. Eyre 
thrust her away violently, and said, “ Home with 
you—home !”’ and with a sob as though he had beaten 
her, she turned and fled without one backward look ; 
till, her foot catching in the root of a tree, she fell 
against its bole and lay stunned; though whether for a 
moment or an hour she did not know. When she came 
to herself and looked around, she was far out of ear- 
shot, but within sight of the two men who now stood 
in the gréen hollow that liad so long been her peaceful 
retreat; but from their gestures, however controlled, 
expounded the heart tragedy in process of being 
enacted . . . Here was one of those awful scenes over 
which the pen falters, the brush fails, for only human 
voice and eye could adequately describe and see it ; but 
outof its prolonged agony Mr. Kyre came forth victorious, 
and, having ¢orn the truth bit by bit from his enemy, his 
features 

Dim and dank and grey, 
Like a storm-extingtished day, 
Travelled o’er by dying gleams. . . 


He moved blindly, and with uncertain steps, towards 
home ; but had not gone a score when his daughter’s arms 
caught him, and he looked at her as one might at the 
long-forgotten dead . . . inthe awful wrong he had done 
her mother, the girl’s wrong-doing was extinguished; and 
he did not even remember his anger against her as they 
went a few steps along the way that with only anxious, 
not hopeless, hearts they had traversed such a short 
time ago. 

“Child,” he said, stopping abruptly, “take your 
hand from mine—it is red with blood—the blood of 
your mother.” 

“Father!” she said, struck to the soul, and for a 
second recoiling from him beneath this upheaval of her 
whole life. 2... 

“ Ay—your father,’ he said, looking down at his 
hand; “for it seems a hand can work without zwi//, 
knowledge, conscience—but Frank will tell you the 
whole story if you go to him.” ; : 

* Frank?” she repeated ; then forgot the man whose 
name she uttered, as crying out ** Father—/father/” she 
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put her arms round that beloved figure. . . . Nothing 
that he might have done could touch the core of her 
allegiance, and a backward look of anger sped far as 
she led him away, and, with every step a pang, got him 
home to his library, where immediately (to her mingled 
relief and alarm) he fell into a sound sleep. 

For awhile she stood and looked at him; but there 
was work to be done, and, calling Nan (with her eternal 
seam), installed her in the remotest corner of the library, 
with orders not to move till she returned; then ran out 
with at once the quickest and heaviest feet that had 
ever carried her through the cowslip gate, to the hollow 
in which she prayed as she went to find the man whom, 
of all upon earth, she most desired to see. 

Long before she got within sight of it she felt that 
he was there, and was by his side before he had lifted 
himself from the attitude of despair into which he had 
fallen when Mr. Eyre left him. 

She could not see his face, which was to the tree; 
but his open hand held behind his back fixed her 
attention, and, leaning forward, she saw how, on the 

_inside of the thumb was a diamond-shaped scar. 

The discovery gave her no shock. She was wholly 
possessed now with her father’s state, and with no blush 
or thought of self, touched that hand and said, 

** Lord Lovel!”’ 

He turned and looked at her. Alas, alas! how 
quickly had loye’s bitter drowned in them both love’s 
sweet! For he was paler than she, and so completely 
broken by the intense struggle of the past hour that 
scarcely could his manhood command strength to look 
at her and stand still to await her questions. 

But the red mark on his cheek must have reminde 
her, if no inward thought had done, of her errand, and 
she said, 

“You have tried to persuade my father that he killed 
my mother; and he is ill, nervous—angry with you for 
the deception you have practised towards him. But do 
you not know that my mother died in childbirth ?” 

“She did,” said the man before her; “and Mr. 
Kyre is ill and unnerved, as you say. Do not listen to 
him—to-morrow he will think and speak differently.”’ 

“No,” cried Madcap; “I will have the truth—if 
you can speak it,” she added, with some side-thought of 
her own quarrel with him in her soul. 

Had eyer a man two such deadly pieces of work, 
with scarce a breath between, as had this one as he 
looked on the girl, and felt this second ordeal more 
terrible than the first ? 

“ How could he be guilty ?”’ she cried, passionately. 
“You made a wild accusation ; but: I know that you got 
a little touched im India, and so you have imagined 
things ese 

“So you are all that my father called you,’ she 
said at last, as he maintained that stubborn silence, and 
she saw how the short hair on his temples was dark 
and wet with the dews of agony; ‘‘and all my life long 
I have been worshipping a hero only to find him some- 
thing worse than a murderer—something that stabs in 
the dark and hides in the daylight—in one word, an 
assassin!” 

The terrible word sped like a blow as she advanced 
a step, and looking at him with eyes grown hard and 
cold in an hour, virtually denied her love, and sided 
with her father against him. 

He made a step forward as if to leave her, but she 
stood before him with flaming eyes, fired by a resolution 
that would have made her go through a dozen scenes 
more terrible than this to save her father. 

** His life is at stake,’’ she said ; ‘* I saw death in his 
face when I left him. Tell me on what grounds you 
base your awful accusation, that I may prove to him you 
are mad when I go back.” 

“T am not mad,” he said, slowly; ‘ but if it will do 
your father any good to think me so” 

“ Palter, palter, subterfuge after subterfuge,’ she 
cried in a passion of contempt; ‘do you think that I 
have not strength to hear what is Aiding him?” 

“ It would kill you,” he said, “and you are innocent— 
it is unnatural that you should suffer so—Azs is the sin, 
let A?’s be the punishment.” 

“The young die more easily than the old,” she said ; 
“tell me the whole story, for I must go back to him 
directly.” . . . 

‘lo tell her the whole story . . . that story of a sin 
which even angels might not utter without tears of 
horror and pity . . . it was beyond his strength; and 
putting her aside almost as abruptly as her father had 
done, and was gone from her sight before she had time 
to stretch a hand or lift a voice to stay him. 


CHartrerR VI. 


Madcap found the library sofa unoccupied, and no living 
soul in sight but Nan, whom she shook in the agony of her 
fear; but Nan knew nothing of ** Master”’ except that he 
had suddenly woke up and gone out on the instant, “like 
one as walks in his sleep,’’ she added, stolidly, not knowing 
how in her stolid stupidity she had given a clue to the 
young mistress, who rushed away as on the wings of the 
wind. 

All down the village she sped, with her eager ques- 
tion of, ** Have you seen my father ?”’ and having easily 
tracked him to Synge-lane, rejoiced to see his back 
through the uneurtained window in conversation, as she 
supposed with his tenant. 

She drew in her breath, with a half sob, as she 
entered the open door, scarce knowing what she had 


dreaded in her delight at having found him, but paused 
on the very threshold of the room as certain words 
reached her ears, spoken in an unfamiliar voice. 

‘I came down here by chance to-day,” it said, “ to 
look at the Pool, and think of my sin—for I thought 
you were safe in town, and I never knew of Lord Lovel 
being here, and you had best not listen to him ”—— 

“So I tracked the wrong woman to Paris,’”’ said Mr. 
Eyre; “but now you and I are face to face—and if 
Frank Lovel thought he spoke the truth to me this 
afternoon, you shall substantiate it.”’ 

“What could he tell you more than you know 
already ?” said the woman’s voice, “* haye not both he and 
I bound ourselves as exiles to save you? Neither of us 
came back till we thought you absent or dead—and for 
your child’s sake—made in her image, we both willingly 
effaced ourselves again.” 

*“Good God!” cried Mr. Eyre, “have you, too, 
taken leave of your senses—do you suppose that I 
murdered my wite ?” 

In the momentary pause that followed, the girl who 
kneeled without realised without a word the whole 
truth? :)° 

“T saw you kill her,’ said the woman’s voice 
beyond. “O! Heavens! if only I might have saved 
her . . . but I was barely in time to see it, and the 
window was between ”’ 

* Liar!” he eried; “ say that you yourself com- 
mitted the crime, but must accuse me to the end—but, 
thank God, I have found you at my very gates after 
searching the world over, and you shall hang for her 
murder yet.” 

“T would hang, willingly,” said the voice, ‘ for the 
sin is mine, and she neyer wronged me; my wicked 
weakness was at the root of all, and perhaps you did 
well to slay her—she is happier as she is.”’ 

“What! you still persist in that horrible lie ?’’ he 
eried in a voice of fury, “the poisonous lie that drove 
Lord Lovel forth, that on his return you have instilled 
into his ear drop by drop, till his very soul is drugged 
with its untruth? Before my God I will swear that 
this right hand is znnocent of her blood as”’ 

“Stay!” eried the voice ; ‘‘ do not perjure yourself 
so—these eyes saw that hand commit. the crime, and to 
avoid giving evidence against you, I ran away, but was 
drawn back by my love for your child, and when you 
committed me for trial resolved that, if convicted, I 
would die szlent.” 

“Silent ?’? eried Mr. Eyre; ‘‘ then how came Lord 
Lovel by his knowledge ? ”’ 

“In your brain fever you revealed everything,” 
said the woman; “ until then he believed me guilty 
and I did not undeceive him.” 

Mr. Eyre laughed aloud. ‘“ Does a man in brain 
fever speak the truth ?”’ he said, contemptuously ; ** and 
as to your eyes—who would trust them, with a know- 
ledge of your antecedents? The brain that could plan 
a murder, could easily enough plan a lie.” ” 

There was no answer, no sound of any kind but that 
of Mr. Eyre’s steps as he paced to and fro about the 
narrow room; but when those steps stopped, Madcap’s 
heart seemed stopped also, as she waited for his next 
words. 

“You have impressed your lie vividly enough upon 
Lord Lovel—tell it to me, and with some circumstantial 
detail, that I may the more readily appreciate it” 

“ Have you forgotten it?” cried the woman, with a 
passion of wonder in her voice; “* how you came up the 
winding stair from the library, and, pausing at sight of 
the seated figure, snatched a knife from the open dress- 
ing-case, stabbed her savagely to the heart as she sate 
asleep by the window, before I could ery out? You 
left her there for dead, and thrust the knife away in a 
cabinet, and went down stairs as one who walks in his 
sleep, and I was frozen, and could not call out or stir: 
but presently my senses came back, and I cried 
‘murder /’ hoping that she was not dead.” 

‘¢ And the scrap of your clothing found caught to her 
chair—what of that?” said Mr. Eyre. 

“T had forced my way through the narrow window; 
I was feeling her heart, her pulse, when the light of 
your candle showed zigzag on the private stair, and at 
the same moment came the sound of hurrying feet; some 
impulse made me snatch the knife from the cabinet in 
which I had seen you place it, and I escaped barely in 
time, only to be intercepted by Digges at its foot. I 
struggled with him and got away, stumbling on for 
miles till I thought myself safe from pursuit. But the 
child drew me back—suddenly it was borne in upon me 
that he was yery ill, and in the dead of night I returned 
to find him dying in Lord Lovel’s arms. But he died 
in mine—thank God for that—my little love, my angel ; 
and as he lay dead upon my knees you entered with 
the officers of the law, and ordered, them to take me to 
prison, charged with the murder I had seen you commit.” 

Mr. Eyre suddenly burst out into a fit of violent, 
shocking laughter, that revealed his state of incipient 
madness more clearly than a thousand other extra- 
vagances could have done. 

“So that is the story into which you have persuaded 
Frank Lovel,’”’ he said. ‘ This is the tissue of lies that 
you have taken seventeen years to build up; but a 
judge and jury will find out these, for to-morrow 
morning I will give myself up to justice, on your 
evidence, as the murderer of my wife.” 

“No, no!” cried Hester, passionately.‘ You have 
forced—wrung the truth from me; but for her sake— 
for the sake of the vow I made to her the day before 
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she died, I would hang for your crime rather than 
publicly accuse you of it!” 

“No,” said Mr. Eyre, “ you would only slay my 
soul, as my friend has done ; but each syllable that you 
and he have spoken to-day shall be sifted in a court of 
law; for by the God against whom I have sinned 1 
swear that this hand is innocent of my wite’s blood!” 

In the awful silence that followed Madeap’s heart 
seemed to cease to beat, and the very life-blood to ebb 
from her veins. ‘Then came the sound of a woman’s 
sob—hard, anguished as the last hopeless cry of a pro- 
found despair. x 

“ Ay, weep if you can,”’ said Mr. Eyre, in a terrible 
voice. ‘You, who destroyed the happiness, took the 
life of the sweetest soul God ever made; for if your 
hand hesitated to slay her, your deeds stood fast to 
break her heart, and but for you she would be living 
now.”’ 

“| know it,” said Hester, in a voice scarcely less 
unnatural than his. “It was my sin, my weakness, 
that brought about the whole tragedy from first to last ; 
and that’s why I let you accuse me falsely ; that’s why 
I would have died without speaking if they had brought 
me in guilty at. the trial—for her sake and Dody’s; 
and because she loved you... and it was the only 
way I could make it up to her . . . though she’s happy 
now, for she has got him” ; 

The woman’s voice broke and became human, tears 
came and relieved her; but Mr. Eyre, dry-eyed, 
incredulous, yet shaken to the very centre of his being, 
laughed again as he looked at her. 

‘You and my Lord Lovel have managed it very 
well between you,’ he said; ‘* you must have had many 
interviews to dovetail your stories so cireumstantially ; 
but I find more than one flaw in your ingenious 
narrative—though the best legal talent in England will 
discover them without my help before I am a week 
older.” 

* Yes,” said Hester, ‘** Lord Lovel and I have 
managed well, as you say. What he learned he learned 
from your lips alone in your delirium—then we 
combined, and decided on your account to live as 
exiles.” 

** Say on your own,” cried Mr. Eyre furiously, as one 
whose endurance fails him; “a pair of traitors who 
deserve to die a hundred deaths to avenge her one ; but 
this time you shall not escape me’’—and he strode to 
the door, and was about to call to the woman of the 
house, when he stumbled over Madeap’s body as she 
kneeled with her brow to the lintel, pale and with the 
look of death imprinted on her face. 

He stooped to lift her, and carried her in . . . if he 
could have uttered sob or cry, as Hester had done but 
now, his reason might haye been saved; but grim and 
silent he sate down with his burden, and only looked 
at her... here was his punishment; here in the 
suffering of this innocent soul he found the chastise- 
ment that he had impiously denied his Maker, and in 
that moment (though unconsciously to himself) the core 
of his heart became Auman; and as a child who bows 
to the rod, so bowed he then to the hand of God. 

Hester had drawn near . . . nor years, nor loss, nor 
anguish could stifle in her that throb of motherhood 
that had governed the greater part of her life; and in 
this pale, still shape she seemed to see once more the 
Madcap whose life she had cut short by her sin. . . 
seemed to see chances of redemption even thus late in 
the day, though she might now do no more than kneel 
to kiss the pale hand that hung down, and which Mr. 
Eyre instantly snatehed away, as if the woman's touch 
were pollution. 

Madcap opened her eyes on the instant, blaming 
herself for lack of courage; and meeting Hester's gaze, 
and reading its perfect truth, sealed one of those silent 
compacts that between true and generous souls are 
seldom broken, then took her father’s hand, and said: 

* Dad, take me home.” : 

The familiar epithet used through all the seventeen 
years of her beautiful childhood’s love and trust in him, 
moyed Mr. Eyre naturally and profoundly : . . fora 
moment his iron features relaxed, but the next he put 
her aside and turned to Hester. 

** You will consider yourself under arrest,” he said ; 
“and until I can secure assistance I will myself remain 
to watch you. And now, child, if you are able, get 
home with you; and since this confounded woman of 
the house seems to be absent, send down some people 
from the Hall.” 

Disobedience had never been bred in Madcap’s 
nature, but for a moment she paused, and thought 
deeply ; then, with a gesture to Hester that Mr. Eyre 
did not see, went out, only to meet, on the threshold of 
the open door, Lord Lovel. ; , 

*“T was going to look for you,” she said, without a 
thought of self, and as a soul might speak who has lost 
its body; “there is some frightful mistake here... 
for she speaks the truth, and so does my father; and 
between them” f 

“So here are more secrets,” said Mr. Eyre’s voice 
behind them; and his glance fell cold as ice on his 
daughter. ‘There seems to be a conspiracy among 
you; but a man is mostly betrayed by his nearest and 
dearest. And here is my tenant,” he added, as a woman 
came up the narrow garden, exhausted by the unusual 
business of a day spent in Marmiton, no more expecting 
thieves than debtors at the humble house that was lett 
on the latch morning, noon, and night. 

Madcap stood between the two men whom she loved 
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best upon earth, her heart torn between them, 
that. but. firm in faithfulness to her father, 
save, though how was a question of the future. 

“ Your servant, Miss,” said the woman, 
Madcap and coldly to Mr. Eyre. 
but I find it full’’—and she turned a curious look 
Lord Lovel as at a stranger whose features she 
desired to learn, then, as recognition broke on her, 
ran forward crying, 

“And have you come back, my Lord, at last?” 
“He had better have stayed away, said Mr. 
Eyre; “but mind you, the woman in that 
room yonder is a prisoner, and you will 
look to it that she does not escape.” 

“And the charge against her, Sir?” 
the mistress of the house, coldly. 

“False accusation and bearing of false 
witness,” said Mr. Eyre, grimly; “ but you 
are in her pay and not to be trusted. And 
so you must go home, Madcap,” he added, 
as he drew out his pocket-book, ‘and send 


said 


a servant off on horseback at once with 
these instructions’’—and he wrote them 
down with a firm hand and gaye her tle 


torn-out leaf without a tremor. 

She took it as calmly as he gave it, 
not knowing whenec came the reserves 
of strength that enabled her to mect this 
fearful hour; but, looking at 
him as she turned away, saw a 
sudden, terrible change in his 
face, and was barely in time 
to catch himas he fell, swaying 


now espousing this side, now 
whom she was resolved to 


curtseying 
““T left my house empty, 
on 


low to 


be 


: 


slowly as some mighty mo- 


narch of the woods that quivers 


as with a mortal agony 
ere it crashes slowly to 
the carth. 

But Madcap was 
young and strong to 
love and saye, and she 
neither sobbed nor cried out as, 
with Frank’s help, they two bore 
that beloved body up, the one his head and the other 
his feet, and carried him in and laid him down where 
he seemed to lie in a deep slumber, that was neither a 
natural one nor yet a swoon or stupor. But to Mad- 
cap’s mind a sentence of Hester Clarke’s was working 
to the exclusion of every other thought or outward 
impression : * He went down stairs as one who walks 
in his sleep.” Madcap drew her hand from her 
eyes to sec Frank standing near and looking at her 
earnestly. 

“Leave me now,” she said. ‘ There is something 

that I must think out. I must save him. But do not 
go away from the house, for you must help me to get 
him home presently.’ 

He went without a word—what could any human 
being do for her in such an hour as this? She drew 
down the thick green blind to shut out the broad June 
sunshine, and seated herself in the twilight thus made 
near the window, unconsciously cecupying the same 
chair, and in the same attitude, as Hester Clarke had 
filled on a certain fatal night, over seventeen years 
ago. 

* As one who walks in his sleep” . and from child- 
hood Doune, who in mind and body was Mr. Eyre’s 
younger replica, had walked in his, and had once startled 
his sister by coming to her room at midnight, light in 
hand, and, sitting down at her table, read from a 
fayourite book till dawn, when, replacing the volume, 
he went away, though next morning he recollected 
nothing of the occurrence, and declared she had been 
dreaming. 


S 


wil 
nz ; 


“ee 


Had Mr. Eyre murdered 
her mother in his sleep, and 
was this the explanation of 
the utter irreconcilability of Mr. Eyre’s oath of inno- 
cence, and the convincing proofs that Hester Clarke’s 
evidence and Lord Loyel’s self-banishment gave of his 
guilt ? 

Each told truth so far as he knew it. Hester had 
seen it; Mr. Eyre denied it; and this girl’s clear, 
logical brain, bent wholly to the riddle, seemed suddenly 
to have solved it; but to prove it—was this within the 
scope of even a daughter’s love? 

She bowed her head upon her hands, and prayed for 
a sign; and eyen as she prayed it came, for Mr. Kyre, 
waking suddenly and seeing that seated white figure in 
the gloom bey ond adyane ea towards it with fury, and 
lifted his hand violently as if in act to strike it. 

But as she looked up and saw the features of wife 
and daughter in one, he stepped back, for he had found 


the lost link in his memory that had escaped him . 


seventeen years . . . he had desired to kill Hester, and 
he had killed . . . no, no! it was impossible: yet this 
last accident had determined the course of his already 
unsettled reason, and before Madeap could reach him 
he had opened the door, and was gone. 

There was a short cut from Synge-lane to the Hall, 
and this he took, while Madcap followed at a distance, 
dreading to startle him, yet nourishing in her heart a 
clue to what might be his redemption . . . and behind 
her again came Frank, while in the cottage the two 
women clung together as straws caught in the eddy ofa 
whirlpool. Fre ink watched father 

ted Hall, and all that summer evening he waited with- 
out, hidden, but within call, though, overpowered with 


‘and daughter into the - 


sleep in early morning, lay down in his ambush, not 
knowing how in the “darkest hours of the night to 
Madcap’ light had come. 


Cuartrer VII. 
Mr. Eyre locked himself in his study on his return, and 
though he had not tasted food since his arrival at noon, 
none durst disturb him—not even Madcap, who forced 
herself to eat, having on hand a night’s work that 
would require almost superhuman courage and strength. 

How do inspirations, desperate resolves come. into 
a human soul? Are they born of need, agony, or 
prayer? But to Madcap a Divine message seemed to 
have come, as, while the household sank to rest, she 
kneeled in the darkness outside the door of her mother’s 
room, waiting for the moment to arrive when her daring 
experiment should be put into practice. 

The door was locked against her; Mr. Eyre’s hand 
had turned the key w hen, two hours ago, he had ascended 
by the private staircase and approached that cabinet 
about which for seventeen years his brain had held some 
secret knowledge that defied. 

Madcap heard him open a drawer, and then followed 
a long and profound silence, in which, for the last time, 
the one half of his brain struggled with the other, and 
as he had wrung the truth from Lord Lovel and Hester 
that day, so now he forced the lock of that sealed 
chamber which had defied him, and saw. All was clear 
to him now—the seated figure by the window in Synge- 
lane that he had desired to kill was Hester, the figure 
that he had actually killed in a fit of madness of w hich 
he had no memory was his wife, and he had put the 


knife back in the cabinet as the woman described . 
he remembered now that the ery for he Ip 7 that 
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night had aroused him from a dream of appalling 
vividness in which he was in the act of stabbing 
Hester to the heart, and how he was possessed of a 
passionate feeling of exultation that he was rid of her, 
and that his wife’s happiness was now secure. 

A dressing-room communicated with Mr. Eyre’s bed- 
room, the outer door of which was always kept locked 
and the key withdrawn, and this key had been in her 
hand during the past hours, when, frozen even in the 
midsummer heat, she had waited without, and she 
shivered as the key turned harshly and she went in. 

She locked the door behind her, opened the next, 
and in the dim, faint light that came through tie 
window seated herself in her mother’s chair, and with 
a prayer on her lips closed her eyes and waited. —_ Half 
an hour passed, an hour—she grew colder and colder in 
her thin white gown, and hope began to leave her; but 
at last she saw ‘the zigzag light of a candle showing on 
the corkscrew staircase, ” and her father entered, “the 
light wavering over his fixed face and wide-opened 
eyes—O! Heavens! im his sleep? Almost aloud 
she prayed it, as at sight of her he stopped short, 
then advanced with violente towards her, feeling in his 
breast as for a weapon; then, turning as by remembered 
instinct to the cabinet near, opened a drawer, in 
imagination, snatched a knife, and stabbed at her, 
once, twice, exclaiming, 

“ Die, die/”’ ina voice of fury. Then, making as 
though he replaced the weapon, turned, and went down 
the staircase, holding the lght steadily, and with no 
sign of either hurry or diseomposure on his features. 

She followed him down, love’s work being not com- 
pleted yet, and saw him seat himself at the table, but 
when, trembling, she stole nearer she saw by his wide- 
opened fixed eyes that he was still asleep, though his 
folded arms rested on the edges of a large book that he 
had opened and set before him. 

Then Madcap sank down beside him, knowing that 
her prayer had been granted, and that love's miracle 
had saved him... then sight and sense failed her, 
and she fell forward with her bright hair veiling her 
face as her head sank forward on his knee. 


% 7% 


Madcap came out of that long swoon like a soldier 
who has lain down to sleep at the post of duty, for the 
room was empty, the fresh morning wind blew in 
through the open window, and on the table before her 
there ‘Tay a sealed letter addressed to herself; Mr. Eyre 
had wrapped his cloak about her, and placed a pillow 
beneath her head, and she noticed these signs of love as 
she tore open the letter, and in Mr Eyre’s firm hand- 
writizg read the following : 


“ Madcap—child—beloved daughter—by the time 
youreceive this I shall havedelivered myself up to justice 
for the murder of your mother. In heart and hand I 
am guilty, and will suffer for it in due course. She has 
forgiven me—perhaps in time you, who have been the 
joy of my life, the hght of my eyes, my good and most 

faithful daughter, you who in the two darkest hours of 

my life have come’ to me, and perchance love me still, 
in time may learn to forgive your most unhappy guilty 
father, D.. Hi Kyre:” 


Madcap kissed the letter as she laid it in her breast, 
never had she loved her father so deeply as in that 
moment . .“O! Dad .. dad’? . . she eried aloud, with 
a sob in her yoice as she fled up stairs to the room where 
Nan stood gazing in wonder at the unslept-in bed 
of her mistress. ‘Order me some coffee, Nan,” cried 
the girl, “ quickly ; then come back and dress me, for 
I must go out directly.” And she began to strip off 
the tumbled white gown she had worn throughout that 
dreadful yet most blessed night. 


‘** Give me one of my freshest dresses out, Nan,” cried 


Madcap, eagerly; ‘* for Iam going to save someone— 
to carry good news, Nan—and he likes me to look well— 
and tell them to have Tommy round in five minutes— 
but someone must drive me,” she added, looking down 
at the hands that trembled so she could not fasten the 
lace at her throat. ‘* And you will have breakfast ready 
by nine o’cloek, for father will come back with me, and 
he will be . . . hungry.” 

“ Master Gordon arrived at the Towers last night,” 
said Nan, inan aggrieved tone ; * but Saunders wouldn't 
let him come in—and what's come to your hair, Miss 
Madcap ?”’ added the woman, staring; “ there’sa long 
thick piece cut right away from the side” 

«There ’s plenty left,” said Madcap, feverishly, as 
she tried to swallow some coffee. ‘Is not that Tommy ?”’ 
and she ran out of the room, putting on her hat and 
gloves as she went. 

% % % % 

Meanwhile an extraordinarf scene was being enacted 
at Marmiton Jail. At eight o’clock Mr. Eyre had walked 
in and given himself in custody for the murder of his 
wife; and before the dreadful confession had properly 
reached the brain of the governor, who imagined Mr. 

‘yre to have suddenly gone mad, named Hester Clarke 
as witness to the deed, and Lord Lovel as being well 
acquainted with the fact. 

The man was at first stupefied ; but Mr. Eyre per- 
sisting in his story, and showing no other signs ‘of mad- 
ness, in less than an hour his brother Justices were 
summoned, and a scene of the utmost confusion among 
them prevailed. He alone was calm, and before being 
conducted to a cell, asked that no one might be admitted 
to him, especially his daughter—and as “he named her 
the first sign of emotion he had yet shown crossed his 
features. To Lord Loyel, who was present, and who 
vainly implored him to withdraw his self-accusation, he 
said he was resolved on doing his duty, and hoped 
Frank would do his, and make Hester Clarke do hers, 
that though he had disbelieved their story yesterday, in 
the night he had become convinced of its truth. 

He added that Lord Lovel’s knowledge of it had 
exiled him, and no doubt was the reason of his 
acquiescence in the case of mistaken identity by which 
Major Methuen had been buried under his name, and 
many living persons persuaded that Lord Loyel, not the 
other, had died. 

** Mrs. Methuen knew the truth from the first,’’ said 
Lord Lovel; and Gordon, who now came in, appalled at 
the news that had met him on his return from an early 
ride, was barely in time to see Mr. Eyre leave the room, 
without any farther look or word to those present. 

Madcap saw only scared faces as she drove through 
the village in her fresh gown, and with a look of happi- 
ness, for all her intense pallor: and though many a 
hand was half stretched out to check her, none durst 
speak as she went quickly by, reaching the jail a few 
moments after Mr. Eyre had left the governor's room. 

They all made way for her as she came in; and not 
looking at Gordon any more than at Frank, nor seeing 
clearly any of their faces in the longing to see her 
father’s, in plain truthful words to d how her father had 
indeed murdered her mother, though for seventeen years 
he was unconscious of it, for that he had killed her in 
his sleep. 

She detailed the events of the preceding night, 
and said that no doubt there would be future oppor- 
tunities of testing the truth of what she said, then asked 
to be taken to him, that she might tell him the truth. 

Colonel Busby, who, for the first time in his life, was 
by amazement (not at Mr. Eyre’s guilt, but as to the 
manner of the crime) rendered almost incapable of 
speech, opposed her going to the cell; but Lord Lovel ap- 
proached to lead herthere, and as she put her hand in his, 
and as Frank, as her hero, as the man who had so nobly 
sacrificed himself to her father, she saw him, so in that 


moment Gordon learned the truth, and in the moment 
in which he lost the title he had never valued knew that 
he had lost—Madeap. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


Perchance and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father, Christ, 

Hereafter in that world where all are pure, 

We two may meet before High God, and thou 

Wilt spring to me and claim me thine. 
It was not Mr. Eyre’s lot to be brought before any 
earthly tribunal more terrible than his own heart; for 
in a very few days he had answered to a higher one, 
and the weird that it had taken twenty years to dree was 
at last spun out to its bitter end. 

He had got his death-blow on the night that he 
discovered his guilt, and from that moment withered 
rapidly, not even the love of his devoted child seeming 
to have power to check the haste with which he was 
hurrying to meet his wife, the springs of life seeming 
to fail him suddenly, so that all went out together, as 
mercifully perhaps for Madcap as himself. 

There had been no pretence even of his trial, and 
one day he was carried back to the Red Hall, where he 
lay till he died, with either Madcap or Frank always 
-beside him. 

Doune’s grief and anguish, following so swiftly on 
the joy that Nancy’s confession of love had brought 
him, rendered him unfit for his father’s presence, he 
could not control it as his sister did, or think of the 
long hereafter in which there would be time enough to 
mourn, while Gordon remained only in hopes of being 
of some assistance, meanwhile busyi ing himself w ith 
arrangements for almost immediately going abroad. 

In those last short days, the heart of proud man at 
last found his Maker, and one of the truest signs of his 
repentance was when he sent for Hester, and asked her 
to forgive him. 

As her burning tears fell on the hand she kissed, 
knowing how she had wronged and misunderstood him, 
her awful repentance for her sin outweighed his, and in 
the last look, the last words, for the first time these two 
erring souls understood one another. 

His brain was perfectly clear, and he set his estate 
in order, and destroyed old letters, but gave into his 
daughter’ s hand a little packet that he desired her to 
bury with him. They were his sweetheart’s love- 
letters—the only sweetheart of his life; and then he 
seemed to give himself no more concern about business, 
but went one afternoon to the bed whence he did not 
rise again. 

That night he spoke of his little son Dody, who had 
died within a few days of his mother, and slept sound 
and sweet these seventeen years and more in her arms. 

‘T shall see him soon,’ he said. ‘I wonder if he 
will remember that I was unkind to him. Perhaps she 
has taught him to forgive me; and you always loved 
hin, Fr: ank, and he you. I’ve never asked your forgive- 
ness, though I think she has; and I’ve left you another 
Madcap, my good, faithful child” . 

He sank into a slumber even as he spoke, and did 
not wake till morning; then opened his eyes suddenly 
to see the two who stood beside him. 

Light,’ he said; “what is that verse of yours, 
child, I have so often heard you sing? So many things 
seem to have sunk into my soul lately without my 
knowledge” . . . 

Madcap drew in her breath as she repeated the 
words, but as she came to 


Those angel voices I have lost erewhile, 


across Mr. Eyre’s face flashed a look of light—ay, and 
more light . . . perchance enough to light his soul to 
his lost Madcap, as, stretching out his arms to his child, 
he passed away to that last tribunal where, by the grace 
of God, he may have found  forgiv eness for his sins. 
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| HM. THE QUEEN’S 
WATCHMAKER, 
LUDGATE-HILL 


AND 


25, OLD BOND-STREET, 
LONDON. 
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FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES, FOR EVERYDAY USE. s ; 


OF WE ara KBD ROSAS ESE, BENSON'S “SPEGIALLY MADE” | Opened in London to keep pace with the CIVIL SERVICE STORES 
BENSON'S “SPECIAL STRENGTH ” for the Supply of Gentlemen's and Boys’ Superior 


CEOrrinG, HOsiz Ry, SHIRTS, 
HATS, BOOTS, &c., AT TRADE PRICE. 


JW.BENSON 
LUOGATEHILL 


BOYS’ LITTLE Boys’ 


= SCOTCH ,|BOYS’ SERGE; JERSEY ROYAL NAVY , 
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HALF-CHRONOMETER. WATCH. Pyenee) ae? | grant | Ue Pe ee SP ama 
CONSTRUCTED WITH PATENT BREGUET SPRING, CONSTRUCTED WITH 
vue) PREVENT VARIATION THROUGH HUNTING. oor ACTION 


iW E, AN 5 6 J E D MOVEMENT, SOUND AND WELL-FINISHED 
(UARANTEED ENTIRELY OF MY BEST ENGLISH MAKE. PATENT CLOSE-FITTING 
WILL STAND HARD WEAR AND STOUT DAMP AND DUST PROOF 
ROUGH USAGE, AND YET KEEP PERFECT TIME AND RIGHTEEN-CARAT CASES, 
LAST A LIFETIME, POLISHED OR ENGINE-TURNED, 
MADE IN DAMP AND DUST PROOF MASSIVE STOUT CRYSTAL GLASS, 
BEEN CARAT HALF-HUNTING (as Sketch), EXACT SIZE OF SKETCH, 
+, OR CRYSTAL GLASS CASES. PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED, 
AND SAFE TO SENT FREE AND SAFE TO 
OF THE WORLD FOR ALL PARTS FOR 
WITH ORDER. | £10 NOTE, 
ME QUALITY, £15. RAFT, OR P.O.0. (PAYABLE AT G.P.0.) WITH ORDER. 


TAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE WATCHES AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


a IN SSO IN 


LUDGATE-HILL and 25, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 
GOLD CHAINS AT WHOLESALE RATES. 


CAUTION.—These Watches can only be obtained direct from the firm, and should not be 


ordered through any agency houses. , # : 
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5 COMPLETE PRICE-LISTS, with easy Self-Measurement Forms, of Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Clothing, 
W I L L | S B E S ‘} B R U S S E L S Hosiery, HATS and BOOTS, post-free to any part of the world. 


Are of the quality made 25 years ago, with the improved Design and Colouring of the present, ONLY \ 271 & fiz H IC H HOLBOR \\ { City Side of the 
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| To . ALL IN SEARCH OF _.HEALTH To 
To Promote Stimulate SHOULD WEAR THE PALL-MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION'S Ren To 


ew ; 
win | “se ELECTROPATHICG BELT| = | sz 
Circulation. awa i Bercy. Digestion. 


UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, 
DIARRH@A, PLEURISY, TUMOURS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA, CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 
NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, ETC., AND HAS CURED SOME OF THE MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (sO 


CALLED) HAVE FAILED. 


Note Sole Proprietors’ Address—The Pall-Mall Electric Association, Limited, 21, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 


READ WHAT THE GENTLEMEN SAY. READ WHAT THE LADIES SAY. 


A. DRESSER, Esq., Oak Villa, Beulah-road, Upper NO ACID From Mrs. J. HAWKEY, 503, Liverpocl-road, 
” Norwood, §.E., Dec, 6, 1882, REQUIRED Holloway, N., April 21, 1883. 
Will you please send a p:ice-list of your Belts to my brother, 


Gente Fives me the greatest possible pleasure to sperk in 
he var Ww Rheumatism, and I want him to try one, our of your. wlectropathic Belt. 1 havé derived great benefit 
an Tee ilarate aot for that com baint. I have worn a belt WILL LAST from wearing it; my health is improving in every way. I fail 


I to express in words t bisfactii yes 4 2 
oF yc ghogin ig eae oe ot Oye ne FoR TES mo wel Yr metas Seemann ean mf hate not fe 
ried all the makers. Yours is by far e vay, i the care of nu nce We 3 elt. 1 was unc 
and I have had none of those bad pains in my back since YEARS. ever feeling Let glee ee a es ee wee pometeinn ct 


using it. advertisement ot your belt. I cannot say enough in favour of it, 


but T will gladly correspond with 1. lic , ike 
eR pero pond with any lady who would like 


Mrs. E. RICHARDSON, 58, Priory-road, West 
a et eta yar bial gt 16, oe I cannot speak too 
= well of your appliances, but I think the Electropathic Belt one 
j LOE E CTRIC ASSOC" of the greatest Giesiney ever given to man, as I have proved its 
le Py . . : 4 valuable power over everything that Doctors or medicine can do 
: CF : rp for sciatica weak spine, rheamatism, sluggish liver. and in- 
ROPAT cal I€ BAW digestion. 1 can, indeed, say to «ny sufferers from these com- 
‘ a 7 Nt Bee one Sty it yourself. Before I had your Electropathic 
3 zs Belt I could not get about without the greatest pain, but n w 
B f 5 I can get about with ease and comfort, and can go up and down 
& E Fr. z Stairs without pain, and all who know me tell me how well lam 
5 O looking. I wish you the success you deserve for your valuable 

E i invention, and remain, yours sincerely, BE. Rienarpson, 


NOTE.—The Electropathic Belt consists of a series of 
CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENERATORS, which 
are always in action while the Belt is being worn, It is entirely 
uniqne as a therapeutical adaption of electricity. 

The Consulting Electricians of the Association attend daily 
for consultation (free) from Ten to One, and from Three to Five, 


From Rev. R. ANTRIM, Vicar of Slapton, King’s 
Briige, South Devon,—I am deriving great benetit from the 
KLECTROPATHIO BELT recently had of you. The pain across i 
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the loins hus quite left me, and my nervous energy is greatly a 
augmented, Tam glad I saw theadyertisement, as L was on the : sArL MALL ELECTR) 
point of ordering a Magnetic Belt, I may be mistaken, but I " 
have an idea that Magnetism is at best but u derived mode of 
applying Electricity; und although the venders of such ap- 
Winters offer to re-mugnetise without charge, that does not z 
much mend the matter, as the belt may have to be sent tor that E [E E CT f E LT 
surpose justat the time it ismost needed. Your invention, on 0 PATH | 
the e ntrary, s-ems to me te be likely to retain its power as long | 5 “ 
as the article itself lasts. : i Tm ‘I im» 
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READ WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY. 


From Dr. C. LEMPRIERE, D.C.L., &c., St. John’s 
I beg to testify that the ifectropathic Belt you sent to . I 
order has complet answered nat only as the best Curative ( R AANA = 


i £ 
GEN TE EM 


but I dare to think Preventive. I contracted some years ago, in ft ona FQTy 

Bivik: ; t . at the PRIVATE CONSULTING ROOMS ot the Pall-Mali 

Srtira nt aaroaruarn cones: Tesotheehcenen ee © VIADU ¢} GENUINE Electric Assuciation, Limited, 21, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. . 
n the advantages the Belt affords; nor i as An experienced lady is also in attendance daily. 

singular, as I constantly receive testiniony from oe ns! ee GALVANIC Residents at a aictarive aici id pend for A Pri ante yes Form. 

affected.—Yours faithfully, Onas. Lemprizre, D.O.L. BELT PLEASE FORWARD SIZE ROUND THE WAIST WHEN 


ORDERING THE 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 
PRICE 21s., PUST-FREE. 


I prescribe it for my patients with the happiest results, EXPAND: 
Its cures we unquestionable, Dr. Joun G. Gipson, 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 
An Eighty-Page Treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “ELECTROPATHY; or Dr. SCOTT’S GUIDE TO HEALTH,” published at One Shilling, POST-FREE on application. 
Send for Circular of Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH—Cures Headache at once. 


Note Address-THE PALL-MALIL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


LONDON: 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.c. ! PARIS: 32bis, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN. | BIRMINGHAM BRANCH: 28, BROAD-STREET. 
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“It is matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
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“| prefer it to any 
other Soap.” 


“For preserving the complexion, it is the finest 


Soap in the world.’ Do aa 


thou may st with lilies boas 
And with the half-hlown Rose.” 
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